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(Subway express statio Phone 8833 Riverside 
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EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts PLANIST Instruction. 


Choral Club ( Carnegie Hall 





|}GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

| J s leading baritone he Metropolitan 
Overa House I! take a limited number of pupils 
t Arr ts o be en by appoint 
668 West End Aver nie 1 St., New York 


THEORY 


W. of — fel. 6928 River. 


ELLEN ARENDRU P—sorprano. 


HOLGER BIRKEROD—pakitone 


Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie l'riedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York 
CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 
PIA AND HARMONY INStRUCTION 
' 17] y f I (a ry 
i kly 
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S « } k oO r 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFOR' INSTRUCTION 
( fic ate leac I 1 Z leTHop 
Car It Ne \ City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—-Style, Opera 
Bci-Rs2 Caurnegic gtali, New York. 
J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
5 West, ‘asth St.. New York 
“I ean confidertly state that Mr. Parson Price's 
h wledge of the. voice, both male and female, 
and his stvle of, singmg, entitle him to a high 
unk a . te s Mant GARE 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPRCIALTY Re with Concert 
I" t iT e train f s 
16 1 Parkway W Chicago, I} 





MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
\ Ins : 
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WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICK SPECIALIST 
REPERTOIRI tSUILDER 

5 ir Ma n Ave 
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[Pre en \ € « Pea ers’ Ass'n 
TEACHER OF INGING 
Barit I es Recitals 
( \ N ) i »t Morn’ side 


West 42nd St 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION IANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
W th Must t Sec’y Menusecript 
S ) Orga Central Baptist Church, New 
York s30 «(FP if \ ; Tel. 420 Murray Hill. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7zoth St.. New 


York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 











ART OF SINGING. 
Heatheote Ha boo West sth St.. New York. 
el., 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway a Riverside Drive.) 
JAMES P,. DUNN, 
Composer and Org St. | k's Church, Jer- 
sey City lastruetior Pian (rgan, Theory and 
Sight Singing (Ss Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Musi Phone 2867-W Bergen 
Muse. EMMA E, DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hexemann ¢ FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO 
| Vocal Inst Concerts 
Reside: = Hot Calumet 
| Phone Colu 40 West St 





THE NEW 
VIOLIN 


YORK INSTITUTE 
PLAYING PIANO 


FOR 
AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, kast 62nd § 
Complete sia edi € . 
the bew gt h ghes ericc 
F. & H. CARRI, D : 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON 
PIANIS 
Recitals, ¢ < Ins 
Leschetizky Meth Ka N 
"Pho 


€ woo Le 


SOLO 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio 163 East 62d St., New York 


VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madis \ve 
Phone 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vrocinist. 





e years of successf teacuing and coneertizing 
terlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils \dir West th St 
New York. In Philadeciphia Mondays Address: 
1821 Viamond St 
> ' Dp 7 y a 
JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant 1 I Leipzig 
Composer and Tracurer Pian sno THeory 
Studios, The Narragans« Broadway and oath St 
Ogontz School, IP! ' Tel. 9: River. 
Two Steinway Grands 
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Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL, OF SIGHT SINGING 
So& Carnegie H 
Conductor Symp! y ris 
Summer address, Kursaa Cs te . Belgium. 
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INSTRUCTION — PIANO 
HISTORY 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: ¢ teflerson Ave., Columbus, 


SINGING, MUSIC, 








Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N.Y. Obio, Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 
IESSIE. DAVIS. MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
PIANIS1 Italian Enunciation Aorlied to Singing 
and Speaking : Modern Languages. 
Concerts—Recit Lessons Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
St ; Huntinet Chambers, Boston 1425 Broadway. New York 
. 1 . — co BTEmus? vO 
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KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
L inert rk, 
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PIANIST--INSTRUCTION, 
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yea t of resident 
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ipils received 
6:09 Plaza. 


738 East 6oth S 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Orato ~Cancerts Instruction. 


Recitals 


864 Carnegie Hall. 


Vorce Curtur REPERTOIRE AN 


The Nevada, Br 


Dictton, 
lway and roth St. 
Tel. 684 Columbus, 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management. An ia Sawyer 


1425 Broadway. N. Y. City 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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SCHOOL OF SINGING 
yo: Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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MIDDLETON 


Chicago, Ill- 


ACIAA> 


BASS 
4073 Kenmore Avenue - 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | :* 


Soloist Christ Methodist = Pt, | Charch 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





E. WCE SOPRANO 


MAX HERZBERG 











Address all Commani- 
c Leading Artists. 
IL L £ R -. .. F. TROUTMAN AS"Machattas Ae fear Peat Puowe RIVER: 10200 
B BOWE SOPRANO | ¥ SHARP-HERDIEN 
L 39 East 27th st. | E SOPRANO 
A Tel.i834¢MadisonSe. | L* 8132 Kenmore Avenue + Chicago, Ill, 
M DRAMATIC 
MARY WOODFIELD FOX! = LEGLE SOPRANO 


PIANIST 
THE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street ~ - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER 2 OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
xe taught to sing artistically.’ 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall. 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on rath St. Phone, Morningside 3810 


FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


Violin Studios, 426}Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, If. 
mremersetants Phone, Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOC No. 3. Just published,!with 
complete descriptions and illustrations’; alsojask for our 
other literature, which will guide youlin the’selection of 
Violins ; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL FREE. 


42 EAST 23d STREET. NEW YORK 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 





| A=DMOMAs 














Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 lest 56th Street 
New York City 
Telephone. Columbus 6253 
‘J 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmeatc 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 
Laura née MORRILL 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent upils Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
politan Opera; Winifred Mason, soloist First 
Church Christ ‘Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry : ee 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and 
Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), W. 8ist St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 


Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER *ais 


Excl. Mangat., Harry Culbertson. Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Personal address, 3140 Vernon Ave. 








T _ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 
A 606 Kimball - ni. 
IX. Private address 6500 Corneiie Ave. “Phone Midway '670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Oratorios, <— 








Concerts, 
tass N. State Se., 


DE VOE BOYCE 


Beer eS TEACHER 
E 609A Woodlerd Park, Chicago, Ti. 
Management Briggs Wosiea! Bureau “Phone Dougias 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ne E 
Fine Arts Ballding * - Chicago 


CLARENCE” DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Cholrmaster_Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CiTY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address : 








fi reverse wi Building, eateeme, im, 
STEINWAY PIANO US 


D VIOLINIST 
2502 North 17th°Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


DUBINSKY 





ssn DOWNING: Sie" 


my SALE: Principal Music me or Music Art Shop 
608 Fine Arts Building - Chicago, nl. 


FRANK WALLER, 2 Coach 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 
Boston ~ ~ - Mass, 


JOHN B. MILLER, tee 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 











g LUTIGER GANNON 


E Under the Exclusive Management ot 
Gertrude 0’ Hanlon, Chicago. 


ACGOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFF MANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE wa 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 
Managements, Walter Avderson 
171 W. S7th St., New York —= ‘Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEF Pianist 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

















BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Se ee 
562 Park 562 Park Avenue, New York » 6792 Plaza 


‘DUF AU : Soprano 


CHICAGO;GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


N. V. PEAVEY 


“~" ‘Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
9° Euclid Avenue - ~ . Brooklyn,'N. Y. 
and 15 West 36th Stree - - New York 


Clarence EIDAM ans: 


Ninth Floor, Auditorium Bullding - CHICAGO 


Composer 
Violinst 


KRIENS Tel. 











345 West 70th St. 
Columbus 2223 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia 
ORGAN _ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


‘Concert 


Antonio ntonio FROSOLON Violinist 


Pupils accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, Il! Phone, Drexel 5079 


Sole Harp Metre- 
potitan Opera Or- 
chestra. 





Management: F 0. 
HARP { Concerts & Recitals RENARD. 216 West 
70th St., 


POrZarn 


Instruction New York 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER! IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7. P 2 do 





MAX 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales. instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 1S W. Sist Street. New York 
Tel. 6144 River 








MAYHEW 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsbureh 


AROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON. CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - 
5429 WALNUT STREET - 
and Pennsylvania College 


~ KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musica! Art. Building ° . 5T. LOUIS, MO- 


snay VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone peetastion 
406 KIMBALL HALL - 











MPITTSBURON, A 
Women 








CHICAGO 














Ee Contralto, 
s Oratorio, 
T Recitals, 
H Concerts 
E: Address: 4173 Lake Ave., ery Phone. Oakland ae 
R__ Exclusive Management: RY CULBERTSO 
.Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, iit, 
SAYS: 
“In examining a student's voice, 
and finding it at fault, | always 


suggest te him te ceoasult 
MADAME VALERI. There is no voice defect that 
can escape her notice, and that cannot be corrected 
by her ability, tremole included, when bad training 
has set gone so far te cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 











C2. kms 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 
171,.W. 57th St..New York ‘Phone 268 Columbus 





& 














J 
TENOR — COMPOSER 


: “Two Reses” “Ab, Leve, but a Day” 
“Forever anda Day"’ ‘*Maidens Yea and Nay” 
Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, (33 W. 47th St.. Tel. 8570 Bryant 





! CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4578 Schuyler 





a 
R 
a 1425 Broadway, New York 
E Met. Opera House Butlding 


Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon 
Toronto; Shanpah Cumming, Katherine Blood 
good, Florence Mulford, Vi ola Gillette, Maude 


Rerri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


New York 





wu!s KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society} 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 42d Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant 5826 







RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago (Opera School 


‘Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. ll. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos an Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 











Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 
1368 Broadway near 37th St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


3 Popil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist itallan Method 
1520 Chestnut Street - ~- Philadelphia 





ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious puptis accepted. 

Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 


Ap; ow, aw and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
- goth St. New York 








DELTA, Loi: 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 











Lambert MURPHY fee 


‘FRIEDBERG 
N 
> Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artists 
E 1425 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 
METROPOLITANOFEIE CS. 


concert engagements « 
FSOHN MUSICAL B REAU 


New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
3053 Colambes 


OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANC 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA 


Kimbali Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The .P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











The One of the three 
G@VERETT zines 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Miss 


~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC ISHED 18 


ie oe) Pe St Bins 





and educates after the best methods 
Conservatories. The faculty num- 
ians and Artists of today 
Elocution ic Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. finest most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 
trated Catetonse FREE. 
Iss CLARA BAUR 
Richland Ave.,'Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, ORTO 

















99 


color”? and 


Notice the elastic action 
of the Conover Piano. 
See what fine control you 
have in obtaining “tone 


heavy climaxes. 


Send for Catalog 


in rendering 





Tie Cae Eapon 


























Myrtle 


ELVYN 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 


Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











KIMBALL PIANO USED 











NEW YORK GONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





erie GAD R Sr 


ST pny 


Balldiag, 1451 Broadway, cor. 4ist Street, - 


York City 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent Instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Pieno~John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniet Levy, Silvie Scienti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Public School Musice—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 





Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed. | 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. | 
Catalogue mailed free. 


Organ—Wilbelm Middelechulte 








MAXIMILIAN | JOINT RECITALS 


PILZER SAiiiIS-MacDERMID 


Exclusive Management : 
VIOLINIST Limited Number mY ALMA. VOEDISCH 
Direction: ANTONIO SAWYER 











Oratorio & Orchestra! Engagements. 3836 Wiiten Ave., Chicago 
New Yerk 





1428 Breadway 


KIRK TOWNS taton 


Member Board of Directors Chicage Musiea! College 


Herbert MILLER bate 
Exolusive Management 


MARRY CULBERTSON, Fise Arts Siés,. Gbleage 














mneiReT ME YES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 469 Broadway ‘Phone, 4848 River 








wassui TT, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, st FS Pa. 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, ro South 18th St, Philadelphia 





WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscar Sazwomn 


Interpretation and Artistic Fisish 
"Phone, 488: Lemox 124 East 92d St, New York 





DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Under the Exetusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 
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\W LONDON 


304 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., } 
Lonpon, England, January 11, 1913 


“To be or not to be’ must echo and re-echo like a still, 
small voice in the deep recesses of the memory of many 
an opera lover as once again there looms large and prom- 
ising a scheme for the giving of grand opera, even though 
it be but for a short season of six weeks. For other than 
that by the Royal Opera syndicate, this fashionably pop 
ular form of music making has had a sad and wistful 
history in London, as all chroniclers have unitedly and 
fervently recorded. However, beginning January 29, 
Thomas Beecham, the redoubtable Thomas Beecham, will 
inaugurate for the second time at Covent Garden under 
his management the giving of a season of grand opera, 
with the addition of the Russian Ballet as an interesting 
interlude. It will be a German season in the full meaning 
Strauss and Wagner repertory, which 
will be sung in German; the conductors, Richard Strauss 
Herr Schilling-Ziehmsen, of the Frankfort Opera, and 
Mr. Beecham, who will become German for the time being, 
and the cast constructed almost in its entirety of singers 
of German nationality, as well as German training. The 
artists already engaged are: Sopranos and contraltos—Aino 
Ackté, Franzisko Bender-Schafer, Hermine Bosetti, Claire 
Dux, Anna Marie Gutheil-Schoder 
Iracema-Briigelmann, Elsa Jiilich, Pia von Lhjubisa, Anna 
von Mildenberg, Zdenka Mottl-Fass 
bender, Eva von der Osten, Louise 
Petzl, and Margarete Siems 


contributing the 


Gura-Hummel, 


Tenors 

Costa, Hermann  Jadlowker 

Kirchhoff, Heinrich : 
Schramm and Erik 


Franz 
Walter 


Hermann 


Knote 


Wirl 


Baritones and basses—Friedrich Bro 
erson, Rudolf Gmiir, Hermann Gura 
Hermann Kant, Paul Knipfer, Georg 
Nieratzky, Arthur Pacyna, Dr. Ernst 
von Pick and Hermann Weil 

RnR 


It will be 


that some of the foremost artists of the 


seen from the above lis 


day have been secured by Mr. Beecham 


The opening performance will rm 


Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier,” the prit 
cipal members of the cast announced 


as follows: 


Marchallin Margaret Siem: 
Octavian Eva n der Osten 
Sophie Clair Dux 
Ochs Paul Knipfer 


Valzaechi 


Anna 
Fanival riedrich 


Erik Wir! 
\nna Gura-Hummel 
srodersen 


It is interesting to note that Eva vor 
der Osten and 
peared in the initial performance, at 
that Paul Kniipfer, for whom the part 


Margarete Siems ap 


of Ochs was ‘especially written, will als 
be heard at Covent Garden, though on the occasion of the 
initial performance he was prevented through unforeseen 


circumstances 


follow the “Rosenkavalier, 
with Madame Mottl-Fassbender as Isolde and Heinrich 
Knote as Tristan; Paul Kniipfer as King Mark; and 
Friedrich Brodersen as Kurvenal. With the first perform 
ance of “Elektra,”” Madame Mottl-Fassbender, in the name 
role; Anna von Mildenberg as Klytemnestra; Louise Petz! 
as Chrysothemis, and Hermann Weil as Orestes will form 
a quartet of artists incomparable in their respective parts 
In “Salome” the title role will be taken by Aino Ackté 
The “Bayreuth Festival Cast” is promised for “Meister 
singer,” with which there is every reason to anticipate ni 
Two new bal 


“Tristan und Isolde” will 


cause for captious or frivolous objections 
lets are promised for the Beecham season, one by Reynaldo 
Hahn, entitled “Le Dieu Bleu,” the other by the composer 
of “l’Oiseau de few” (Stravinsky) and is entitled “P: 

trouchka,” the subject a Russian theme Debussy ’s 
“L’Aprés midi d’une Faune” is also promised, and Tcherep 
niné’s “The Mask of the Red Death.” The reappearance 
1f Mile. Karsavina and M. Nijinsky as the leading dancers 


will be greatly welcomed 
Rae 


It is to be hoped that the public will feel more gen 
erously inclined to support this second venture of Thomas 
Beecham than they were that of the first No ome can 
deny, also, that J. B. must have a healthy vein of sporting 
instinct as well as love for the divine muse to be willins 
to make this second plunge He cannot resist the “call.” 


Photo by the Dover 


Whose 





Once upon a time there were a Lion,a Fox and a Stag of 
whom A:sop wrote an interesting story (or some one els« 
wrote it and sop took the credit), but that was some 
600 years B. C. If he were writing it today, he mig! 
have other names for his subjects, for instance, the Pu! 
lic, the “Call” 
ductor, or T. B 


of the public, and a Sporty Musical Con 


himself. And the “Lion lay sick in his 


den, unable to provide himself with food. So he said t 

his friend the Fox, who came to ask how he did, ‘My good 
friend, I wish you would go to yonder wood and beguil 

the big Stag who lives there to come to my den. I have 
a fancy to make my dinner off a stag’s heart and brains 
he Fox went to the wood and found the Stag and sai 
to him, ‘My dear sir, you’re in luck. You know the Lion 
ur king; well, he’s at the point of death, and has appoint 
ed you his successor to rule over the beasts. I hope yo 
von’t forget that I was the first to bring you the go 
And now I must be going back to him: and, if 
you take my advice, 


news 
you'll come, too, and be with him at 
the last.’ The Stag was highly flattered and followed th 
No sooner had 
he got inside than the Lion sprang upon him, but he mis 
udged his spring and the Stag got away ly | 


Fox to the Lion’s den, suspecting nothing 


with only his 


1 


ears torn, and returned as fas s he could to the shelts 


of the wood lhe Fox was much mortified, and the Lior 
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tals have won for them so much appreciation in Lond 


ant song re 


too, was dreadfully disappointed, for he was getting very 


hungry in spite of his illness. So he begged the Fox t 
have another try at coaxing the Stag to his den. ‘It'll 
Imost impossible this time,’ said the Fox, ‘but I'll tr 


\nd off he went to the 


+} 


wood a second time, and fou 
recover from his fright 


e Stag resting and trying to 
j ‘You scoundrel, w! 


\s soon as he saw the Fox he cried, 
lo you mean by trying to lure me to my death like that? 


ake yourself off, or I'll do you to death with my hort 


‘What a coward you 
vere,’ said he; ‘surely you didn’t think the Lion meant any 


But the Fox was entirely shameless 


Why, he was only ! 


arm? going to whisper some roy 
r when you went off like a scared r 

bit You have rather disgusted him, and I’m not sur 
he won't make the Wolf king instead, unless you me 
back at once and show you've got some spirit 

you he won’t hurt you, and I will be your faithful se 


secrets into yot e 


I prom 


int’ The Stag was foolish enough to be persuadc 

return, and this time the Lion made no mistake, but ov: 
powered him and feasted right royally upon his carca 
The Fox, meanwhile, watched his chance, and, when + 
Lion wasn’t looking, filched away the brains t 
him for his trouble 
for them, of course without 
was watching him 


reward 
the Lion began searchir 

success; and the Fox, wh 
I don’t think it’s much use you 


a creature who twice walked int: 


% 


Presently 


said, 
looking for the brains 
Lion's den can’t have any Of course this is only a 


fable 
zane 


At his London recital of January 25, Harold Bauer wi 
play the Bach English suite in 
by Beethoven; the Schumann 


G minor, sonata, op. 110 


Papillons’”’; polonaise in E 


5 


flat minor and scherzo in B minor by Chopin, and the César 


Franck prelude, chorale and fugue. Mr. Bauer is giving 
series of six chamber music recitals in Switzerland this 


month in conjunction with Pablo Casals 
Ss 3 & 
Irene Scharrer, having America 


will be heard in many concerts and recitals in Londor 


postponed her 


the Provinces during the remainder of the English wi 
season 
Rn Re 
Che Danie! Mayer Concert Direction has just receiv 
word from St. Petersburg that the Czar has conferr 


upon Prof. Leopold Auer, the celebrated master of 


Cross of the Order of St 


violin, the Grand Stanisiaus 
the First Class, which is one of the greatest of honors 
he occasion was the jubilee of t perial Conservator 


f Music in St. Petersburg 











RRR 

An interesting @emonstration and short musical program 
was given by the Ostrovsky Musical Institute at th: 
Queen’s Small Hall, January 9. A short address on the 
principles of the Ostrovsky method was given by Albe: 
Osborne, one of the te: rs of the institute, which was 
followed by solos and a « erted nber by four of the 
more advanced pupils—ng ly, Evelyn Thompson, Rhoda 
Simpson, Kitty Buckley Dora Hamat Mr. Orborne 
gave a very interesting and well thought out address on the 


important subject of the musician's hands. Though, as the 





lecturer said, many of the famous composers have been 
and are notoriously bad performer n the solo instru 
ments, in no case has any one of them been able to 
sing his wn songs he merely ntioned this { ct to sul 


stantiate his claim that technic, manual 


technic, has always been and is a thing 


apart from all 


that must be 


music anship a something 


acquired, though in many 


cases a more natural aptitude is found 


than in others. But in the ordinary way 


f acquiring technic, that is, at the in 
strument of piano, violin, or cello, the 
long apprenticeship necessary to its per 


fection more often than not destroys and 


perverts that very musicianship without 


which all technic, no matter how profi 
is absolutely useless. F technic 
is never the end, only the means, of ex 


pressing a something higher 1 which 
should he devoted the 
efforts Le volutior 

1 the le 


has produced only the normal ar 


latter ciement 
musicians best 
thor | f x sti 
thousands years, continued 
turer 
rdinary type f har ind = thoug! 


granting that heredity might grant a cer 


tain tendency, a handing down from 
father to son, so to say. of technical 
proheciency, provided the pianist, violin 


cellist came from a_race of pian 


sts, violinists or cellists, that had not 


happened so far in the history of musi 


cal interpreters. What was created 


ganint as great violinistic difficulties 


are as difficult to conquer today as they 


ever have been Even the “natural” 
] "" 
hand, like the “natural” voice, must be 
leo . ; 
developed and trained And on a strictly scientifi 


sis of thought Ostrovsky 


Hand TD 


wsiciane } 


and understanding, Mr 
has endeavored 1 perfect hi M 


velopment Apparatus, which not alone is a time save: 


device, but has for it entific basis the 





5 vati 
energy and the conservation of the real musicianship 
the close of th lecture the mu al prograr pene vit 
a quartet for four violins by Mauret very delightful 
omposition, splendidly balanced for the f instrument 
und excellently played by Evelyn T! mps Rhoda Sim; 
son, Kitty Buckley and Dora Hama Later Miss Hamar 
played two compositions | Drd r “a 
venir’; Evelyn Thompson, the Saint-Saéns introducti 
ind “Rondo Capriccioso”: Kitty Buckley gavotte and 
preludium by Bach; and RI simpson, the Max Br 
“Scottish” fantasic he work of the entire class ¢ 
ample proof of the efficiency, musically and technically. of 


the instructors at the institute In all sincerity it may | 


said that it would be a matter f 


some difficulty to find 
nother quartet of young artist » well trained in all that 
pertains to the absolute, artistic side of interor tatior 

nae 
n t erts announced f ti ne ‘ 
the rst cf ert I ) f the I 1 ) 
chestra, Fritz Steinback nductor, and the Oues Hal 
Orchestra. under S Henr I. Wood At ¢ latter 
chestral concert, as mentioned in these columns fast week 
the first English hearing of Gustav Mahler th sym 
phony will be giver Tl } n th ' —— 
he constructed t 110 me tituted as follow Thre 
flutes. tw pi ] thre } ranglinise f r clarinet 
one bass clarinet. three | ! ntra-hassoon. four 
horns, tenor horn, in B (an instrument rather t 
\ 


ees Ba 
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the euphonium or saxhorn than the ordinary French horn), 
three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, tympani, bass 
m, triangle, tambourine, gong, cymbals, mili- 
tary glockenspiel cowbells, harps, mandolins, guitars and 
xty-six strings. The talented guitar player, Alfred Cam- 
neyer, has been engaged for the occasion and he will utilize 
1 new instrument of his own invention, a guitar of a large 
ind more resonant tone than that of the ordinary guitar 
reat interest attaches to this first time performance of 


drum, side dru 


( 
the Mahler seventh symphony, which, by the way, is an- 
unced as being given “in memoriam.” 
neme 
At his second chamber music concert, to be given in 
\eolian Hall, in February, Joseph Holbrooke will present 
the Max Reger quintet in C minor for piano and strings, 


vhich will be its first London hearing; some new songs by 
Reger, Leo France, Richard Strauss, Delius, Alfred Dale 
nd Holbrooke; and the latter’s sextet, No “In Memo- 
riam,” besides some piano numbers by Debussy and Hol 
brooke. The soloists will be Olga Lowenthal, Frederick 
Blame nd Mr. Holbrooke, the latter as pianist 
a 

Other concerts and recitals are the piano recitals by 
Katharine Goodson and Mark Hambourg; the first London 
ppearance of Alexander Sebald, the French violinist, in 
recital; the piano and cello concert by Wassili Safonoff, 
and M. E. Beloussoff; the first of two song recitals by J. 
Campbell McInnes, and the first London appearance of 


Daniel Melsa, the violinist EveELyYN KAESMANN. 


MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
Inprawaports, Ind., January 21. 1913 

Eugen Ysaye appeared at the Murat Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, January 19. The house was well filled and the 
audience was held spellbound from start to finish of the 
enjoyable and instructive recital. Ysaye began his pro 
gram with a sonata in A minor, by Veracini, played with 
wonderful delicacy and finish. The Bruch concerto fol 
lowed and elicited applause that compelled Ysaye to re- 
turn to the stage seven times and bow during the continued 


hand clapping. Each number during the remainder of the 


concert was received with enthusiasm, the violinist being 
recalled four or five times after each number. Camille 
Decreus pre ved to be an able and artistic ac companist, and 


eceived a warm welcome. When he appeared for his solo 
This concert was 
nder the local direction of Ona B. Talbott, who offered 


ittraction aside from her regular subscribed 


1 
numbers he was recalled several times 


ncerts 
meme 
Announcement is made of the postponement of the Or 
ille Harrold recital from January 27 to February 13 
meme 
\ large audience heard the joint recital by Evan Wil 
iams and Boris Hambourg at Tomlinson Hall, on Monday 
evening S. E. MacGrecor 


< Yeatman Griffith ont sot 
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THRE OSTROVEKY METHOD solves the erod 
lem of manual Gexibility. Tt develope technic 
elasticity, stretch, speed looseness, resistance. 
Principal master? Ostrovsky Apparatus and Applitaneces 
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The Best Songs and Song Cycles of the most emin- 
ent Composers are to be found In the Catalogue of 
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Rome, Italy. December 25. 1912. 
The great event of the first part of our musical season 
has taken place in the form of a magnificent concert at 
the Augusteo for the benefit of the children of the heroes 
that died for their country. The enthusiasm with which 
every class, from the highest to the most humble, respond- 
ed was admirable, and not one place was empty in the im- 
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POSTCARD WITH SCENE FROM LEONCAVALLO’S 
“ZINGARI.” 


mense Augusteo although prices had been tripled. Mas- 
cagni came from Paris expressly to direct; De Luca, the 
Roman baritone so well beloved by the public, came from 
Venice; de Muro, the young and already celebrated tenor, 
came from Milan, where he is singing at La Scala, and 
Maria Farneti also came from Milan. The artist most ap- 
plauded was De Muro, whose mezza voce is lovely, but 
when he sings forte his voice seems to change; it loses its 
velvety quality and becomes harsh—proof that he forces a 
little. His breath control is marvelous, allowing him to 
make effects which caused wild enthusiasm. He had to re- 
peat all his pieces. “Africaine” was a model of finished 








Lomaland Photo. & Engraving Dept. 
MARITIME PROMENADE, GENOA. 


singing. De Luca was the most complete artist on the 
program; he sang his serenades with complete control and 
extreme elegance of style. “Eri tu,” from “Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” was powerful and in perfect style. Signorina Far- 
neti did not appear at her best in either of her numbers 
Mascagni’s conducting was, as usual, a disappointment, al- 
though the public cheered him and recalled him many 
times. Under Mascagni the “Eroica” was hardly recog- 
nizable. The sum realized was quite large and many good 
hearted citizens and even foreigners have augmented it by 
private donations. 
nRR 

The season at the Adriano came to an end shortly before 
Christmas on a Sunday, “Otello” being given at the matinee 
and “Boheme” in the evening. “Trovatore” was given for 
the last time on the last Saturday of the season in honor 
of Maria Passari, the distinguished Azucena. She never 
sang better, and made an absolutely personal creation of 
the part. She received heaps and heaps of flowers and 
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many beautiful gifts. She was called to sing Erda in 
“Rheingold” at the San Carlo, Naples (called telegraphic- 
ally), by Vittorio Gui, who, as said in another letter, directs 
the performances, 
nRre 
Gail Gardner, from Michigan, made her debut as Mimi 
n “Boheme” at the Adriano, winning the public imme- 
diately by her sympathetic voice and her good singing. 
Her first aria was perfect as to interpretation, vocally as 
well as dramatically; in the third and fourth acts Miss 
Gardner (known as Giovanna Garda) was a trifle cold. 
She will probably warm up a little with more experience. 
Her singing was directed a little too much to the public 
and not enough to Rodolfo; however, she was a charming 
and sympathetic Mimi and no doubt will make a very good 
career. Another Mimi was to have sung, Laya Machat, 
but at the last moment she was laid up with influenza. The 
same impresario will probably have the Adriano in the 
spring and then Miss Machat will be given a chance. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays she has been singing with much 
success at the Japanese Embassy. 
eee 
Vernon d’Arnalle, who was to have sung Il Conte di 
Luna in “Trovatore” the night of Signorina Passari’s 
benefit, was taken with laryngitis and, of course, lost his 
chance. He has left for London to do concert work. 
ed 
The celebrated costume painter, Alfredo Edel, died sud- 
denly in Milan. He was the one who designed the cos- 
tumes for “Otello,” for the ballets “Amor,” “Excelsior,” 
“Rosa d’Amor” and quite lately for “Chanteclere.” 
Ree 
At the Augusteo the conductors are succeeding each 
other, but outside of Gui and Schuch they have not aroused 
much interest. This last was a good all round conductor, 
more operatic than symphonic, as the conducting of the 
“Oberon” overture proved, and of which the public wanted 
an encore. Last but not least was Widor, the French or- 
ganist, highly appreciated as composer and especially as 
virtuoso. January 4 is the date of the last concert of the 
first series. 
Rn 2ne 
Bernardino Molinari, the young conductor and musical 
director of the Augusteo concerts, has decided to give new 
composers a chance in every concert directed by him, so 
last Sunday Mantica’s andante and scherzo from his string 
quartet, transcribed for orchestra by the composer him 
self, was played with infinite delicacy and brilliancy. The 
music is melodious, rich in color and well orchestrated, 
Molinari bringing out all the effects with his intense and 
vivid conducting. Mantica’s quartet has often been per- 
formed by Queen Margherita's String Quartet. 
nner 
An interesting concert was given at the Sala Costanzi 
by the Dutch cellist, P. Mescher Parker, and Una Wilfrida 
Fairweather, mezzo soprano. The program was interest- 
ing and contained some novelties. Especially successful 
was Miss Fairweather in the four songs—poems, rather— 
by Ropartz, and the characteristic Russian music of 
Nicolas Sokolow. Maestro Napolitano, from the Naples 
Conservatory, was at the piano and accompanied delight- 
fully his own nocturne and “Chanson d’Automne,” receiy- 
ing hearty and well deserved applause. Mr. Parker played 
brilliantly. 
Rene 
“Rheingold” was the opening opera at the San Carlo 
of Naples and was enthusiastically received, all the artists 
and M. Gui being called before the curtain again and 
again. 
RRR 
“La Habanera,” by Laparra, had a mediocre success at 
La Scala. “Oberon” is being mounted with sumptuous 
scenery and even more sumptuous costuming 
nner 
Young Lazlo Ipolyi, a lad twelve years old, had to give 
three concerts at the Costanzi Theater. He is a marvelous 
violinist, of wonderful technic and with an interpretation 
like that of a mature artist. The most remarkable thing 
about him, though, is that he “sings” on his violin, and if 
one follows the expression of his face closely one can see 
that he really takes his breath before each “singing” 
phrase. The quality of tone is lovely also, even if a little 
weak in volume, but then he is only a child, and the 
theater is very large. Ipolvi is under the intelligent man- 
agement of Guido Carreras. 
Rane 
The International Society of Chamber Music has given 
its first concert, entirely made up of Bach. at Sala Bach 
The second concert is Friday, January 3, the program 
comprising a sonata, by Richard Strauss, cello and piano; 
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quartet in G for strings, by Haydn; trio in G minor, by 
Smetana. The third concert is on January 24; the fourth 
in February. 
nar 

Leoncavallo’s “Zingari,’ at the Lirico of Milan, had an 
enthusiastic success, so the Tribune reports. The music 
is said to be melodious, easy, full of dramatic instinct, and 
Leoncavallo has returned, i 
“Pagliacci,” which brought 
him so much fame and fortune. He is said to be looking 
as he desires to pass the winter in 


wonderfully well expressed. 
is Stated, to his old manner of 


for an apartment here, 
the mild climate of Rome 
RRR 
Dr. Chrysander, of Hamburg, the noted Handel scholar, 
1s expected in Rome to make arrangements with the direc- 
tion of the Augusteo to give “Judas Maccabeus’” during 
Holy Week. 
nee 
Maestro Allaleona, well known from having excerpts of 
his music played at the Augusteo and at the Scala concerts 
in Milan, has written some beautiful music to poems of 


the late Pascoli, in the form of duets for contralto and 


soprano. 
RRR, 
Marie Gibello Blano, the exquisite Debussy interpreter, 
will sing at the Lyceum in January. 
neRe 


The celebrated baritone, 
“Marie di Rohan” 
29th with 


mRe 


Battistini, has been engaged to 
at the Costanzi Theater, which 
“Walktre.” 


sing in 
opened its doors on the 


and as she is a fine musician, every Senden from six to 
eight she receives “la fine fleur” of art at her charming 
home. Singers, violinists, pianists, all take an active part, 
to the satisfaction of the amiable hostess and her friends. 
RRR 

Little by little the encore nuisance is being done away 
with. At the Dal Verme of Milan, at La Scala during 
the days of Toscanini, at the Augusteo here, little posters 
have been affixed well in sight of the public, prohibiting 
encores. The Costanzi Theater is still behind, the claque 
and encores reigning supreme. 


Maestro Leoncavallo has been called to Vienna to direct 
concerts made up entirely of his music. 
RRR 
Mascagni has returned to Paris to work at his “Pari 
sina. 


The second series of concerts at the Augusteo promises 
well. 


nReR 


At the Gail Gardner debut, spoken of earlier in this 
letter, the entire American colony was present, Ambas 
sador and Mrs. O’Brien taking special interest in this 
young debutante, who had already been applauded at the 
embassy receptions, and who is well known in the concert 
Also noticed were 
Admiral 
And many of the Roman 


field throughout Germany and France 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
and Mrs. Denning Jarvis, etc 





Countess Rozwadowska, widow of Count Rozwadowski, aristocracy Miss Gardner sang at only two hours 
formerly Italian consul at Chicago, has settled in Rome, notice D. P 
{ applause By unanimous request Miss Klotz sang an extra nut 


Maude Klotz in Demand. 

Maude Klotz, the brilliant young Brooklyn soprano, will 
make her Western debut with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra this coming spring. Miss Klotz, who is only 
twenty-two years of age, was prominently identified with 
3rooklyn society and charity musical affairs when, in the 
spring of 1911, G. Dexter Richardson, the well known New 
York manager, heard her sing and induced her to enter the 
professional field. She started her professional career on 
July 10, 1911, in the big Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, 
and made such a hit that Tali Esen Morgan, the conductor- 
re-engaged her to take the place of Shanna Cumming in 
a recital given on July 31, three weeks later 

\t this appearance she aroused great enthusiasm and an 
audience of over 6,000 people tendered her one of the 
warmest ovations ever witnessed in the big auditorium. 

Miss Klotz was immediately engaged by the German 
Liederkranz Society of New York as soloist of its big 
summer festival, which was held a month later (Septem- 
ber 2, 1911) at Manhattan Beach, and not only received 
the unanimous approval of the critics, but was re-engaged 
by the society for a later concert. 

An active demand was created for Miss Klotz's services 
and she proved her worth last season in over fifty appear- 
ances with prominent Eastern clubs, orchestras and ora- 
torio societies, her performances proving a succession of 
February she was heard in a 
New York recital with Pasquale Amato, the great bari- 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and created a 
sensation. At this time she was urged to enter the operatic 
field but, because of her youth, her family decided that for 


splendid triumphs, Last 


tone of 


a year or two at least it was wiser to confine her efforts 
to concert and oratorio work. 

Miss Klotz’s voice is a true lyric soprano of exceptional 
range, but its unusual volume and flexibility have enabled 
her to invade both the dramatic and coloratura recital 
realms. 

\ charming personality has probably contributed not a 
little to Miss Klotz's success. She is undoubtedly one of 
the most attractive young women before the American pub- 
and natural manner rarely fails to win 
an audience even before she starts to sing 

Miss Klotz will be heard with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
at Minneapolis on March 30, and will fill other dates which 
are being booked for her in the Middle West between 
March 15 and April 

The following press excerpts prove how unanimously 
Miss Klotz has been praised by music critics 


lic, and her pleasing 


Miss Klotz possesses a soprany voice of unusual power and sweet 





has received high commendation in recent oratorio and 
neert appearances. Her numbers were enthusiastically received.— 


New York Herald. 


ness, and 


Miss Klotz is a charming young soprano whose beautiful voice 

1 thorough musicianship are bringing her fame. Her superb dic- 

and interpretation made her songs a delight to her large au 
lience, and she was repeatedly recalled New York World. 


Maude Klotz demonstrated her vocal ability and captivated her 
audience by the beautiful quality of her rich soprano voice and her 
pleasing demeanor.—New York Times. 





Maude Klotz, soprano, had a real ovation, and her singing was 
the hit of the concert. The beauty of her voice, her skill and ease 
in using it, and the youth and grace of the singer aroused a storm 


ber and deepened the impression of her talent and charm.—New 


York Press. 





won high encomiums 
New York Ameri 


Maude Klotz, a charming Brooklyn soprano, 
and was obliged to respond to repeated encores 
can. 





Miss Klotz has a most pleasing manner of singing, being perfectly 


al ease, with no evidence of affectedness. She possesses a power! 








MAUDE KLOTZ. 


voice of great sweetness, which is enhanced by careful pronuncia 
tion and perfect understanding of her selections. Her success in 


the musical world is assured —Philadelphig North American 





Maude Klotz is a young artist with a really remarkable voice 
Every note was a real delight and she sang “The Year's at the 
Spring,” by Mrs. Beach, and “M’ama, non M’ama,” a scherzo by 
Mascagni, with splendid style and finish.—Philadelphia Inquirer 





Maude Klotz, the Brooklyn soprano, who is becoming famous as 
a concert artist, sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and the solo 
of the “Miserere” scene from “I! Trovatore,” showing a brilliant 
high soprano under admirable cultivation and interpretative ability 
rarely found in a young artist.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





In “The Persian Garden” (Liza Lehmann) Maude Klotz, the 
popular soprano, made a splendid impression in the difficult task 
allotted to her, and received enthusiastic applause. She is person 
ally charming and her stage deportment admirable.—Brooklyn Daily 
Times. 





Miss Klotz possesses a rare voice of great power and sweetness, 
which, taken in connection with her keen interpretation of theme, 
makes her singing most delightful.—Brooklyn Standard Union. (Ad 
vertisement.) 
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Ilse Veda Duttlinger Begins Tour. 
Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the violinist, arrived in New York 
a fortnight ago aboard the Victoria Luise, after a very 
stormy trip. Miss Duttlinger opened her tou-, under the 














ILSE DUTTLINGER AND TWO FRIENDS ON THE 
“VICTORIA LUISE.” 


management of R. E. Johnston, in Rochester, N. Y., Janu 
ary 27, with John McCormack. 

During the remainder of the season Miss Duttlinger will 
play in New York several times, and she is also booked for 
appearances in Philadelphia. 

The accompanying picture shows the young violinist and 
two friends photographed on the steamer on the one fine 
day of the voyage 


Carolyn Ortmann Returns. 

After eight years of operatic and concert success in 
Europe, Carolyn Ortmann, the well known American so 
prano, has returned to sing in her native land under the 
direction of Mrs. Babcock, of Carnegie Hall, New York 
men like Prof. Arthur Nikisch, Leipsic; Boris Bruch 
Hanover Court Opera; General Music Director Herr von 
Schuch, Dresden Royal Opera; the late Gustav Mahler, 
Vienna; Angelo Neumann, Prague, and many others 

Madame Ortmann’s opera and oratorio repertory is 
comprehensive, as may be noted from the appended list: 


Senta, Fliegender Hollander ; Wagne: 
Eva, Meistersinger , saves Wagner 
Elsa, Lohengrin ° , ... Wagner 
Elizabeth, Tannhauser . : .... Wagner 
Freia, Rheingold : .... Wagner 
Sieglinde, Walkiire nine .. Wagner 
Gutrune, Gétterdimmerung ‘ ns eee Wagner 
Margarethe, Faust , -.+.+- Gounod 
Agathe, Freischiitz cin ....+Weber 
Grifin, Figaro . Mozart 
Pamina, Magic Flute ...+.»Mozart 
Mathilde, Tell . Rossin 





CAROLYN ORTMANN. 


Bertha, Prophet . ° Meyerbeer 
Christine, Goldene Kreuz . ...+«Brithe 
Morgiana, Barbier v Bagda Cornelius 
Martha, Evangelimann Kienzl 


Leonora, Troubadour ............+.- Pe SEE ery 
Micaéla, Carmen ..... HE ERE OSS Pe PONE 
Ss MN ve cde ans EES TER pa a .. Verdi 
Santuzza, Cevitlerla ime a Meee 
Rosalinda, Fledermaus . yt Pee aede ‘ aki Strauss 
Leonora. Fidelio ........ : . ....++..Beethoven 
Elvira, Don Juan ... F LoteeVanansieesc taceureeal Mozart 
Leonore, Loreley Sietibabeawk ; . Mendélssohn 
POOR anas cvegiia vienna bith Pe 
Bi PO siccess ee ; sabe ge ....+.Mendeissohn 
TI kins dee : . Mendelssohn 
Creation ........ sate Caek males broad 0 Rds nas OREN Haydn 
Stabat Mater ... ‘ ; ; ’ . ++ +eRossini 
Redemption .. ° ; s+ eee» +eGounod 
Requiem ...... eee Verdi 


Interesting LeschetizHy Story. 

The Wednesday evening suppers at the Leschetizky 
villa in Vienna, to which at the close of the informal 
pupils’ recital the intimate friends and favorite pupils are 
invited, have been for years a great social feature of 
the Vienna student life. Hermann Klum, now settled in 
Munich as concert pianist and teacher of the great mas- 
ter’s method, was one of these “favorite pupils’’ way back 
in 1894, and he relates an interesting story of the source 
of the famous method as told by Professor Leschetizky 
himself. 

At one of these little intimate Wednesday suppers, 
which generally ended with a game of pool in the basement 
billiard room of Leschetizky’s villa at about four o'clock 
in the morning, the great master told about the origin 
of his famous method. He spoke about as follows: 

“It was in 1848, Chopin was stil! living, when I, being 
eighteen years of age and already of considerable reputa- 
tion in Vienna as a pianist, was called upon to meet a 
rival at a big society affair. This rival was the pianist 
Schulhoff, who is still known to many as the composer of 
little piano pieces, especially one called ‘Aufschwung’ 
(Schumann has one of the same title in his ‘Phantasie- 
stticke’). Schulhoff made a sensation in Vienna, giving 
nine piano recitals in close succession. 

‘At this reception we both played, and I, being the 
‘home talent’ and having many friends present, carried 
off the honors of the applause. Indeed, my excited and 
enthusiastic friends took me up on their shoulders, but 
I protested fiercely and even wept from excitement, and 
for this reason: Schulhoff had produced a beautiful, 
strong, round tone in melody, scales and all other pas 
sages such as I had never heard before. I went home 
determined to obtain the same perfection of tone and shut 
myself up for six weeks, working incessantly to acquire it. 
At the end of that time I had it. I had become quite 
another player. 

“Now it was very interesting to me to notice the next 
time I heard Anton Rubinstein play, that he too had al- 
tered his touch in the very same way as I had. As with- 
out doubt his inspiration came from the same source | 
went up to him and said, ‘Du Anton. Du hast auch 
Schulhoff gehért!’ (Anton, you’ve heard Schulhoff too!) 
But he would never acknowledge it, whereas I don’t make 
any secret of the fact.” 





Werrenrath in Washington and Newport. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the noted baritone, was the soloist 
with the Rubinstein Club, of Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 15, the following press tributes attesting to his marked 
success in the nation’s capital: 

Mr. Werrenrath had been heralded as one of the foremost bar 
tones on the concert stage today, and he measured fully uy to pub 
he expectation. His voice is beautiful in quality, under perfect con 
trol, and his distinct enunciation is as rare as it is delightful. Each 
of his numbers brought forth unstinted applause, especially the 
German song, “Lauf der Welt” (“The Way of the World”), by 
Grieg, and “The Ringers,” a characteristic song by Lobr Washing 
ton Evening Star 


Mr. Werrenrath’s solos were “‘Allerseelen,” by Richard Strauss; 
“Lauf der Welt,” by Grieg; “My True Love Lies Asle cep,"” by 
Alexander Russell, and “The Ringers,” by Herman Lohr They 


were given in a charmingly sympathetic voice, show ng true poeti 
nterpretation.— Washington Herald 

December 19 last Mr. Werrenrath gave a song recital at 
fashionable Newport, R. I., and this is what the papers of 
that city had to say about this most successful and artistic 
event: 

Of Mr. Werrenrath it is only necessary to say what this pipe: 
said before. He is an artist of distinction. His tone is always 
smoothly produced, he always has power enough and his vo.ai a 
tion shows a remarkable facility and method. Singing as he did 
ast night in an unventilated hall must have been a strain on 
voice and it was remarkable that it did not show the effect 

Newport Herald 


hs 


distinctly 


That it was one of those Newport audiences made up of those 
who love good music was abundan.ly shown, for the listeners drank 
it in, and if anybody who has not heard Mr. Werrenrath thinks 
a whole evening of songs by one singer must be tedious he should 
note that after about twenty, and more as encores, had been sung 
the last number was encored and everybody remained to hear it, 
a sweet little gem, which was loudly applauded at its close. 

Only words of praise are called for, for without exception every 
song was of high grade and excellently given —The News, New 
port. (Advertisement. ) 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., January 19, 1913 
rhe program of the concert given by the St. Louis Sym 
phony Society Saturday night was as follows: 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat, op. 37... . schumann 
Concerto for violin, D major, op. 77... ; ....Brahms 
Efram Zimbalist. 
Overture, La Baruffe Chiozotte, op. 32.. 
(First time in St. Louis.) 


. Sinigaglia 


It seemed as if all the violinists in the city were gath 
ered in the Odeon to hear the marvelous young Zimbalisi 
Was it possible that a young fellow, little more than a 
boy, could meet the exacting requirements of the Brahms 
concerto? Not only technically is this work one which 
demands on the part of the.soloist a complete mastery 
over his instrument, but from the standpoint of interpreta 
tion his intelligence must be unusual and his feeling must 
be subtly sympathetic. In fact, all the requirements neces- 
sary are those of a musician of the highest artistic attain- 
ments. We are becoming accustomed to listen to young 
persons whose technic on the piano or the violin ap 
proaches the uncanny, and one wonders where this sort of 
thing will stop. In composition Erich Korngold, a lad o! 
fifteen, astonishes the world with his mastery over placing 
notes on paper. Thank Heaven, however, that no matter 
how enthusiastically we may applaud such phenomena, vet 
in the long run something more is demanded Does th 
performance get under the surface and touch a sensitive 
spot? Is there something which stirs the spinal cord 
which causes the throat to choke and the eyes to fill with 
tears? Even if it does not affect the listener so much as 
this, does it satisfy the artistic judgment and arouse’ pleas 
urable sensations? At least the latter question deserves a 
favorable response \fter the concert, one could hear in 
the lobbies on all sides discussions concerning the relative 
merits of Zimbalist and other violinists. Although Shake- 
speare causes Dogberry to say, “comparisons are odorous,” 
it appears to be impossible for the average human being 
to avoid making them. So the partisans of one or anothet 
of these artists would argue over his hero’s strong fea- 
tures, giving him credit in these respects over his col 
leagues. It is fortunate that we have in this day such 
superb artists, all of whom are models for the eager stu- 
dents who throng to hear them 

Rae 

Max Zach's reading of the exquisite Schumann “Spring” 
symphony was colorful and convincing. The scherzo espe 
cially was played with vigorous rhythm alternating with 
quieter moods. The Sinigaglia overture is what might be 
termed “bustling music.” There is but little of value there 
musically, but it is fresh and spirited, and there is a place 
for just such pieces as this 

nen, 

Che following program was presented by students, mem 
hers of the Bel Canto Choral Club, of Alexander Henne 
man, at Henneman Hall, Thursday, January 16: 


Heart’s Yearning , . Kerr 
Ernest Goetz 
Like as the Hart ‘ -. «West 
Miss C. Igoe 
In These Celestial Halls, Magic Flute Mozart 
George Comstock 
O Dry Those Tears Del Riego 
Lillian Grable 
Etude, op. 25, No. « Chopin 


Aufschwung Schuman: 
Marie Patton 
. Schubert 


Schubert 


Faith in Spring 
Her Portrait 
James F. Sullivan 


Samson and Delilah, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice Saint-Saéns 


lames F. Sulliva 
Se Saran Rose Arditi 
Marie Cahi 
Forest Flowers Willeby 
I Hear You Calling Me Marshal) 


Mack Mudd 
Blue Danube Waltz Traascriptior 
The Rivulet 


Strauss-Tausig 
Luther Arnoldi 


Lather Arnoldi 


Valse song, Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
More Regal in His Low Estate, Queen of Sheba Gounod 
Annette Reichard Brow 
Ask Me Not P . Franz 
Prayer, Aria, Le Cid .. Massenet 
: | hn Stemme 
Massenct 


He Is Good, Herodiade 
LBte .ccuse . Chamina 
Lillian Keener Dunne 


le 


Schubert 


The Question 
Leoncavallc 


Prologue, I Pagliacci 
Meyer Millner 


Gypsy Chorus. Bohemian Girl .. . Balfe 
Bel Canto Chora! ‘ 
nae 


The annual meeting of the Rubinstein Music Club was 
held Wednesday evening at the home of Mrs. Ottmar 
Moll. The following officers were elected: Mrs. Ottma: 
Moll, president; Mrs. Frank A. Habig, first vice president ; 
Adah Black Holt, second vice president: Fva Murphy 


(a ST.LOUIS ¥/ 


treasurer; Alice Ruemmeli, secretary, and Teresa Finn, 
federation secretary A committee was appointed to act 
with the officers. They are Mrs. Carl Luyties, Mrs. Wii 
liam K. Roth, Mrs. Byron Babbitt. The club will hold its 
monthly meeting Wednesday evening, January 22, at Hen 
neman Hall 
RRre 

A lecture-recital on Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “The Jewels 
f the Madonna,” was given by Bessie Hyams, of New 
York, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Friday Musical 
Club, at the Wednesday Club Auditorium, Saturday aft 
noon, January 18. Miss Hyams possesses a pleasing man- 
ter united to a musical comprehension of her subject. She 
not only plays from the score, but also sings. Her work 
gave much delight to her audience E. R. Krogcer 





MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
Mempuis, Tenn., January 1913 

Through the determined, untiring, stick-to-it-iveness of 
Augusta Semmes, manager, the Memphis Symphony Or- 
chestra will experience a wonderfully successful season 
The interest is greater than ever before in the history of 
the organization. The public is realizing the great educa 
tional advantages afforded by the orchestra and its artists; 
students from the various music schools attend in a body, 
and society has not for a moment tired of this its special 
“pet.” The next concert will occur Wednesday evening, 











Eleanor 


SPENCER 


The Distinguished 
Young American Pianist 
After three successful seasons in Europe, includ- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
London pam og | Orchestra, in Berlin with 
Kunwald and the Berlin Philharmonic, in Am- 


sterdam with Men “peor and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, will make her 


Initial American Tour 
; Entire Season 1913-14 


Under the exclasive management of 


Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 

















February 12, at the Lyceum Theater. The balcony has bee: 
reserved for students and various musical organizations 
while the boxes have been sold to the following patrons 
\. S. Caldwell, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Streater, Mr. and Mrs 
‘rank Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. and Leopold Lowenstein 
Mrs. R. L. Coffin, Mrs. Floy Gerber, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
York, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Norfleet,, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kk 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers Ewing, Mr. and Mrs. G 
lL). Burgess, Mr. and Mrs. P. P. VanVleet, Mr. and Mrs 
W. P. Dickinson, Mrs. C. D. Smith, Mrs. L. B. McFarland 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Somer 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. J. Newburger, Mr. and Mrs. W. E 
Gage, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Neeley, Mr. and Mrs. J. P 
Norfleet, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ramsiey, Mr. and Mrs 
Robert E. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Smith, Mrs. Donald 
Mann, Mrs. W. P. Halliday, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. McCor 
mick, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. N. C 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Galloway, Mr. and Mrs. 5 
B. Anderson, Mrs. T. R. Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. Danie 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Condon, Mrs. Lee Mallory 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Brennan 
nee 

One of the prettiest recitals of the season was that giver 
by Jean Johnson and her pupils, assisted by Ben Carr, i: 
the Glaslyn Building. Appearing on the program were 
Gardner Ruffin, Tommy Davis, Ruth Lee Traylor, Reba 
Covington, Barry Chenault, Dorothy Shapard, Ben H 
Carr, Martha Fleming, Lucile Thomas, Laura Proctor 
Doris Vick, Helen Douglass, Jane Shapard, Miriam Her 
stein, Elizabeth Carr, Lawrence Watwood and Janett: 
McCormack 

nae 

There are brilliant prospects of Memphis having ar 
auditorium at an early date. Twenty of the progressive 
spirited citizens, any one of whom means success to any 
venture, have been appointed a committee to make the 
great task a success. W. C. Duttlinger was appointed 
chairman of the committee, and while he thinks it will 
take almost a year of prelimimary work he feels perfectly 


certain of the cooperation of the public. His committee 


is composed of the following prominent members of var- 
ious organizations: R. R. Ellis, of the City Club; Mrs. J 
M, McCormick, 
Semmes, Memphis Symphony Orchestra Association; W 


Nineteenth Century Club; Augusta 
G. Thomas, Merchants’ Exchange; W. P. Phillipps, Cotto: 


Exchange; H. R. Wynne, Business Men’s Club; L B 


Myres, Trades and Labor Council; S. M. Williamson, Rea 
Estate Association; A. B. Bartholomew, Builders’ Ex 
change; J. R. Payne, Wholesale Merchants’ Association 
L. D. Falls, Manufacturing Association; A. L. Lowenstein 
Progressive League; A. C, Ehemann Lumberman’s Club 
Mayor E. H. Crump; T. B. King, Shelby County; T. R 
Waring, militia; C. P. J. Mooney, Commercial Appeal; M 
W. Connolly, News-Scimitar; L. H. Leech, Memphis Press 
RRR 

(Angelo Cortese, Memphis’ wonderful harpist, has just 
returned from Nashville, Tenn., where he appeared before 
the Centennial Club of that city. The Nashville Democrat 
»f January 15 gives half a page of glowing description of 
the concert, saying in part: “Those who were so fortunate 
as to hear Angelo Cortese, America’s greatest harpist, last 
year, believed that he had attained the very summit of his 
art, but they have been obliged to admit that this favorite 
pupil of the great Hasselman has gone even farther in at- 
taining a perfect mastery of his wonderful instrument.” 
Memphis is proud of her Angelo Cortese. He is not 
without honor in his own country.’ His thorough mu 
sicianship, his perfect love and understanding of his harp, 
his strong, charming personality, his love for this his 
udopted home, has made Angelo Cortese to he known as 
‘Our Angelo,” and Memphians, while they expect every 
thing of him and are not surprised at his wonderful work, 
is very appreciative of the interest and appreciation given 
him in other cities Nota NANCE OLIver 


FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Optean La lanua 1S, 19013 

Nougues’ “Quo Vadis” and Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff 
mann” were recently presented at the French Opera House 
It was the first performance of the former and the first in 
French of the latter in this city. Neither work has made 
a strong public appeal, as attested by the patronage which 
has been given thus far to their praiseworthy productions 
Quo Vadis” seems to be a work in which labor rather than 
inspiration predominated, and, while it contains orchestral 
and choral pages of imposing beauty, as a whole offers 
little to quicken one’s desire of hearing it several times 
rhe artists who created the important roles are: MM 
Putzani, Montano, Coiglio, Frances, Bernard, Brunat and 
Miles. Therry, Charpantier, Avelly and Cortez Phe 
beautiful music of the “Tales of Hoffmann” was inter 
preted by MM. Putzani, Bernard, Frances, Joubert and 
Miles. Yerna, Cortez and Avelly. Both operas were wel 
mounted and reflected credit upon the manager, M. Layoll 

Hugo Said, the tenor who joined the French Opera 
Company some weeks after its arrival here, made one ap 
pearance only, and that in “Faust.” The wunfortunat 
young man was far from successful, and left the city a few 
days after his ill-fated debut. Tenor Affre, who arrived 
here at the same time as M. Said, has been scoring an im 
mense success. His debut in “Les Huguenots’ won for 
him the emphatic praise of the public and press. As 
Lohengrin he achieved a triumph, and as Romeo, a rol 
which made him famous in France, he was greeted with 
equal enthusiasm. His next appearance will be as Vasco 


Je Gama in “L’Africaine.” M. Affre is, indeed, one of the 


most polished artists heard here in many years 


Harry B. Lob 


Otte Urack in Hartford. 
Of the neert of the Bost Symphony Orchestra, w 
Otto Urack « lucted recently in Hartford, Conn, t 


Courant of that city says 
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able to appea I s 1 ater a 
e conducting lor O { n he y g assistan 
luct ow t f " lL) Muck 
ess gave | opportt a b wed ki n leader 
last eve ad t r i g a f K 
ality and the A r t ge audic esent 
In the Ja ‘ M t " pplaude 
the con f en of the r ‘ and pte with 
es that shows his a : ft } a wave 
in his efforts He nd w ‘ 
employs the full tor f ' { 
ssimmo pa 1] r f fine a ng : 
ympaniments for the t was most able 1 sympathetic 
It was fine to have the “song group” of th given with 


; 


estral accompaniment nging and play 





g such as Miss Gerhardt ! e orchestra ovid mn the Stra 
nbers last evening 
The Siegfried Idyli,” with it ely e f melody and 
x was given a very sympathetic, harmor “ng read 
ng by the and Weber's m« } vertu 
ayed in fine and tone, wa sed as t nurnbe 
» evening. In this the pianissimo passage of sine . 
st beautifully played There was prolonged applause for the 
young conductor, after the overture, and the players remained 
heir places while returned to the stage to acknowledge 
A rlisemer 
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Instruction 
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Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
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Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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ications to the Busi Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 
Address all Lae he 
OVIDE MUSIN’S 
WITEOTs IT NY viervoso scuoor 


ecognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
oun where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserve 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
contre! of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence mey be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction. 

fadame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
proper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German and Italian. 

Adéreas: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, formerly of 
the Conrted Grand Opere Co.; Mme. Marte Ra id, So- 
praao, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de 

Soprano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chleage Grand Opera Co. Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opere Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basse, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnits; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 


tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, rano; Alice gang 
Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
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rano; 
tt otraito; Mae Jenni contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John ane tenor; George ‘Morphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lewes. 
STUDIO: 6 RAST Glet STREST. EEW YORE 











Municn, January 10, 1913. 
To parody the famous remark of the Governor of North 
Carolina, it’s a long time between concerts here at the 
Christmas season. They are beginning to come fast and 
thick again now, but there are few important ones. The 
Opera, too, is not doing anything startling. Bruno Walter 
arrived promptly at New Year’s and began his duties as 
generalmusikdirektor (which means just the same if you 
divide it up into three English words) by directing a per- 
formance of “Tristan,” the opera which Mottl was con- 
ducting when seized with the heart failure which later 
caused his death. The public showed its friendly disposi- 
tion toward the new director by very hearty applause and 
calls for him at the end of the opera, to which he very 

















GENEVA, WITH THE ROUSSEAU ISLAND, AND MOUNT 
BLANC IN THE BACKGROUND. 





modestly and properly did not respond. Urlus, of Leipsic, 
sang the Tristan, and Frau Mottl-Fassbender the Isolde. 
The first new production at the opera under Walter’s direc- 
tion will be Strauss’ “Ariadne,” which is down for Janu- 
ary 30. The beautiful music for the title role will afford 
Maude Fay, the American soprano, a splendid opportunity 
to display her fine voice and faultless singing; Hermine 
Bosetti will do full justice to the fireworks of Zerbinetta, 
and Wolf should make a very fine Bacchus, so that we 
scem bound to have a good production. 
ed 

Sarah A. Wilder gave a song recital at the Vier Jahres- 
zeiten just before Christmas. I have watched Miss 
Wilder’s work ever since she has been in Munich, studying 
with Kate Liddle, and her progress has done great credit 





Photo by Haesler, Philadelphia 
CARL 


POHLIG., 


both to her teacher and to her own industry. Her voice 
is a very pure, light soprano and she has splendid command 
of it. Her piano and pianissimo singing is especially fine. 
Her program was made up of three groups, six songs by 
Schumann, five songs by Hugo Wolf, and six songs by 
Richard Strauss. That is what I call an ideal program, 
interesting, consistent and not too long. It took not more 
than one hour and a half to complete it, and if a singer 
really has any message to deliver, he or she can certainly 
do it within that length of time or not at all. Miss Wilder 


\@ MUNICH @f/ 


seemed equally well at home in the interpretation of all 
three composers. Wolf's “Auf dem griinen Balkon,” from 
the “Spanisches Liederbuch,” specially caught the fancy of 
the audience, and the singer was obliged to repeat that, 
as well as Strauss’ “Standchen,” which closed the program. 
There was very hearty and well deserved applause. Hein- 
rich Neidhart accompanied, and the best I can say of him 
is that there is no better, more discreet or more musicianly 
accompanist than he in all Munich. 

nner 

Last week I had the pleasure of a call from Carl Pohlig, 
formerly the conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, who was passing through Munich on his way from 
Montreux (where he has been spending the fall) to Ham- 
burg, where he has helped out the opera management by 
accepting an engagement for the balance of the season. 
Felix Weingartner is away on his American trip, another 
conductor was suddenly compelled to leave Hamburg for 
“Burrian’”’ reasons, and it was a very lucky thing for the 
management to be able at a moment's notice to secure a 
conductor of Pohlig’s experience and ability. Previous to 
his engagement in Philadelphia he was for seven years 
court conductor at the Royal Opera in Stuttgart, which 
position Max von Schillings now fills, and is in possession 
of the great golden medal for arts and sciences bestowed 
upon him by the King of Wiirtemberg in recognition of his 
sterling work at the Stuttgart Opera. I was interested to 
learn in the course of conversation that Pohlig, like so 
many other great conductors, started out to be a pianist. 
He was a pupil of Liszt and also an intimate friend of the 
Wagner family. He has had several excellent offers on 
this side since his return, but has refused to bind himself 
for any length of time, as he has great faith in the musical 
future of America, especially in the development of interest 
in the symphony orchestra, and does not wish to bind him- 
self in such a way as to prevent his return to America—he 
is already half a citizen—whenever opportunity offers. 

nur 

In the last few days Ossip Gabrilowitsch has again ap- 
peared here in two concerts in his double capacity, first as 
conductor and then as pianist. The program of the or- 
chestra concert was as follows: Mozart, symphony, G 
minor; Beethoven, “Egmont” overture; Franck, symphony, 
D minor. Madame Charles Cahier, her ficvst appearance 
since her return from America, was the soloist. She sang, 
with orchestra accompaniment, the “Divinités du Styx” 
aria from Gluck’s “Alceste,” “La Captive’ from Berlioz, 
and Schubert’s “Allmacht.” Everything on the program 
was done excellently, needless to say. Franck’s music is 
very little known and still less understood in Germany. | 
remember that Alfred Cortot played the symphonic varia- 
tions at the French music festival here in 1910, and oc- 
casionally some pianist plays the “Prelude, Aria and 
Finale”’—Sandra Droucker-Galston did it very finely at 
her recital last year—but one seldom hears the larger or- 
chestral or choral works, so that Gabrilowitsch did an ex- 
cellent thing in affording us an opportunity to hear so fine 
a performance of the symphony. Madame Cahier, always 
a great Munich favorite, sang with her wonted art and 
perfection of style. Both conductor and soloist were the 
recipients of very hearty applause. Madame Cahier very 
wisely refused an encore. Songs with piano following im- 
mediately upon songs with orchestra invariably fall flat, 
however well sung. 

In the second concert Gabrilowitsch played, the same 
orchestra, that of the Konzertverein, accompanying under 
the very capable hand of Leonid Kreutzer. This was the 
third concert of his series of six, and the program com- 
prised the Mendelssohn “Capriccio brillante,” the Chopin 
concerto, E minor, the Schumann A minor concerto, and 
the Weber “Konzertstiick.” A huge program to memorize 
and one requiring a real physical effort to play in an even- 
ing. Gabrilowitsch at the piano is always pure enjoyment, 
but I do not think I ever have heard him quite so at the 
very height of his powers as in this concert. The Chopin 
concerto is by no means one of the greatest works of that 
master, but Gabrilowitsch got all there was to be gotten 
out of it. The climax of the evening was the Schumann 
concerto. It was a masterpiece of playing, a pianistic feat 
only to be equalled by Eugen d’Albert at his best. And 
what a wonderful work that is! The magnificent first 
movement, the slow movement with the exquisite passages 
for celli and piano, and the splendid rhythmic niceties of 
the closing vivace. Not one point of the whole was missed 
either by Gabrilowitsch or Kreutzer. Why is this work not 
played oftener? I presume there are extremely few pian- 
ists really equal to it. And then the evening closed with 
a dazzling performance of the Weber number. There 
were recalls after every number and at the close the 
pianist was compelled to come out at least a dozen times. 
The big hall was filled and there was the usual large pro- 

















portion of music students who appreciate the educational 
value of this series. 
RRR 

At the sixth of the regular symphony series of the Kon- 
zertverein Orchestra, under Frederick Lowe, Artur Schna- 
bel was the soloist, and the program was as follows 
Brahms, “Tragische” overture, op. 81; piano concerto in 
D minor, op. 15; Beethoven, third symphony. I am not 
one of those who worship without reserve at the Brahms 
shrine. For me the “Tragic” overture is a very fine, in 
spired work—it was also finely performed—and I like to 
hear it. But frankly, I do not care for the piano concerto, 
though I know it must be a very fine composition on the 
authority of such men, for instance, as d’Albert and Gabril 
owitsch, and very likely I shall later learn to appreciate it 
It leaves me cold and little interested, even when so well 
played by Schnabel and so carefully accompanied by Lowe 
Lowe tried some interesting tempi changes in the “Eroica” 
—the first movement slower and the funeral march quicker 
It didn’t seem to improve it any. I 


than usual. am n 


friend of “personal” interpretations of Beethoven. H«¢ 
really doesn’t need them 
nane 
Failing health compelled the retirement of the veteran 
Munich 


In addition to his pension he 


Hofkapellmeister Franz Fischer -on January 1 


receives the honorary titk 
of “Generalmusikdirektor”—it would have been more to the 
} j 


point to have given it to him during his active service; he 


well deserved it—and some order which confers the “per 
That 


but his children remain simple Fischers without 


sonal nobility” upon him is, he is now “Franz von 
I ischer,” 
“von.” I think Franz Fischer himself must have smiled a 
quiet smile at that. Just as an aside, nobody has been able or 
has dared to 
Max 


otherwise we are all getting to 


put a “von” onto Richard Strauss as yet, nor 
Arthur Nikisch 
} 


pe ne 


been caught, but 
ble, Max von Schil 


Franz Fischer in his 


have Reger and 
lings having been the latest victim. 
younger days was an intimate friend of Richard Wagner 
He is first of all a fine gentleman, and he is, too, one of 
the best Wagner conductors in Germany. When he 
well disposed, I have heard “Tristan,” “Meistersinger”’ and 


Was 
the “Ring” conducted by him with a true feeling for the 
best Wagner spirit not to be excelled by any living con 
ductor. 
of Munich, and the old saying about the prophet was more 


Franz Fischer has the misfortune to be a native 
or less true in his case. This sterling conductor was ofte: 
compelled to sustain the unjust criticism of local critics 
who have less knowledge of Wagner in their whole beings 
than Fischer himself in one little finger. I remember his 
relating:on the stage here one evening before going into the 
orchestra pit a reminiscence of the first “Rheingold” per 
formances at Bayreuth. At that time the Rhinedaughters 
were not hung on wires, but were pushed around the stage 
supported on a framework on casters. Each of them had 
to be followed about by a young music slave with a piano 
score in hand, who directed the workmen when and wher« 
to go according to the musical cue and prompted the ladies 
themselves. In Bayreuth this trio of young Wagner dis 
ciples was made up of Franz Fischer, Felix Mottl and An 
ton Seidl—an 
Franz Fischer was not treated properly nor according to 
his abilities by the earlier authorities of the Royal Opera 


interesting combination of young men 


Younger men, with no more ability—if so much 


May he live long to enjoy 


here. 
were promoted over his head 
his well earned and heartily deserved rest. 
Rane 
Willy Burmester, who now has adopted Munich for his 


home, will give a recital here next week. He has made 


one step in the right direction by leaving off the “Geheim 
rat” in his advertising, though he still retains the “Profes 
sor.” Anent this a good story, which I give for what it 
is worth, without guarantee for the truth, though it sounds 
very probable. Burmester was to play in Leipsic unde 
Nikisch. On arriving in the artist's room he requested a 
servant to go in and tell Nikisch, who was already on the 
platform busy with his rehearsal, that “Privy Councillor 
Professor Burmester has arrived, whereupon Nikisch an 
swered, loud enough for his men to hear, “Tell Burmester 
to come in, but to leave the Privy Councellor and the Pro 
fessor out in the artist’s room.” 

mre 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will appear for the first time in 

concert in this city on Janvary 17. Richard Rettich, con- 
certmaster of the former Kaim Orchestra here, will play 
the sonata for violin and piano, with the composer accom- 
panying him, and the Munich contralto, Marion Rheinfeldt 
will sing eight of Mrs. Beach’s songs. On January 22 Mrs. 
Beach will appear with the Munich String Quartet, playing 
the piano part of her quintet. 

nRre 

Hermann Klum's next recital will take place on Febru 

ary 11, at which the favorite Munich pianist will play the 
following program: Bach, prelude and fugue, C minor; 
Mozart, sonata, F major; Beethoven, sonata, op. Io1 
Liszt, “Petrarch” sonnets, “Gnomenreigen,” “Vallée d’Ober- 
mann.” The program will close with three ballades, one 
by d’Albert, the other two in manuscript by two Munich 
composers, Walinéfer and Frau Professor von Erdmanns- 
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dorfer, the latter a pupil of Liszt and Von Bilow, and well 
known as a pianist under her maiden name of Pauline 
Fichtner. 
nner 
Theodor Harrison, the American baritone from Phila- 
delphia, has returned from England, where he filled many 
engagements during the summer months, and has settled 
for the present in Berlin. 
nnre 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker left Munich in December 
after a stay of several months here for the purpose of mu- 
sical work and have gone to Paris, where Riker has begun 
study with Jean de Reszke. 
RRR, 
Edwin Hughes, the young American piano teacher and 
concert pianist, has found a large field for his energies 


since settling here. Besides attending to his big class of 








YSAYE AND TWO OF HIS GRANDCHILDREN 





pupils, he makes frequent appearances on the concert plat 
torm. On January 26 he will play the Saint-Saéns G minor 
concerto in Vienna with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra 
nRne 

Sarah A. Wilder, the young American soprano, whos: 
recital has already been noticed in this letter, and Kapell 
Neidhart, of 
marriage here on December 23 


united in 


Neidhardt 


this city, were 
Mr. and Mrs 
will continue to reside here for the present. 

H. O. Oscoop 


meister Heinrich 





Lhevinne Plays at Oberlin. 
Oneatin, Ohio, January 1913 
Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, gave the following 
program at Oberlin, Ohio, as the opening number of the 
winter artist recital course, in the Finney Memorial Chapel 
on last Tuesday evening 
Bach- Liszt 
Beethoven 


Fantasie and fugue in G mir 


Sonata, op. 81 


Variations on the Theme of Paganini (two series) . Brahms 


Barcarolle . Chopin 


Impromptu, G flat . Chopin 


Nocturnes, op. 9, No . .Chopin 
Fantasie, F minor .».. Chopin 
Gavotte, D major Glazounow 
Islamey (Orientale Fantasie) . Balakireff 


This recital was the third that Lhevinne has given in 
Oberlin, but never has he been heard in a more satis- 
factory program, and never has he played as wonder- 
fully as he did on this occasion. 

The Bach fantasie and fugue was a revelation of the 
beauties of a Bach fugue with the subject clearly and yet 
unobtrusively brought out. The “Les Adieux” sonata 
showed particularly the great repose of Lhevinne’s playing, 
his beauty of touch and consummate skill of phrasing. The 
Srahms variations are so tremendously difficult that but 
very few even of the greatest artists ever attempt them 
Lhevinne, not content with playing one series, played the 
two, piling difficulty on difficulty until it seemed that 
nothing more could be done by the human hand; at the 
same time they were played with supreme artistry 

His Chopin consisted of some of the compositions less 
frequently heard. In the F minor fantasie he did his most 
pleasing playing. A charming gavotte by Glazounow, and 
the tremendous Balakireff Oriental fantasie were the clos 
ing numbers. 

During the program Lhevinne gave three superbly played 
encores—two transcriptions—“On Wings of Song,” and a 
song by Schumann transcribed by Tausig, and the Rubin- 
stein “Staccato Etude.” 
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NEVW SONGS 
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SIDNEY HOMER 


Op. 23. TWO SONGS 
Arai, Aratt. Words by William Watson on 


sadon <8 
Feary Me Acaoss tux Waren. Words by Christina 


Op. #6. SONGS OF BXPERIENCE 


Tus Sicx Rose. Poem by Williem Biake 
Invant Sorrow. Poem by William Blake 


Op. 47. SONGS OF THE OLD SOUTH 


War Down Sourm. Poem by Howard Weeden , 
Tus Sone oy tux Watcuce. Poem by Howard Weeden .50 


A contribution of high artistic merit and individual interest, 
these six new vocal numbers by Mr. Homer make an instant 
appeal to the appreciation of discerning singers. They are 
very dissimilar im character—the Song of the Watcher, an air 
of melancholy intensity of mood, with @ chord accompaniment 
which emphasizes its sombre inflections, offers a striking con 
trast to the happy a of the ballad-like Ferry Me Across 
the Water, as charm as it is short. April, April, a delight 
fully lyric setting of William Watson's well-known lines is, 
as its ites text, conceived in a mood of springtime exuber 
ance; while in The Sich Rose the composer brings out the 
tender poesy of Blake's words with wonderfully expressive 
emotional fervor. Infant Sorrow, a ringing, spirited vocal 
allegra molto, is unquestionably the setting of this other lyric 
by Blake, and in Way Down South the composer reverts to 
his ever delightful “andanna ballad” style with his usual 
grace and effect. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 
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ee The Kenesaw Apartment, 
Phone, Col. 3098, } 
WASHING *, D. C., Jamuary 17, 1913 
Vashington, in t past two weeks, has gone from a 
earth almost to the point of repletion, musically. On 
January 7, the Boston Symphony Orchestra was heard for 
ha the second time this season in Washington, and Elena Ger 
hardt was the soloist. Madame Gerhardt did splendid work 
ere t year and repeated her success on this visit. Dr 
luck was compelled, owing to illness, to relinquish 
t to his assistant conductor, Otto Urack, whose ap 
aused some stir of interest among the musicians 
nner 
= January 10, Alice Nielsen and Gabriel Ysaye appeared at 
Columbia Theater in joint recital under the manage 


f Mary Cryder. Needless to say, it was a success, 

is most of Miss Cryder’s artist recitals are. Following so 

ely Eugen Ysaye’s concert in Washington, the appear 

e of his son augmented the interest in this concert, an 

iterest that was justified in the fact that Gabriel Ysaye 
father’s own son artistically. 


Rene 
The Flonzaley Quartet gave its first concert of the 
on on January 12, in the ballroom of the New Willard, 


an appreciative audience, and when one says the Flon 
iley Quartet played, it means a concert of pre-eminence 
This quartet appears here under the management of T. 
Arthur Smith. Mr. Smith has a long list of artists who 
will be heard in Washington this season under his manage 
ment, a management noted for its fairness and generosity. 
Another of Mr. Smith’s attractions was the joint recital 
of Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford, with Harold Crax 
ton at the piano. Great interest was aroused and dis 
ion is rife. 
mn ne 

Che first of the local concerts this week of special in 
terest was that of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. A. M. Blair, 
director. The club gave its first, evening concert in the 
Raleigh Hotel ballroom on the evening of January 15, 
with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, of New York, and 
Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist, of Philadelphia, as 
ne soloists. Mr, Werrenrath, while suffering from a bad cold, 
nevertheless proved himself to be the possessor of a voice 
of exquisite quality, which he uses with rare intelligence 
Mrs. Baseler has played with this club before and is well 
known as an artist of splendid attainments. What Mrs 
Biair accomplishes with this. and two other choruses which 

he directs is marvelous 

uaRR 

On January 14, Heinrich Hammer again conducted the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra through a most success 
ful concert, in some points the best so far given by this 


rganization. Dagmar deCorval Rubner, pianist, was the 
loist, playing Tschaikowsky's concerto in B flat minor 
th the orchestra. As many know, this concerto is de 


dedly ticklish in its orchestration, and it was in its read 
ng that Mr. Hammer showed his control and mastery of 


: the musicians at his command. Miss Riibner has played 

: to Washington audiences before; in fact, last year she ap 
te YY , 

“2 peared at the Playhouse under the patronage of Washing 


ton’s society leaders, making a splendid impression, which 
y her apearance with the Washington Symphony, under 
the New York management of Sutorius & Rapp, has been 
anced a thousand fold. She looks very young and 
tiful at the piano, and yet is master of her chosen in 


WASHINGTON { / 


strument. Mr. Hammer is giving his attention and 
strength to the growth of this orchestra, and, with the 
help of Mr. Scranage, manager; Mr. Ourand, press repre- 
sentative, and an active board of directors, should, and will, 
accomplish his object, an endowment fund of $60,000. It 
is proved conclusively that Mr. Hammer's superlative work 
and the response of the best element in the organization 
is appreciated by the people of Washington, and it is right 
here in the Nation’s Capital that the leading orchestra of 
the country should have its home. Surely, of all the wealti 
here (1 was about to say, wasted here), some must be in 
the hands of a Higginson. 
nae 
On January 13, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Kaspar, long estab- 
lished leaders in Washington’s musical life, loaned their 
delightful home to Clara Ascherfeld, pianist of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Baltimore, when she was heard to advan- 
tage in a most satisfying and artistic recital, having the 
assistance of Mrs. Huron Lawson, soprano. Mrs. Lawson 
has appeared on many programs of worth, having sung 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra two or three seasons in 
succession. 
RRre 
Clarine McCarty, pianist, assisted by Paul Bleyden, tenor, 
proved most successful in a program given before an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the Washington Club 
on the evening of January 13. The program was well 
selected, both artists being at their best in their respective 
numbers. 
nnre 
Helen Donohue DeYo, soprano, and an artist in whom 
Washington takes much interest, is rapidly recovering 
from her prolonged attack of grippe, and her many friends 
hope soon to hear her lovely voice in concert. 
RRe 
On the afternoon of January 17, Madame Nordica was 
heard in concert, assisted by William Morse Rummel, 
violinist. Romayne Simons was at the piano. Madame 
Nordica was as beautiful and charming as ever, while Mr 
Rummel was a delight to his many and old friends in 
Washington. Dick Roor. 


Gabrilowitsch Tributes. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the recipient of the appended 
press cfiticisms upon his piano recitals in Germany last 
October : 

Gabrilowitsch showed by the choice of his program and its execu 
ion that he has learned to understand the depth and earnestness 
f our German composers and our German sympathies, and proved 
limself an artist of the highest capability Stormy applause re 
called the splendid artist to the platform again and again. Ii 
answer to a fanfare of the orchestra and the never-ceasing applaus« 
he played Rubinstein’s third barcarolle and Sapellnikoff's “Elfen 

nz" with a clearness and sympathetic interpretation which only 
the highest technical ability and the deepest musical feeling mak 


possiLle—General Anzeiger, Wiirzburg, October 20, 1912. 


Gabrilewitsch does not belong to those piano players who attempt 
to advertise themselves by depicting the destruction of the world 
n their instruments He gets his effects only by means of the 
finest arustry. His playing of the twelve Chopin preludes was weil 
alculated to astenish those who heard him for the first time and 
lid not know his capabilities. Scriabine’s nocturne for the left hand 
lone gave him an opportunity to display his wonderful virtuosity 
The close of the program was the performance of Brahms’ rhap 
cody, op. 119. It was magnificently played and helped to display 
the ecatholicity of the artist’s style in a very strong light. The audi 
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ence, which enjoyed every minute of the program, lost no oppor 
tunity of showing its admiration and sympathy for the artists work 
in the warmest manner.g—Neueste Nachrichten, Danzig, October 14, 
1912, 





Clearness and precision in handling the themes was joined with 
a fine grasp of the “whole” and a thoroughly developed feeling for 
the artistic line and architecture. His whole playing was masterly, 
not only as regards technic, but also in the poetic musical feeling 
which it displayed.—Kurier fiir Niederbayern, October 10, 1912. 

Here in Wirzburg he (Gabrilowitsch) has celebrated many tri- 
umphs both as pianist and conductor in the last few years, and -o 
it was again this time. He played the Beethoven “Emperor” con- 
certo and the Weber “Konzertstiick.” His technic is astonishing— 
there is no living pianist who can excel him—but with him it is 
only a means to the end, to the careful and brilliant interpretation 
of the musical thought. The enthusiasm was so great that he was 
compelled to give an enccre, an almost unparalled event in our 
Musikschule concerts.—Volksblatt, Wirzburg, October 30, 1912 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch belongs absolutely to the greatest musicians 
and pianists of the present day. His playing is complete. He pos 
sesses an astounding technic. His interpretative work, his observ 
ance of the finest nuances, may be described as perfect. Stormy 
applause greeted his playing —Kegensburger Anzeiger, October 11, 
1912. (Advertisement.) 








Is Every Violinist a Judge of Violin Tone? 
[By Aygust M. Geminder, in the Violin World.] 

In asking this question, I guarantee that two thirds of 
our violinists, amateur and professional, will answer in the 
affirmative. 

Practically all violinists have a shadowy, intangible 
“ideal” of violin tone, and he or she, without acquiring this 
“ideal” by any course of study or thorough knowledge of 
tone, will set up this ideal and fight for it to the last ditch, 
regardless of how many better informed persons may take 
issue therewith. 

To prove that the average violinist has not, and cannot, 
have a very vast fund of tone knowledge is readily proved. 

Let us assume that the Stradivarius or Guarnerius best 
instruments represent the ultimate ideal. Then let us in- 
quire how many of our violinists have ever heard or played 
on one of these violins. 

It is certain that not one in a thousand ever handled a 
fine Stradivarius, and, if we assume the Stradivarius to 
represent the “ideal,” and we know that a big majority 
of our self appointed judges—average players—have no 
intimate knowledge of this “ideal,” how, then, can we be- 
lieve that the average violinist is, or can be, a judge of true 
violin tone? 

Or let us assume that some master modern makers really 
produced violins the equal in tone of a Stradivarius—then 
let us inquire how many average players have had the 
privilege of hearing or trying the best productions of 
modern masters, and know how to play them. 

Again we must conclude that the bulk of the evidence is 
against the probability of the average violinist being a 
judge of the finer tone qualities of a violin, for the average 
player may have but a very limited knowledge of modern 
makers and their work. 

But, to my mind, the greatest reason that can be pre 
sented to prove that the average violinist is not a judge 
of violin tone isn’t the fact that he hasn’t a Stradivarius 
to examine and base his valuations on. It is this: 

The average violinist purchases a violin which happens 
to strike his fancy, and thereafter the tone of that violin 
will be his “ideal.” If it is a loud toned instrument, then 
he'll be found in the ranks of those who belittle all instru- 
ments whose tone quality doesn’t border on the loud; and 
if it happens to be a smooth toned instrument which he 
first likes, one that is pleasing to his ear but which really 
has no real tone color, he will thereafter find fault with all 
instruments that do not sound similar to his own instru- 
ment. 

And the average violinist sticks to this mode of judging 
tone—sticks to the fallacious method of judging all violins 
by “his own,” regardless of the fact that he often tries a 
$300 or $500 instrument and has the temerity to think it 
not so good as his own, which is probably not worth $100 

The difference in price, it might be assumed, would stir 
the average violinist into wondering if, after all, his tone 
taste were not at fault. But, for some reason, matters are 
at a standstill in this respect. 

I believe tha* if the average player would devote more 
time to become a judge of violin tone, and basic principles 
of tone production by proper bowing and fingering, the 
art of violin playing would go forward by leaps and 
hounds. 

It is peculiar, but it is nevertheless a fact, that few 
violinists know how to draw out the natural tone of a 
violin at first. To prove this, let five players play the same 
piece on the same instrument, one after the other, and 
compare the tone each draws forth in his own way. The 
difference will surprise anyone who has never made this 
test. 

Each violinist plays a violin and tests a violin after a 
method all his own. And each sets “his own” method up 
as a world standard. 

One may have played for years on an instrument not 
properly adjusted, strings too far from the finger board, a 
misplaced post, a heavy bow, or strings too heavy for his 
instrument. These and countless other little differences all 
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tend to make the individual acquire certain methods of 
tone production best adapted to bring out the tone beauty 
of some “one” instrument. 

But this technical equipment does not give the average 
violinist the right to consider himself a judge, to give his 
opinion on the playing or the tonal qualities of violins .n 
general. 

In a general way, 
intimate 


I should say that this very fact—this 


knowledge of some “one’’ violin—really debars 
the average violinist as a judge. 

\ man invariably likes his friends better than strangers 
But does that prove his friends are better than the 
strangers? No, but it proves the man finds more to ad- 
mire in those he does know than in those he does not 
know. And that’s all it does prove 

And to get a fair appraisal of the qualities of strangers, 
must either intimate 
strange or go to those 


violins, we 
knowledge of the 
who have this intimate knowledge. It is unfair to judge 
others by ourselves, or judge other violins by our own 
In the past thirty years or more, I have personally met 
adjusted their violins, and 


or strange acquire an 


men or violins, 


most of the famous artists, and 
I cannot recall one who used heavy strings or a stiff bow 
They keep their violins adjusted properly, and a stiff bow 
r heavy strings are not necessary. 

Pablo de Sarasate, the late great Spanish virtuoso, and 


Jan Kubelik, the great Bohemian virtuoso, adjust their 

violins very similarly And what wondrous tones they 

draw forth! 3 
Some years ago Kubelik sent me his Strad for repairs 


In comparing its tone with that of other fine instruments 
it did, in my opinion and in the opinion of several profes 
sional soloists who had the privilege of hearing and trying 


it, seem to lack volume of tone when played in my studio 


But! When Jan Kubelik appeared in the New York 
Hippodrome with that violin it filled the great edifice to 
its full! Even those in the top row of the gallery could 


And when it 
thousand 


hear every note and harmonic note plainly 


is remembered that the Hippodrome seats five 
people and provides standing room for half as many more, 
it must be admitted that Kubelik and Kubelik’s Strad are 
a wonderful combination 

My humble advice in the 
violinist is: When testing or even casually passing judg- 


ment on a violin reputed to be a fine one, remember that 


this connection to average 


your impressions and ideas are limited to a knowledge of 
the two, three or four instruments you may have owned 
and played in your time. And in all probability—unless 
you are one of the few who have a competent maker adjust 
your instrument every litile your conclusions will 
be based on a knowledge of several faultily adjusted in 
struments, 

Personally, I try to find out before trying to suit a man 
with a violin just what sort of man he is. If it is possible, 
I get a drawing or a tracing of his left hand, find out his 
height and weight, and learn if he uses a light or heavy 
bow, 


while 


and what gauge strings, and if out of town request 
his photograph. 

For the man with a touch like the proverbial mule kick 
can never be satisfied if he is sent an extremely sensitive 
instrument that would respond to the 
and revolt at shocks from a bow. And if I find the man 
is accustomed to playing I adjust the instrument 
for that purpose, while player, I 
adjust the instrument for response to light playing. Ad 
fits the violin to get an “O K” from the 
And by adjustment I mean 


from finger board, 


caresses of a bow 
“hard” 
if he or she is a “light” 
justment alone 
two extreme classes of players 
the distance of strings position of post, 
height of bridge, 


adjustments 


sizes of and various other little 


strings 


My final word to anyone who wants a really fine instru 
ment would be to trust to the maker. Select a reliable 
maker, tell him what you want, and he will adjust one or 


more instruments to suit your “dynamics”—I might say 
and be almost certain to suit you 

Another word I invariably give to a person who has a 
fine instrument is: Never let others play it. An instru- 
ment gets sensitive to a certain weight of bowing and 
It comes to respond heautifully to the individual 
Everr the strings equalize themselves 
finger. And the moment a 
strange hand is laid ot there is temporary chaos! 


Play your own instrument and no other, let no other play 


fingering 
touches of its owner 
bow and 


to his weight of 


why, 





your instrument! That should be a “first principle” of 
every violin owner 
Jamaica Ccncert. 
\ verv attractive concert was given by the Jamaica 


(L. 1.) Musical Art S« Thursday evening, Jar 
with Henry Denton as leader of the or 
K. Lejeune, director of the choir, and Paula 
soloist. The program included the following 


Elgar's “Pomp and Cir 


ciety on 
tary 16, Bastow 
chestra; L. 
E. Crosby, 
interesting offerings: Edward 
cumstance” march, G. A. Macfarren’s cantata. “May 
Day.” Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,”” part songs by 
F. Elgar and Horatio W. Parker, a “Dutch Suite” by 
Christiaan Kriens and soprano numbers by H. H 
Roger, Luise Reichardt and Dvorak 
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Dresden Bureau of Tue Musica, Courter, } 
Ersenstuckstr., 16, December 28, 1912. 


Another revival since Strauss’ “Ariadne” has been the 
“Taming of the Shrew” (by Gétz), first performed at 
Mannheim in 1874. For some time (difficult to explain) 
the opera had disappeared entirely from the Dresden rep- 
ertory. Perhaps one reason was that more than ugual 
demands are placed upon the baritone for the role of Pe- 
trucchio, while the soprano is not easy to be found who is 
quite equal to the part of the fiery and “untamed Kath- 
erina.” In Soomer (baritone) and Helene Forti, however, 
the Dresden Opera possesses two artists of exceptional 
ability, and they probably will secure a permanent place 
for this work in the regular repertory. The inherent 
power and charm of Gétz’s opera lie not in any particular 
style, but its music springs genuinely from the inward 
source of inspiration. It is full of that untranslatable 
and inimitable quality which the German describes as 
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“eemiit.” If the work is a little old fashioned, this but 
strengthens its sweet appeal. It is of some significance 
also that comparisons are in order with “Taming of the 
Shrew” and “Figaro’s Marriage,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” ‘“Waffenschmied” (Lortzing), and even “Meis- 
tersinger,” all of them works of the purest classic type. 
Yet Gotz declared that he had never seen or heard the 
“Meistersinger” until after he had composed his opera. 
Nast, Soot, Zador, Ermold, Riidiger and Bussel, under 
Kutschbach’s direction, were the other principals in the 
really excellent performance of this delightful work. The 
warmth of its reception leads to the hope that it will be 
retained in the general plan for the future. 
nRe 

We are informed that our Royal Opera will give its 
next novelty (after d’Albert’s “Licbesketten,” whose pre 
miere falls on January 5) the comic opera of Kinneke 
entitled “The Ace of Hearts.” 

nearer 

“Toft-Toff-Leutenant,” a farce by Director Karl Witt, 

of the Residenz Theater (music by Friedr. Korolanyi), had 


a merry and successful performance December 25. The 
rollicking piece is brilliant in every way. 
nner 


Christmastide always brings Wagner's “Ring” at the 
Royal Opera. The tenor Léltgen took the parts of Sieg- 
fried and Siegmund. 

naure 

“Der Liebe Augustin,” music by Leo Fall, was given at 

the Central Theater. 
nae 

Decidedly the event of greatest interest here just now 
is the appearance of the celebrated Circus Sarrasani, for 
which a sort of hippodrome has been built. This fact is 
of special interest in the musico-dramatic world because 
here Reinhardt, the great dramatic reformer, intends to 
give representations of all his latest gigantic spectacular 
schemes. As the first play, “Julius Cesar” will be given 
early in March. The first representation in this new in- 
stitution was attended by many from the elect circle of 
Dresden’s upper ten, as well as from professional circles, 
ete, and became naturally the sensation of the hour. 
Every seat was sold and crowds were turned away. <A 
play by Frank Wedekind also has been chosen by Rein- 
hardt for performance during the season. 

RRR 

How far reaching the Dalcroze School is becoming in 
its influence is shown by the fact that in the Frankfort 
Opera a new study of “Orpheus” has been undertaken 





with a view to introducing Dalcroze’s ideas as exemplified 
in last season's festival performancess in the new Festival 
Building in Hellerau, The new German Theater in Char- 
lottenburg and the Stadttheater in Prague have begun a 
course in the Dalcroze system as it relates to music and 
movement, In Vienna, Director Gregor has ordered a 
new study of the scenes in the Venusberg, in Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” (according to late models from Paris), un- 
der the direction of Suzi Perrotet, one of Dalcroze’s best 
known pupils, who was long active with him. It is mani- 
festly becoming more and more impossible and foolish to 
ignore the immense significance and enormous success 
everywhere of this new departure in music, movement and 


rhythm. RRR 

At one of the recent symphony concerts of the Royal 
Opera Orchestra, a celebrated pupil of Prof. Emil Sauer, 
Vera Maurina-Press, appeared with the Russian Trio, the 
other two members of which are her husband, Michael 
Press, and his brother, Joseph Press. They introduced a 
work of the Russian composer, Paul Juon, a concerto 
for piano, violin and cello, which is composed somewhat 
in symphonic form and is full of depth and earnestness.. 
rhere is in the first two movements the sad and complain- 
ing tone of the Russian idea of “Weltschmerz,” so typical 
of the melancholy and passionate Slavic nature. The last 
movement is built in dance forms upon volkssong and 
verges slightly on the trivial is not altogether banal. <A 
performance more replete with finish and general perfec- 
tion it is difficult to imagine than the one offered by the 
Russian Trio. Reger’s “Concerto in Old Style” and Han- 
del’s ‘“‘Doppel-Konzert” No. 2, with Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture as a splendid finale, were the other numbers of 
the program. Kutschbach led. 

nRe 

Von Herzogenberg’s oratorio, “Die Geburt Christi,” was 
performed for the first time in Dresden in the Erléser 
Kirche, December 22. Marie Alberti and Frau Sanna van 
Khyn took leading parts. 

RRR, 

In the Tonkinstlerverein a part of the program was de- 
voted to the celebration of Reinhold Becker's seventieth 
birthday anniversary, when his fine sonata in G minor for 
piano and violin was given a memorable performance by 
Bachmann and Bartich, of the well known trio ensemble 

RRe 

Also in the Mozart Verein the entire program was de- 
voted to works of Reinhold Becker, when Tilly Koenen 
sang some of his songs, while two selections for men's 
chorus were delightfully rendered by the Dresdner Lieder 
tafel under Pembauer’s lead. Becker’s symphony in C 
and a fragment from his opera “Frauenlob” were the 
other umbérs. In commemoration of a joint jubilee—that 
of the composer and director, Hacken—enormous laurel 
wreaths were presented. Reinhold Becker was called out 
and finally appeared to bow his thanks, while in the pres- 
entation of the wreath to Director Hacken, a young 
daughter of Frau Witting-Seebass (a prominent member 
of the verein and an exceptionally fine Mozart player) 
delivered a dedicatory peem. Reinhold Becker's particular 
merit is that of a highly gifted lyricist, whose songs flow 
from his heart and from true inspiration. Great enthusi 
asm was manifested in this jubilee anniversary, which 
brought so much honor to a famous Dresden composer, 
deeply venerated here in all circles, 

RRe 

On December 8, Draeseke’s 4 capella mass, dedicated to 
Friedrich August, King of Saxony, was given a perform- 
ance in the Drei Konigs Kirche, under the auspices of a 
volunteer choir, which devoted worthy, if not altogether 
successsful, effort to its reproduction. The mass as a 
whole is divided between some very fine contrapuntal work 
in the difficult choruses and some beautiful quartets. In 
the latter the artists, Doris Walde, Frau Rahm-Renne- 
baum, Emil Enderlein and Emil Pinks, assisted. This 
work bears the highest character of pure and absolute 
music. Being far above the capacity of an ordinary choir, 
it must have been evident beforehand that they would not 
be altogether equal to its many difficulties, though much 
careful work was in evidence. On the other hand, the 
soloists were especially happy in*their delivery of the parts, 
rendering the lovely quartets effectively. Beside some 
other selections from Draeseke, Frau Rahm-Rennebaum 
sang unforgettably two of the songs, “Trost der Nacht” 
and “Mitternacht,” which made a profound impression 
Praise also should be accorded Doris Valde’s fine singing 

nner 

Walter Engelsmann, notwithstanding the assistance of 
such prominent artists as the famous singer Frau 
Fleischer-Edel, Konzertmeister Wollgandt, and Julius 
Klengel, did not establish claims, in a program devoted to 
his compositions, to anything more than a facile gift for 
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ready writing, mostly as it would seem “a l’improvisatore,” 
without any full sense of the mastery of form. In his 
songs and lyrics, however, there are a decided kernel of 
musical thought, and depth and nobility of conception 
which even aims at being lofty. As a song writer, there- 
fore, Herr Elgelsmann has a future. To make his note 
as a composer of other forms, if he will rise above the or- 
dinary, he must study in newer schools and master form 
so thoroughly as to devote himself entirely and freely to 
individual and original expression. F Frau Fleischer-Edel 
distinguished herself on this occasion as interpreter. 
RRR 

In a symphony concert given by the Gewerbehaus Or- 
chestra, Howell Wilson, a pupil of the Berlin teacher, 
Howard Wells, proved beyond all cavil that he has re- 
ceived an excellent pianistic preparation from his thorough 
master, to which he has added a sense of tone color and 
quality, and subtle shading, that does all honor to pupil 
and teacher. Moreover, Mr. Wilson plays with security 
and finish and with exact rhythm and unfailing memory, 
so that he may be credited with almost every feature of 
the successful pianist. One thing is wanting, however, 
and that is, that kind of power, authority and grand mas- 
tery of the large style which distinguishes the great artist 
from the smaller one. Mr. Wilson played Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concerto and selections from Liszt and Chopin. A 
feature of special interest was the appearance of Gustav 
Cords, who is at the head of the “Allgemeine Deutscher 
Tonkinstler Versammlung,” and who directed two of his 
own compositions on this program. “Gudrun” is a piece 
of program music of no very modern style, which seems 
so entirely built upon Wagnerian composition as to appear 
entirely without originality Seside this, in his orches 
tration, Cords does not seem to have any great or even 
proper sense of balance, so that the brass overtopped the 
other instrumentation, while the construction in_ itselt 
scemed lacking in the degrees of nice proportion. Herr 
Cords did not receive any especial mark of recognition 
from his audience. Mr. Wilson was called out repeated]) 
and warmly applauded. 

nrmre 

The old time operatic favorite of Dresden, Charlotte 
Huhn, gave a Lieder Abend here not long since which 
proved that she can still draw and hold a large audience 
Time has, to be sure, made ravages with her voice, which 
was by nature a glorious organ, though greatly overtaxe:| 
by the enormous demands she (often unnecessarily) place | 
upon it. Thus in the famous aria from “Orpheus, “Ach 
ich habe sie verloren,” and in the Brahms “Liebestreu” 
and “Hier, wo sich die Strassen schneiden,” and others of 
the same style, Frau Huhn manifests her always great 
powers where the noble and lofty, dark colored vocal tim 
So, alto 


gether, there was great jubilation in the Palmengarten 


bre and warmth of temperament are demanded 


upon her reappearance here, and her many devoted friends 
and admirers outdid themselves in giving her a richly de 
served ovation, As accompanist the young Wagner again 
distinguished himself, 
RRR 

rhe piano recital of Johanna Thamm revealed a re 
markable development; she has so deepened and matured 
as to appear almost like another person. This was par 
ticularly evident in her fine interpretation of the Beetho- 
ven, op. 81, and Schumann G minor sonatas, which were 
marked by sustained power and true poetical conception 
\lso in the Brahms intermezzo, and scherzo in E flat mi 
nor, the young girl revealed her true artistic “naturel,” as 
the French say, though the Chopin ballade was not quite 
equal to her other efforts, especially in regard to fine 
nuances, and then the “tragik” of this work does not yet 
find a full response in her calm and tranquil nature. But 
all in all, this recital bespeaks great promise for her future 
career. A word should be devoted to the wonderful com 
mand shown in Brahms’ variations on a theme of Handel 

nre*e 

Kapelimeister Leland Cossart prepared a delightful pro- 
gram of his own compositions for the Musik-Salon Zule- 
ger, when Carl Braun, Joh. Konig, Arthur Zenker and the 
fine singer, Lilli Weise, assisted. A prelude for piano, a 
“liebeslied” for oboe d’amour and piano, and an “intro- 
duction” for the same instruments; romanze for violin, 
cello and piano, and an “Etude Caprice” were the instru- 
mental numbers, while the beautiful songs so finely deliv- 
ered by Lilli Weise were among the best things heard on 
this occasion. Besides being a composer of real musical 
instinct, with a commendable and adequate technic in the 
different forms, which he has fairly mastered, Herr Cos- 
sart has an inborn sense of the fine art of higher piano 
playing which should make his career as pianist a success- 
ful one if he devotes the necessary time to it. The singer 
is gifted with an unusually sympathetic and well trained 
soprano, which she uses so intelligently and with so much 
refinement in her vocal art, that it is more than an ordi- 
nary pleasure to listen to her. All told Herr Cossart was 
happy in his choice of artists, who, in spite of the piano 
being a little below pitch for the other instruments, suc- 
ceeded in revealing the best points of his refined compos»- 
tions. E. Porrer-Frisse:1. 


Spalding Warmly Greeted at The Hague. 


As Tue Musicat Courter has previously stated, Albert 
Spalding completed a wonderful tour of Holland last 
month, playing in all the principal cities of the land of 
dykes and windmills. In all, twenty-one concerts were 
given. Notices of his concerts in Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam have been published during the past month in these 
columns, and today there are reproduced more press criti- 
cisms from The Hague, as follows: 

The “piece de resistance,” an A minor solo sonata by Max Reger, 
was certainly programed for the benefit of the critics and music 
lovers. If I had not heard this sonata from Spalding I would have 
taken him to be qa warm and temperamental violinist with purely 
virtuoso ambitions. But by the interpretation of this difficult sonata 
we knew that we had also to do with a thorough and serious mu- 
sician. Really this young virtuoso has all the required capacities— 
absolute technical mastery, soulful tone filled with manly vigor and 
mingled with tenderness and pastel colors, deep insight into form 
and vigorous temperament, also the power to give plastic beauty in 
a sound and controlled manner, though musically profound and mov 
ing; so that the interpreter of the Reger sonata gains “les saluts 
d’honneurs.” One could hear that the violinist had not the slightest 
difficulty, and this is a great necessity if one must interest with 
this austere and noble, if, on the other hand, highly sensitive work 
of art There are not many violinists who have cultivated such 
double stops, such great facility and such pure intonation, and also 
Then there is still the elegance and the 
tasteful manner of interpretation of all those petits riens, and in an 
“Andantino quietoro” of Franck in which the many technical diffi 
culties were given with remarkable quality and ease, the beautiful 
cantabile was played always with a warm and lively temperament, 
with a charming and beguiling tone which came with muted strings 
to enchant the public and win also in this style. 

In a certain way the young violinist had to gain his public with 
each successive piece. That he has not yet disclosed all of his art 
to us in this first appearance I firmly believe, judging from his 
Reger and Handel playing.—Het Vaderland, December 10, 1912. 


such a power for singing. 





The young American, Albert Spalding, has introduced himself as 
a very strong and musical violinistic talent. He interested by the 
solo sonata of Reger, by rarely played Hungarian dances of Brahms 
Joachim, and Cesar Cui’s “Oriental,” a tasteful program which was 
typical of its maker. Also as a violinist he showed much taste by 
his playing and by his interpretation His tone is warm and cul- 
tured, his bowing powerful and sweet, his rhythm sound, and his 
cantabile full of sentiment. Wonderful in style was his playing of 
Handel. He is a violinist that masters his art technically as well 
as artistically—an artist whose interpretation can still become more 
deep perhaps, but who is always introspective and who hates all 
obvious tricks; serious, sound and distinguished A most sympa 
thetic appearance which was greeted heartily by the public and ap 
plauded until a climax of enthusiasm, so that he had to give two 
encores, the “Garten Melodie” of Schumann and the “Humoresque” 
of Dvorak At the end Spalding made his bow with Coenraad Bos 


juite naturally, as the accompaniments were again masterly and 
superb.—Nieuwe Courant, December 19 1912. 


with great gifts for the violin, possessing already 
what one may call a virtuoso technic. I was impressed by the beauty 
of tone and the perfect tecanical finish in the performance of 
Reger’s A minor sonata for solo violin, qa work very grateful for the 


A young man 


instrument, although exceedingly difficult A work of more or less 
rhapsodic content, but with beautiful and interesting passages, as, 
for instance, the double voiced cantilene of the grade and of the 
andante sestenuto. In this bravura sonata and in the Hungarian 
dances of Brahms, and especially in Wieniawski’s polonaise, ofr 
Spalding was in his element. He has truly a brilliant technic and 
many violinists must be jealous of his great certainty in the double 
stop playing, in his wonderful staccato, and in other technical 
qualities. 

The interpretation of the pieces after the pause, as, for instance, 
the Hungarian Dance No. 21, made such an impression that the 
violinist was recalled with enthusiasm and gave as encore a 
“Melodie” of Schumann, and later still the “Humoresque” of 


Dvorak De Avond Post, December 10, 1912. (Advertisement.) 


Norah Drewett Plays in Classic Weimar. 


November 25, 1912, Norah Drewett made her first ap 
pearance at Weimar, the most poetic of all German towns, 
famous for having been the home of Goethe, Schiller and 
Franz Liszt. Modern spirit now reigns in the “Musen- 
stadt,” a great number of modern artists, architects, mu 
sicians and writers having settled down there. The di- 
rector of the “Musikschule,” Herr von Baussnem, com- 
poser of many well known oratorios, founded some two 
years ago a society for the encouragement of modern 
music, and engaged Norah Drewett to present French pi- 
ano pieces. The newspaper notices were as follows: 

Coming after the celebrated Brussels String Quartet, it was no 
easy task for Norah Drewett to arouse great enthusiasm for the 
compositions of Debussy, which are for the most part ungrateful to 
an audience unacquainted with them, in spite of her good rendering. 
But with Ravel's “Yeux d'Eau” she entirely conquered her audi- 
ence, and aroused still greater enthusiasm with the “Etude en 
forme de Valse” by Saint-Saéns, which is technically so original 
and enormously difficult The young pianist unites the highest, 
noblest musical qualities to brilliant technic, and has wonderful 
command of tone coloring in her pianos. Only with an extra num 
ber could she quiet the applause of the exceptionally enthusiastic 
audience. We cannot expect a more brilliant concert this season.— 
Weimarische Nachrichten, November 27, 1912 

Norah Drewett, whose appearance is all youthful grace, played 
with great temperament and charm, her technical abilities being very 
great. Of course, to judge her entirely we must hear her in other 
works. The artists could surely not complain of the warmth of 
their reception, for the hall was crowded, and the applause q true 
homage to such exceptional performances.—Jenaische Zeitung, De 


cem\\er 12, 1913 (Advertisement.) 





“Lanval,” an opera by Pierre Maurice, had its premiere 
at Weimar recently, under Peter Raabe. 
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a HE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 

| @ftener than any other artist before the public. 
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| {it bes been said truly: 
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J. Pierpoint Morcan Luncnes With THE Don 

The day before yesterday, while the Don was eating a 
hard boiled egg at the counter of one of those restaurants 
of the newest phase of the romantic school which are free 
and unrestricted with regard to rules and which permit 
the feeder to stand while eating, the man beside him re- 
marked that he wished what he saw in one of the daily 
papers would come true, 

‘And what did you see in a daily paper?” asked the 
knight, peeling the shell off an end of the egg and throw- 
ing it at the cat, which was wandering about the room 
meowing and begging morsels from the eaters. 

“Why, one of them remarked that now that fresh eggs 
are getting cheaper he hoped that cheap eggs would get 
fresher,” replied the sad faced old gentleman. 

The Don answered never a word, but in that full, round, 
sonorous voice of his, which Clara Butt envies so intensely, 
he sang a phrase of Schubert's “Morgengruss.” 

“It is, it is!” exclaimed the aforesaid gentleman. “I 
knew it could be none other than the renowned Don Key- 
note.” 

“Sir,” said the knight with a profound bow, speaking 
with difficulty through the mealy mass of hard boiled yolk, 

















“WHY SHOULD MORGAN PLAY THE ORGAN?” 


you evidently know me, but you did not recognize me as 
soon as I knew you,” 

“Ah, but the subtlety of the Schubert selection—‘Mor- 
cengrus.’ Gruss, of course, means greeting, and morgen 
means 

“Morgen means Morgan, of course,” said the knight, 
interrupting J. Pierpoint Morgan—for he it was 

“Yes; my name is Morgan—J. Pierpoint Morgan, art 
connoisseur, collector of bric-a-brac, crockery odds-and 
ends, bronze junk, and picture relics.” 

“Exactly; I knew it. And it is with regard to certain 
pictures that I should like to give you a little advice,” re- 
plied the Don, 

“What pictures?” asked the collector, cracking another 
egg. 

“Well, now—for instance, there are a number of oil 
paintings scattered about Europe, here and there, which 
give the beholder a wrong impression about music.” 

“Music!” exclaimed J. P. M., rudely interrupting the 
knight. “Music! Don't mention that abominable subject 
to me.” 

‘Why not?” asked the imperturbable knight; “what's the 
matter with music?” 

“Oh, music’s all right, I suppose; but musicians are such 
low souled creatures who think only about money,” an- 
swered the art collector. 

“They rarely get beyond thinking about it,” replied the 
profound one with an ironical look 

‘They think about it and talk about it all the time. It 
is impossible to pick up THe Musitcat Courter—the only 
paper I read, by the way—without finding paragraph after 
paragraph about the money made by American composers. 
And there are pages devoted to the musicians of Europe 
who come in droves to America for no other purpose than 
to make money. Wherever you turn in the musical pro- 


fession it's money, money, money. And if there’s one 
thing I despise it’s money,’ said Morgan, biting a dill 
pickle to freshen up the taste of the egg. 

“You have plenty of opportunity for cultivating the art 
of despising,” said the profound one again, with ironical 
look number two. 

“Yes, yes, I am cursed with money,” sighed the junk 
emperor; “and that is why I speak so feelingly on the 
subject. But I ask you as a man of honor. Am I not 
doing my best to get rid of it? Is there another man on 
the face of the earth today who wanders about like me 
chucking away million after million on museum fillers?” 

The Don shook his head. 

“Look at that old Cimabue panel in tempora which I 
bought to make a target for my grandson’s air gun. 
Would any other man have done that? No; they put 
those faded, cracked, old fashioned, unsanitary pictures in 
art galleries and tell the public they are marvels of art 
because they were painted six hundred years ago. See the 
way I unload myself of my shame when some one offers 
me a Jan van Eyck—no matter how ridiculous the dress 
of the characters in the picture is—I buy it; it’s all the 
same to me. I know that Rembrandt died in poverty like 
a gentleman and a scholar; yet I’ll pay $250,000 for a 
good specimen of his art. Thank heaven, the artist him- 
self is not alive to get corrupted with the money!” 

“Sir,” said the Don, “I knew that your motives were 
noble, and it was for that reason I asked you to give 
your attention to the uplift of music.” 

“T don’t mind lending music a helping hand; but I shall 
never become a musician. I might have been one, if my 
father had his way. He wanted me to be a good all round 
musician—organist, pianist—teach violin and voice produc- 
tion—harmony—be a composer—and all that. But I saw 
there was too much money in it. I wrote a poem which 
softened his heart. When I recited my ode to him he 
shed a tear and said, ‘My son, you have no ears for 
music.’ The poem went something like this—ahem !— 

‘Why should Morgan 

Play the organ 

Or the violin? 

Why should J. 

Learn the A. B. 

C. of song and sin? 

Why should’—er—er—huh! I seem to have 
forgotten it. But, however, it’s all past. Too late, too 
late! I can’t be a musician now, so I might do what I 
can for Don Keynoté who, I am told, has resisted all the 
money allurements of music and is giving his life to the 
art he loves for ethical rewards only.” 

“Alas, too true—I mean, certainly, certainly,” exclaimed 
the knight. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Morgan. 

“IT want you to go to Paris, buy that picture by Paolo 
Veronese called the Marriage at Cana, and destroy it,” 
said Don Keynote. 

“Great Scott, man, what do you mean?” exclaimed Mor- 
gan in amazement. 

“IT mean what I say; because it is all wrong in its mu- 
sical history. For instance, how could the musicians at 
the marriage at Cana play on violins which were not in- 
vented till 1,500 years after the banquet—eh ?” 

J. Pierpoint Morgan shook his head dubiously and ex- 
pressed the fear that the Veronese picture, which is the 
largest canvas in the Louvre, was not for sale. 

“Buy the Louvre,” said the Don. 

“The Louvre belongs to France,” replied the art col- 
lector. 

“Then you must buy France. Why not? France is a 
small country. It happens to be the painting center of the 
world at present and if you added it to the United States 
we could raise our own artists without going abroad,” 
explained the knight. 

“Your suggestion is a happy one, and one, moreover, 
that will allow me to get rid of a burdensome load of 
my monetary disgrace,’ replied Morgan joyfully, filling 
his pocket with matches and toothpicks from the supply 
on the counter. 

“When you have bought France I want you to run over 
to Holland and buy up all you can find of those Dutch 
abominations in the way of musical pictures. The Rijks 
Museum in Amsterdam is full of them. Such pictures as 
K. du Jardin’s “Trumpeter,” for instance, ought to be ex- 
terminated. You couldn't get as high as the third har- 
monic on such a trumpet. Corn Bega’s ‘Rustic Concert’ 
makes the average person laugh, which is certainly bad 
concert manners. That’ scoundrel Frans Hals paints a 
man playing a lute and calls it ‘The Fool.’ That is an 
insult to music, nothing less. Jan Steen’s ‘Drunken Roy- 
sterers’ shows musicians in a company where they should 
not be seen. That particular picture is a disgrace to the 
Van der Hoop museum. And as for the ‘Lady Playing 
the Piano,’ by Dirk Hals—why, the less said the better. 
If that’s a Dutch piano, all I can say is that I—” 

“Don’t say any more,” exclaimed Morgan impatiently 
interrupting the knight; “I dare say I can soon clean up 
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the Dutch galleries. Have you any more work for good round of applause. Miss Page followed with one of Vieux ndividuality, who impresses her readings pleasantly and 
me?” temps’ most popular violin pieces, the ballade and polonaise, an gly on her hearers Aaded to this her technic is excellet 
wep . she was more than satisfying. Then came Mr~Gamble. . . . He her touch and tone good Performers of this ss 
Yes. I want you to go to London and get two offensive ites GU Gin cat ie ai. ved ee ek i on teevind teesen tee teenteeden wihuedse 
pictures out of the National Gallery,” replied Don Key- aria from Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” for his opening num W. S., Musical News, November 18, 191 
noté. ber, he was not as fully appreciated as he deserved. Sir Edward's 
“Hum-m-m! That's more of a job Those Englishmen susic is not the sort that appeals to the average audience. Late If all young pianists ayed as well as did Eleanor Sj 
: , - “ou n a group, which included Saint-Saéms’ “Le Pas d’Armes” an uverage piano recital would be a far less tedious affair than is ! 
are such an obstinate set. I know rll work the Govern- he banjo selection referred to, he created a most favorable impres »0 often the case 
ment. There are only about 670 members of the House sion, which was repeated when he gave the Gounod “Philemo: She held her audience engrossed from the beginning of he 
of Commons. Now, if | slip them a million apiece all and Baucis” aria and the Irish ballad by Hilton-Turvey. Alto cital to the end 
round they will make the pictures mine by act of Parlia- sether it was one of the best of the concerts given under tl For Miss Spencer is mot merely a very xecut bu 
- ment. Nothing is easier,” exclaimed J. Pierpoint Morgan, auspices of Mr. Radcliffe. (Advertisement.) is also a thorough artiot of strong and interesti & personality 
: rs everything that she does bears the impress of clear and orig 
counting out fifteen cents for his lunch. thought, happily express Daily Graphic, Novemt 8, 


Eleanor Spencer in London. 

Last week some brilliant criticisms from the most im ae Sie 
portant London dailies were quoted, testifying to the su 

cess in the British capital of Eleanor Spencer, the gifted 


“No, no; let me pay,” said the Don taking the punched 
meal check from the Wall Street art patron 


“That's very good of you,” said Morgan, “It'll be my German Opinions of Gruppe. 


treat next time when I get back from buying Europe , : EP _ " : : 
What pictures do you want me to get out of the London YOU"S American pianist. Herewith are appended more \dditional press notices on Paulo Gruppe’s recent recital 
National Gallery?” London criticisms written in the same vein: in Aeolian Hall, New York, are from two German pape: 
+ ¢ > ’ 
} | oe 

“a of > ‘ ; ‘— « : aster.’ ¢ Other features of musical interest have been the admirable pia as follows: 

One of them is \ an Steen’s ‘Music Master,’ another playing of Eleanor Spencer, a gifted artist of unquestionable tal ost evenion Pauls — recital in which he pla) . 
one is Jan Vermeer’s ‘Young Lady at a Spinet, another TS Ry OS el aaa pe: 

‘ ‘ : d 40 a of Sain a s, the : suite a ar € « 

is Gabriel Metsu’s ‘Duet.’ Dietrich’s ‘Itinerant Musicians ns by Tschaikowsky, Hay und Klengel. Herr Gruppe’s tone is 





ought to go, too. Any one looking at that ‘Music Mas big and flexible; his using is fine and he plays with energy 
ter,” for instance, would think that the principal occupa rhythm. He made a: 3s ith the Bach suite, wh 
tion of a teacher was flirting with young lady pupils yma “a ot ; > Oe ae Semen “3 
which is never the case—never; for music teachers are De > P 4 
notoriously serious,’ added the Don 

“Right you are, Don, every time. I'll attend to all these The gh so, P ‘ av ecita 
little matters for you. But don’t let it get into the papers ee Raaman Sams oe , 
It will spoil my business, for one thing; and, secondly c ‘em * 4 , : re i 
none of this talk is very funny,” said J. Pierpoint Mcrgan j ‘ has d k ‘ 
swallowing a soda mint tablet to settle the lunch for his ying night see h ‘ ' 

“No; it’s not funny to read; but it will be funny i! oy , ct : <e & A 
you do it,” remarked Don Keynoté, waving good by t page it i as 
the Raphael. jobber. CLARENCE Lucas Parole . i } 

ox The audience showed th ‘ ‘ 
New York Staats Zeitung, | ar y ; 


Clement Sings Love Songs. 
Edmond Clement, the celebrated French tenor, assisted 
by Andre de Fouquieres, the French lecturer, gave an in 
teresting recital at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on Tues 


Horatio Connell Sings for President Taft. 


Wednesday evening of week before last, Horatio Con 











. . ! ] he he P mn vy < recital t h home < ! Mr 

day afternoon, January 21, under the distinguished patron : t ’ —y a © ae the , 

. , ) rl m shin atte a l *f tn 
age of Mrs. Alfred Anson, Mrs. John Astor, Mrs, O. H Henry —_ -" n Washingt ~ ter linner thi 
- he “s y; or *’resident ar s aft ong ti 
P. Belmont, the Duchesse de Chaulnes, Mrs. Henry Clews, hostess g - tor ent and Mr Paf Among tl 
~ - cue ‘ . ical were Mrs Gr er Cleveland h 

Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs Sr at oo ie : a ir : : eveland, tl 

: . - Kappy — . ty j assador and srvé 1e Ministe the 

Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Mrs. Oli ELEANOR SPENCER British Ambassac + , nhs : e, Une nister of 

3 : 5 “the } an adam do ¢] Danisi inis 
ver Gould Jennings, Elizabeth Marbury, Mrs. Stanley Mor Netherlands and dame Loudon, the Danish Minist 

; ae : se i sound technic that sl 1 carry her far in the future.—D Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt, and Justice and M 

timer, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. William Douglas 5 November 26, 101! ; ; . “ber aa ti 

Sloane, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. Charles Steele, Mrs. Rich- ae lamar — l _ and Mrs. Clevel ;. C Were Very CON 

. Pig . » P he , 5: , : at , plimentary when they talked with Mr. ( ell, and tli 
ard Stevens, Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, Mrs. William Perhaps the first thing to strike one ‘ tying is the ess« peaeemary * ' ec © —_ ' 
‘ l nusical ature er tone und mext the onfident sty reside al auded gorously ‘ quested the sinwe 

Payne Thompson, Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas and Mrs ate Y mature of | 4 : recited 7 a President app : ; ” . — ' 

tes vhich comes from a sure technic he gave a decidedly stro per to repeat a little rench ng 

> ? , . > > « 

Norman J. de R. Whitehouse. formance of Beethoven's “Appassionata Sonata A group of S Nagy ear gare th a 
on . . oO r las ther engageinents ' societ this 
The program was devoted to the old “Chansons d'Amour itti_ pieces were played delightfully, part of Bach’s suite was give , ; ' 

’ = “a a , ‘ ii ait nonth and ring booking t rat ) 

of France,” dating from the eleventh to the eighteenth with just the right spirit, and the charm of the little musette wa - a ngs he e Pa 

- ’ ‘ igh dt the sympathetic quali f Miss Spencer's touc N ) u } 
century. Clement’s task was not an easy one, for each ach heightened by the sympathetic quality , ‘ 

' "4 nd tone Pall Ma Gazette, November 18, tort 

song represented an entirely different period, yet he suc ome — - 
ceeded in putting the right atmosphere in his interpretation remy or Spencer's pia Nae ng . “ recital at oe Ha American Composer's Consolation. 

; j a 4 Friday afternoon possesse: am indivi ty an gnificance 

ten yay cent » ‘ &sS10 ‘ ] 

of a 7 turn ten ler, gay, entimental and passion iade one forget the excellence of her technic, a most convin Your stomach is so affected that | fear we shall ha 

ate, ¥ — de acacy of phrase was the pertection of el . proof of true artistx ability Referee, November ) oi to operate tor its removal *: 

gance. he artist was in splendid voice, and his offerings = ‘All right, remove it; I never use it anyhow 

enabled him to make the best use of it; his upper range Eleanor Spencer arranged a program of familiar items for he You never use it? What busine mak 

was exquisite and his pianissimo a thing of beauty The Piano recital at B tein Hall, . : ‘ . ’ , ) 

: “Sonata Appassionata.” She is weve . tist with a decid I am a poet Houston Post 


entire performance was most fascinating and delighted 





the large and fashionable audience which applauded every 
number and demanded repetitions of the charming “Ca 





fait peur aux Oiseaux” and “Les Filles de la Rochelle.” 


The complete program follows T Hi E 








Chanson de Trouvere (1185) Arranged by Kurt Schindle 

Guillot Martin (1525) Arranged by Perilhou 

Bois Epais (162%) Lully ® e ° 

Avec mes Sabots (1590) Arcadet 

Plaisir d'Amour (1738 Marti 

Menuet (1685) Deshoullieres 

Tendres Souvenirs (1768 . Pac FA RE AMER AR AN ERORTRES So war Ne eR 
Jeunes Fillettes (18:15) Wecker! 

Du moment qu’on aime Gretr 

La Bateliere (ses) Arranged by Wekerl: DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 
Menuet (1833) Exaudet 

Ca fait peur aux Oiseaux (1814) Bernar 

Venez, agreable printemps (1832) Weckerlir 

Les Filles de la Rochelle (1830) Tiers 





List of cities in which the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
ee ee has appeared, or will appear, during the season of 1912-13. 


Before one of the largest audiences of the season, num 
bering close to 3,000 persons, the Ernest Gamble Concert 


Party made its initial bow to Richmond, Va., on January Chicago Milwaukee Oxford 


9 in the City Auditorium. The next number on this art- 
ists’ series will be Madame Rappold. The Virginian had Pittsburgh Columbus (3 concerts) Dela 
ware 


this to say of the Gamble program: 
a Buffalo Louisville 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party was the attraction in the City 
Auditorium last night and a large idience was on hand to enjoy Cl land Da ton (3 concerts) 
the treat Ernest Gamble, basso-cantante, headed the party which eve y . Racine 


included Verna Page, violinist, and Edwin Shonert, pianist. The Detroit Akron 


program was decidedly ambitious, but, for all that, it was thoroughly 
appreciated. It included a most popular variety ranging from Franz ( " _ :) 

Liszt to Sidney Homer, Vieuxtemps, Elgar, Chopin, Delibes, Saint Toledo Oberlin 2 concerts Madison 
Saéns, Sarasate, Gounod, etc, and the result was most satisfactory 
To be sure, Richmond has heard Homer's “Banjo Song” so often 
that it has become almost a nuisance, but even that did not inter 
fere with the success of the affair The audience applauded en 














susiastically, and although the Irish : t the cl f the pro i T B ildi CINCINNATI OHIO 
a A eee ee se Sr | Address = 604-605-606 Union Trust Building - : 
relief. 


Mr. Shonert opened the program in grand style with the second 











; 


Hungarian raps ar « good old Liszt number received a 
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York man connected with a large commercial 

idently interested in singers sent a letter to 
M Courier last week, asking information con- 
rs famous years ago First, the letter writer 


know “If Tamagno was one of the three great 


f his time.” The other question asked seemed al- 

t pathetic, and doubtless it will shock some of the pres- 

t da pera stars But, let the inquiry appear, just as 
wa dressed to this paper: “Was there ever a tenor 
the name of Campanini?” “Chapters on the Opera,” 
B on the Opera” and musical dictionaries of various 
nds exist; however, being a busy man, our correspond- 


ncluded that it would require less of his valuable 


write to Tue Musicat Courter for the facts than 
hour or two looking up the information at the 


lic Library rhe writer of this letter is surely young 

| nterest in music must be a new experience. Could 
f us who know and read about the celebrated op 

1 singers of this day imagine some one writing to a 


il authority forty years hence and inquiring “if ever 
was a tenor by the name of Caruso.” Italo Campa- 


ni may not have attained to the sensational reputation 
yyed by Caruso, but he was famous and idolized as 
ently as twenty-five years ago In his day he was one 
e shining illustrators of romantic roles, Campanini 
din Parma, November 22, 1896. Francesco Tamagno, 
ted the. role of Otello (Verdi) at La Scala, Milan, 
< 87, died less than ten years ago. Tamagno sang at 
he Metropolitan Opera House during the season of 1895- 
Ro When this writer heard him the last time in 
Otello,” Emma Eames was the Desdemona, Eugenia Man 
elli the Emilia, and Victor Maurel, the Iago 
nRe 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford are to give their 
joint recital in New York, at Carnegie Hall, Tues 
afternoon, February 4. Madame Butt is to sing on 


Ze, this day Schubert's setting to “Der Erlkémg”; a group 
Brahms songs; “La Cloche,” by Saint-Saéns; some 
h ait nd “The Promise of Life,” by Cowen. Mr 
| umbers are lieder by Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf, Grieg, Brahms, and songs in English by Parry, 
erville, Stanford, Vaughn Williams, Maude Valerie 
Vhit the wers will join in duets by Liza Leh 
ie RnRe 
’ Philip Spooner, the American tenor, whose home now 


in New York, will sing at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 


nuary 31, at a concert to be given by Dallmeyer Rus 
| Mr. Spooner’s numbers for this appearance include 
lian r and nes in English and French 
RRR 
z Harriet Ware, whose health was in a precarious state 
t ye has entirely recovered. The composer is plan- 
ling to give a concert of her compositions at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, some time in March Anna Case, so- 
pt f the Metropolitan Opera Company, and David 
Bispham, who | sung many of Miss Ware's songs, are 
to assist at th neert. There is to be a chorus, too 
When asked if she would conduct the concert herself 
after the manner of the men composers, little Miss Ware 
looked startled as she replied: “Oh, no, I could not do 
that Miss Ware has the grace and manner of the born 
gentlewoman. She seems leagues removed from the self 
é en who are up and doing things in this 
yf urs 
Rn Re, 
Having nearly exhausted the realm of old music in 


f its past concerts, the MacDowell Chorus, of the 

la Cantorum, will present compositions by present 

it the next concert, March 12, at Carnegie 

lall, New York. Some fine examples of a capella sing 


e promised. The music for this night will include 
7 | rs: 

Atalant n Calydon (for twenty-part 

ince horus: first time in America) ..»Granville Bantock 
' ( . des le Charles Duc d’Orleans, 
a 

Claude Debussy 

1 Se s of English and Irish Folktunes (new, first 
Perey Grainger 
hue BM . mn an enigmatic scale) ot ekseteceneden «++. Verdi 





Laudi alla Vergine (for women’s choruS).......--.eseseeeeee Verdi 
Der Abend (Evening). Set to Schiller’s Ode (sixteen-part 
SE GS gcc pc akicen vesebakesweentadnsees Richard Strauss 


Two Cherubim Songs of the Russian Church. 
By Gretchaninoff. 
sy Rachmaninoff 
RRe 
Du-ing her recent visit to Boston, Elena Gerhardt, the 
German lieder singer, was interviewed by the Boston Post, 
and in voicing her opinions she told the interviewer that 
she thought the American might succeed in reviving Amer- 
ican folk music by offering pzizes to clubs willing to enter 
into a competive contest. Miss Gerhardt thinks we might 
make a beginning by holding such a contest at the forth- 
coming Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco in 
1915. In her own words Miss Gerhardt said: 
“Surely some ‘backer,’ some wealthy supporter of Ameri- 
can art or music, will come forward to provide the p~izes 

















BONCI. 


if the directors of the San Francisco Fair would not them- 
selves provide the prope- incentive for the musicians, 
singers and composers 

“With a lamentably few exceptions, your composers, 
singers and musicians neglect the native music. 

“And why do you thus slight the melody of your soil? 
What real progress is being made with p-eserving the songs 
of the darkies of the old South? Is anybody doing any- 
thing not only toward the preservation but for the present 
popularization of the lays of the cowboys of the Southwest, 
so like the old Scottish border ballads? What is being 
done for the songs of the old Maine woodsmen and their 
hardy cousins, the Canadian voyageurs? And finally, what 
progress is being made with keeping for posterity the wild 
words and melodies of the still existing Indian tribes of 
the Northwest and Southwest? 

“But in your great and flourishing country, I sought and 
sought before I learned of the real native music. I know 
the compositions of Carrie Jacobs Bond, Cadman, Harriet 
Ware and so forth. But the real spontaneous music, the 
kind the words and music of which simply form them- 
selves, is far harder to find. 

“Of neglected negro melodies, I have also seen an old 
minstrel book containing ‘Do-da Do-da Day,’ ‘Sammy, Put 
Dat Banjo Down,’ ‘The Hogs Am in the Gawden a-Rootin’ 
Up de Groun’ and others. But I rather suspect that these 


melodies and words, like ‘Dixie,’ were written by white 
men, not negroes.” nee 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the soprano, now making a joint 
recital tour in the Far West with Claude Cunningham, the 
American baritone, told a reporter of the Tacoma Daily 
News that she (Madame Rider-Kelsey) likes to have her 
audiences well dressed. Madame Rider-Kelsey, herself, 
has always shown the best taste in matters sartovial. Both 
singers have been entertained on the tour by men and 
women prominent in the musical and society worlds. 
Madame Rider-Kelsey also stated to the Western news- 
paper man that she preferred the Far West to the Middle 
West. nee 

Pasquale Amato’s engagement to sing at Verdi’s birth- 
place next autumn ought to surprise no one, but in order 
to do it the famous singer was obliged to refuse offers 
to sing elsewhere. Amato is specially engaged for “Fal- 
staff,” which will be directed by Toscanini. This is the role 
which Amato sang with great success in Buenos Aires last 


summer. - - er 

Haensel & Jones, managers of Alessandro Bonci, have 
received several requests to be included on Bonci’s pro- 
gram for the recital he is to give at Aeolian Hall, Satur- 
day evening, February 15. The famous tenor most likely 
will sing one or two songs in English, as he did at his 
New York recitals last year. His rendition of Schubert's 
setting of “Hark, Hark, the Lark” was truly delightful, 
and whenever the celebrated tenor sings now, this lovely 
song is asked for. nur 


Hildegard Hoffmann-Huss gave a song recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music last Saturday evening (lec- 
ture hall), at which the Amevican soprano illustrated “The 
Evolution of the ‘Lied’” Her evening was entitled, “A 
Liederabend.” Mrs. Huss was assisted at the piano by her 
husband, the composer-pianist, Henry Holden Huss. A 
review of their evening will be found in the Brooklyn 


letter. nee 
Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt and Putnam Griswold are 
among the famous singers who gave recitals in New York 
this week. Mr. Griswold appeared at Aeolian Hall, Mon- 
day afternoon (see review elsewhere). Miss Gerhardt 
sang at Aeolian Hall yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon. 
Madame Culp sang at Carnegie Hall last night. The Culp 
and Gerhard reviews will be published next week. 
neRre 
\ young lady from Batavia, N. Y., has written THe 
Musicat Courter asking where the Verdi-Wagner festivals 
are to be held. It is about time for some one to inquire, 
Where are they not to be held? All over this country 
and in many of the musical strongholds of Europe there 
will be festivals and many special performances of Wagne= 
and Verdi operas to commemorate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of these composers, both born in 
1813. This announcement ought to make the singevs feel 
glad. Rare 
Since Massenet died last autumn, his songs and arias 
have found places on many programs. Madame Namara- 
Toye is to sing the gavotte from the French composer's 
opera, “Manon,” at the Mozart Society’s musicale at the 
Hotel Astor, Saturday aftecnoon, February 1. On this 
occasion, Madame Namara-Toye also sings “The Russian 
Nightingale Song,” by Alabieff; “Stille Thranen,” by 
Schumann; “Jeunes Fillettes,” by Weckerlin; a serenade, 
by Rudolph Ganz; “L’oiseau bleu,” by Camille Decreus; 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak; “Song of the 
Nile,” by Courtlandt Palmer, and “Pierrot,” by Dagmar 
Riibner. Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish pianist-composer, 
is to play some of his own works and compositions by 
Chopin and Liszt. RRR 


Some of those who sing and speak in public ought to 
consult William Guard, press representative of the Met-o- 
politan Opera Company, and ascertain where Mr. Guard 
studied tone production. Last Monday evening, when 
“Die Meistersinge-”’ was sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Hermann Weil, the Hans Sachs, lost temporary 
control of his vocal chords, and because of this the first 
scene of the third act was eliminated. Mr. Guard was 
obliged to make the announcement from the stage, and in 
that huge audito-ium it was possible to hear every word 
of the little speech in all sections of the house. It is not 
necessary for a voice to be powerful in order to be heard, 
but purity in emitting tones and a sympathetic quality will 
usually carry in any hall or house with fai- acoustics. 

RRR 

Janet Spencer, the handsome American contralto, was the 

center of attraction at a box party during the last pe-form- 
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ance by the Metropolitan Opera Company at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music 
an 
Evan Williams provided lovers of beautiful singing a 
real treat at his recent New York recital. It is two years 
since Williams sang in New York, but it is fervently hoped 
that the golden voiced tenor will not neglect to reappear 
in the metropolis next season, or sooner if it can be ar 
-anged 
zee 
Annie Louise Cary, Clara Louise Kellogg and Emma 
Thursby, three once famous American singers now retired, 
are honorary members of the Rubinstein Club of New 
York. Lillian Nordica, who is also American, but not 
retired, is another honorary membe> of this club of women 
singers 
nner 
Riccardo Martin's singing of the “Lohengrin” “Nar-a 
tion” at the Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, January 19, inspired the hope that this 
American tenor will some time sing the role of the “Swan 
Knight” in New York. The beauty of Martin's voice is 
wonderful, and he always seems quite in his element when 
singing romantic parts. The idea that Martin sings no 
German is absurd; one of his best selling talking machine 
records is Dvorak’s beautiful song, “Als die alte Mutter.” 
EMMA L. TRAPPER 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder’s Notices. 
\ few press notices of Theodora Sturkow Ryder, while 
mn tour with Carolina White, under the management of the 
Redpath Musical Bureau, are herewith reproduced 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, a noted pianist, was introduced as a 
surprise to the audience and her playing pleased her hearers nearly 
as much as the singing of Miss White did.—Green Bay. Wis.., 
Gazette, January 7, 1913 

One of the pleasant surpri f the concert was the work of 


fheodora Sturkow-Ryder, the solo pianist and the accompanist. 
In both positions she was capital Miss Ryder is a bit unusual. 
She neither over caresses the instrument with tenderness nor 
pounds it brutaliy—extremes to which most pianists readily go 
She just plays with taste, with marked technical intelligence, and 
manifest individuality She has the most wonderful dexterity and 
agile fingering. She constantly grew in the favor of the audience 
Denver Post, January 11, 1913 


—_——-~ 


Chis richly varied program was broken by piano soli by Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, who accompanied the singer and contributed in no 
small measure to the enjoyment the musicale received from the 
evening's offering The soli were a d'Albert suite an Arensky 
study and “The Lark” by Balakergw and polichinelle by Rach 
naninofft For encores the pianist gave dainty little sketches, one 
f which, “The Musical Snuff Box,” caused the player to be re 
called again and again.—Denver Republican (Advertisement.) 





Witherspoon as Sarastro. 

Herbert Witherspoon seems to be able to accomplish 
about any task he sets his hand to. A short time ago he 
sang the role of Sarastro in the “Magic Flute” at tl 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, with great success 
though the range of the music goes much lower than that 
usually written for bassos Mr. Witherspoon, howeve 
overcame this obstacle with flying colors and won high 
praise from the critics. The New York Telegram sai! 
“Mr. Witherspoon is a very dignified figure as Sarastro 
and sang well,” and the Mail commented: “Herbert With 
erspoon delivered the music and the message impressively 
lhe two great arias of this role, especially ‘In diesen Heili 
gen Hallen, were achievements of the highest order, the 
beauty of Mr. Witherspoon's diction and pronunciation lx 
ing not the least of his merits.” The other papers were 
equally complimentary The basso accomplished his task 
with artistic intelligence and taste” (Press). “His imper- 
sonation was marked by the intelligence and poise and the 
understanding that he displays in all his characterizations” 


(Evening World) “The music of Sarastro is a little low 
for Mr. Witherspoon, but he sang the music in admiral! 
style” (Times). “The basso acquitted himself with great 


credit. His cantilena was smooth and sonorous, and hx 
sang with dignity and style” (Sun) 
Esperanza Garrigue's Pupil. 

Minnie Davis, soprano, gave a song recital at the resi 
dence of Mrs. Charles Ed. Manierre, West End avenue 
New York, January 20, the object being to interest some 
wealthy friends in this talented young girl, who possesses 
an unusually fine voice Miss Davis sang well, and a fund 
has been started for the living expenses of the young stu 
dent while Madame Garrigue prepares her for the operatic 
stage 


WilKs Plays with Orchestra in New York. 

As reported in another column of this issue of Tue 
Musicat Courier, Norman Wilks, the distinguished young 
English pianist, appeared in recital at the Hotel Plaza, Fri- 
day afternoon of last week. On Saturday evening Mr 
Wilks again played in New York, this time at Carnegie 
Hall, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in one of the 
concerts given by the Evening Mail. The house was 





crowded and Wilks won a brilliant success with his rendi- 
tion of the E flat major concerto by Liszt 

Monday evening of this week Wilks played in Albany, 
N. Y., with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he makes 
his second appearance with the famous Boston orchestra 
this week, on Friday, at Providence, R. | 





ANOTHER McCORMACK RECITAL IN NEW YORK. 

John McCormack, the idolized Irish tenor, is to give an 
other New York recital. The date fixed for this is Sat- 
urday evening, February 22 (Washington's Birthday), 
Mr. McCormack will again sing at Carnegie Hall, where hx 
has appeared three times before this season—twice in re 
cital and once with the New York Philharmonic Society 
He has also had one appearance with the Mozart Society 
at the Hotel Astor, but demands to hear him have been 
coming in thick and fast since the last concert, when nearly 
1,000 persons were turned away for lack of room 


Spalding Touring Scandinavia. 

Albert Spalding is touring Scandinavia this month and 
next month. The American violinist ended his vacation 
in Florence, Italy, soon after the middle of January, and 
after a few days in Paris went to Hamburg, Germany, 
where he played on January 21. He opened his Scandi 
navian tournée in Copenhagen, January 25 and gave a 
second concert in the same city the next day. January 
30 (tomorrow) Spalding is booked to appear as soloist 
with the Symphory Orchestra at Bergen, Norway He 
gives recitals in the same city on February 1 and 4; then 
his tour will continue as follows 


February 8, Goteberg 


February Goteberg 


February 11, Christiania 
February 13, Christiania 
February 15, Stockholm 


February 17, Stockholm 

February 20, Helsingfors (with Philharmonic Orchestra) 
February 25, Helsingfors (recita 

February Helsingfors ecita 


After the last appearance at Helsingfors, Mr. Spalding 
woes to Russia and is to give a recital at St. Petersburg 
on March 3. 


Alice Garrigue Mott's Waiting List. 

On account of the large number of her pupils, Alic 
Garrigue Mott has intrusted her waiting list to an as 
sistant. Among the professional singers who have studied 
with Madame Mott are Marguerite Lemon, Carrie Bride 
well, Marie Kaiser, Grace Madison, Julie Lindsay, Minna 
jovelli, Lydia Garrigue Ferguson 

Marguerite Lemon, the soprano, has just returned to 
this country, having been singing abroad, and Carrie Bride 
well, the well known contralto, is now filling engagements 
in various cities of this continent 





Heizer Course of Concerts in Sioux City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of the Heizer School of 
Music in Sioux City, Ia., are taking a number of distin 
guished artists on there for concerts this season Maud 
Powell, the celebrated violinist, appears under the Heizer 
direction at the New Grand on February 7. Members of 
the MacDowell Club, in which Mrs. Heizer is very activ: 
have worked hard to arouse interest in these concert 
The Heizers bring the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra t 
Sioux City for a concert on March 26 


David Sapirstein’s Recital Program. 
David Sapirstein, the pianist, will present the followius 
attractive prog-am at his New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, February 4 


Sonata, op. 1 Reethower 
The Four Ballades Chopi 
Op. 23, G minor 
Op. 38, 1 najor 


Op. 47, A flat ma 
Op. sa, F minor 
Mephisto Walz Liszt- Buso 


Grimson to Play with Philharmonic. 

Bonarios Grimson, violinist, is to make his first New 
York appearance this season, playing the Bruch G minor 
concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, February 2. Later he appears with 
the Apollo Club of St. Louis, and in Pittsburgh on the af 
ternoon of February 13, playing for the Brearley Alumni 
Association New York society has made much of Mr 
Grimson, and he has many drawing room recitals booked 
during the remainder of the season 





Sovereign-Dunseith. 

Alice Sovereign, the contralto, who has spent severa! 
years studying and singing opera in Europe, was marrie’| 
January 16 to Samuel Dunseith, at the home of her 
brother, Clarence E. Sovereign, at Rockford, If. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunseith will reside in Florence, Italy, at Piazza M: 
lina 1, after April 1 
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The Knabe is the most 
carefully constructed piano 
of the day, every detail be- 
ing a perfect part made to 
measure up to the Knabe 
standard of excellence. Not 
only is each component part 
of Knabe Pianos a’ finished 
product in’ itself, {but the 
thoroughness of Knabe'con- 
struction is {followed out in 
the “thousand and one” 
parts comprising the com- 
plete instrument, all of which 
are made in the Knabe 
factory. In considering the 
purchase of a piano you 
may never have thought of 
this, which is worthy of 
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mechanism—every form of expression 
control. In a word, they leave nothing 
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H. O. Osgood, Ungererstrasse 42/4. 
Cable and telegraphic address: ‘‘Osgood, Munich." 

LEIPsICO— 

Eugene E. Simpsen, Niirnbergerstrasse 27. 

DRESDEN— 

Mrs. B. Potter-Frissell, Eisenstuckstrasse 16. 

MILAN— 

Signor G. Losardi, Vie 8. Pietro all’ orto 16. 

ROME, ITALY— 

Mrs, Dolly Pattison, 90 Via Francesco Criept. 

MOSCOW, RUSSIA— 

Ellen von TidebSbl, Arbatte, 84 Deneschny. 

THE HAGUE-- 

Dr. J. de Jong, office of Het Vaderland. 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM— 

Luella Anderson, 52 Rue de I'Ermitage. 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN— 

Loutea Upling, Roslagsgatan 87, (by Karlson). 

VICTORIA, B, C.— 

Miss May Hamilton, 620 Mensies Street, Victoria, B. O. 

BOSTON 

Blanche Freedman, 108 Hemenway &t., Suite 7. "Phone: B.B. 6554. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.-— 

Harold Parry Quicksall, 1522 Porter St.; 
R91 X 

PITTSBURGH, PA.— 

Hollis Edison Davenny, 845 Western Avenue, N. 8.; Telephone: 
Cedar 2701R. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— 

Ernest R. Kroeger, Musical Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

BUFFALO, WN. Y¥.— 

Cora Jolia Taylor, 819 irene Avenue. 

CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA, . VA— 

Dept. of Southern Schools. Wm. 6. Mason, 1206% Quarrier 
Street. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.— 

Mr. Johnaon McClure Bellows, Musical Editor of St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— 

Katherine Whipple-Dobbe, 425 Fourth Avenue. 
COLUMEUS— 

Mrs. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson Avenue. 
CLEVELAND— 

R. N. O'Netfl, 1877 784 Street. 
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Ernest SCHELLING will give his third New York 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 15, at 2.30 o'clock. 








A report that Boston surely will have municipal 
opera within the year seems to us to be such stuff 
as dreams are made of—to speak in the words of 
a certain gifted author. 

——@—— 

Soon we shall hear another opera in English at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In the meanwhile, 
we wonder if “Mona,” last season’s native produc- 
tion, will be revived this winter. 

Wuoever says that Sunday amusements ought 
to be stopped never has enjoyed the spectacle of 
seeing the encore claque at work at the Metro- 
politan Opera House concerts on the Sabbath even- 
ing’s. 

easy Seen 

Tue moving picture theaters are advertising 
‘*Parsifal’ in three reels.” We should think that 
after the third reel Parsifal would cease to be a 
moving picture and become a study of still life 
while he slept it off. 

——-_4—__—__——— 

ELronorA pe Cisneros will sing the role of 
Clytemnestra, the dramatic soprano part of the 
opera “Cassandra” (by Vittorio Gnecchi), which is 
to receive its premiére in Philadelphia next month, 
and will be given in New York February 23. 

Tne first performance of “The Girl of the 
Golden West” at the Scala, Milan, took place re- 
cently and the work was well received. After mak- 
ing the rounds of many opera houses in Italy, the 
“Girl” finally reached Milan. Much musical poli- 
tics surround this unusual delay. 

“Witt you please tell a curious world, for once 
and all,” asks J. L. B., “why so many musicians 
see fit to wear long hair?” After due deliberation 
we should say that those musicians who wear their 
hair long do so because they wish to wear their 


hair long. 
a 


Just at this time it may not be amiss to state that 
an overture called “Cyrano de Bergerac,” by a com- 
poser named J. Wagenaar, was performed recently 
at the Nouveaux Concerts, Antwerp. The name 
appears to be Flemish. It was played for the first 
time, which is supposed to mean that it is a new 
work. 

— -—_ @----—__—- 

Tere was given in Boston on Monday evening, 
January 13, a memorial concert in honor of the 
late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. As a testimonial to 
his wife and children a_ subscription fund was 
opened. Contributions to this fund can be sent to 
Col. N. P. Hallowell, treasurer, National Bank of 
Commerce, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 

— o—————— 

Ture New York Philharmonic program for the 
next Thursday evening and Friday afternoon con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, January 30 and 31, includes 
Gluck’s overture “Alceste.” Tschaikowsky’s fantasy 
overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” and Go'dmark’s sym- 
phony, “The Rustic Wedding.” The soloist, Xaver 
Reiter, solo French horn player of the Philhar- 
monic, will play Mozart's concerto for French horn. 

: 

Monpay afternoon of this week, Tue Musitcar 
Courter received the following telegram from the 
management of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra: “At the second popular concert of the season, 
given today (Sunday), Music Hall, with a seating 
capacity of 3,600 was crowded; two hundred per- 
sons were turned away. Dr. Kunwald conducted 
the most brilliant performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘1812’ overture ever given in Cincinnati and he 
received a tremendous ovation. The intermezzo 


from “the Tales of Hoffmann’ had to be repeated 
in order to satisfy the demands of the audience. 
The solo by August Rodemann, principal flutist of 
the orchestra, proved an innovation. Franz Schu- 
bert’s marches, ‘Heroigue’ and ‘Militaire,’ instru- 
mentated by Dr. Kunwald, were among the inter- 
esting features of the concert.” 


a 
e 








For the first time in six or seven years, director 
Harley Hamilton, of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, yielded his baton to a visiting conductor, 
the young composer Adolf Tandler, who, on Janu- 
arv 15, conducted with an experienced hand his 
own work, “The Suspended C.” Schumann's 
fourth was the symphony offered. The novelty of 
the program was a “Danse Negre” from an Afri- 
can suite by Coleridge-Taylor, recently deceased. 

ciated sain 

WitHtn a week, three pianists played Bach's 
chromatic fantasie and fugue at New York recitals, 
and, quite naturally, the resident music critics, each 
in his own way, commented upon this tripling up 
in the programs. Well, Bach is so great that we 
cannot hear too much of him, and this mighty work, 
played on each occasion with genuine success, 
ought not disturb the equilibrium of the critical 
mind. We cannot have too much of Bach; all that 
we hope when his works are played is that the in- 
terpreters are pianists of thorough schooling. 

—> 

Our American millionaires keep giving away 
huge sums for hospitals, education and museums, 
but few of them ever think of contributing toward 
the musical advancement of the country. America 
needs more Higginsons and De Coppets. The late 
Joseph Pulitzer bequeathed $500,000 to the New 
York Philharmonic Society on certain conditions, 
but, according to the latest reports, the society has 
not yet received the money. It is stated that the 
ancient organization of New York has complied 
with the stipulation in the late Mr. Pulitzer’s testa- 
ment, by securing one thousand subscribing mem- 
bers. 





Qe 
Monpay of this week, January 27, was the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary of the birth 
of Mozart, whose full baptismal name was Johann 
Chrysostomus Wolfgang Amadeus. And Mozart 
is as popular today as he was one hundred years 
ago. On one day last week (Thursday) there was 
a special performance of “The Magic Flute” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the afternoon, and in 
the evening of the same day the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society played the Mozart Symphony in 
G minor. Nearly all the singers of rank who have 
appeared in the metropolis this season have in- 

cluded a Mozart song or aria on their lists. 


—_—~o---—_- 


Ow1nG to the continued indisposition of Dr. Karl 
Muck, Otto Urack led the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra at the concert given January 21, in 
Worcester, Mass... when the following program 
was presented: Beethoven's symphony, C minor, 
songs by Gluck and Richard Strauss (rendered by 
Elena Gerhardt), Wagner's “Siegfried Idyll,” and 
Weber’s overture “Furyanthe.” On January 24 
and 25, in Boston, Urack conducted the overture 
“Benvenuto Cellini” by Berlioz, and Dvorak’s sym- 
phony in E minor. He also will conduct in Al 
bany, January 27; Buffalo, January 28; Toronto, 
January 29; Cleveland, January 30; Ann Arbor, 
January 31, and Detroit, February 1. The sym- 
phonic numbers on the programs will be Beetho- 
ven’s C minor symphony, Brahms’ second, Sibe- 
lius, Mozart (C major), Borodin. Overtures: 
“Meistersinger,” “Euryanthe,” “Solenelle” (Gla- 
zounow ), “Festival” (Brahms). Other symphonic 
pieces will be “Till Eulenspiegel,” by Richard 
Strauss; “Siegfried Idvll,” Wagner: “Haydn Vari- 
ations,” by Brahms. 
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AESTHETICS. 


From 


we run the word 
and read an article which links that 
word with music. Many persons think that aesthet- 
ics is a science which supplies practical rules for 
the artist or musician to guide him in the selection 


time to time 


“aesthetics” 


across 


and arrangement of the elements of beauty in his 
artwork. That supposition is erroneous; aesthetics 
is not a theory of art. It is the philosophy of the 
beautiful and it deals with the pleasurable activities 
of pure contemplation. Kant asserts that aesthetic 
enjoyment must be disinterested, that is to say, it is 
an enjoyment which has nothing whatever to do 
with the practical value or significance of the object 
contemplated. It is for that reason that an aesthetic 
man, filled with delight and enthusiasm for a mas- 
terpiece of art, is shocked to hear its commercial 
value mentioned. For the value of the work as an 
article of trade has not the slightest bearing on its 
aesthetic value, though, of course, a work of art 
which has the power of giving great aesthetic pleas- 
ure is likely to acquire a commercial value. 

This antipathy, or want of sympathy between the 
practical and the aesthetic has had a great deal to 
do with the undeveloped state of the science of aes 
thetics. How can there be a science of taste in art? 

for the word “taste” has come to be applied to 
aesthetic matters, probably because, as Kant sug- 
gests, aesthetic judgment seems a matter of caprice, 
of likes and dislikes, subjective, when contrasted 
with the conclusive judgment of logic. 

Taste varies so much according to the culture and 
art experience of an individual or a nation that it is 
difficult 
ever can be found. 


to believe an exact science of aesthetics 
The difficulty of discovering 
the laws of the science of taste has not deterred 
investigators from undertaking the task as much as 
the practical unimportance of the science has. We 
do not say that aesthetics is unimportant; no philo 
sophical inquiry is unimportant. But we maintain, 
nevertheless, that the physical and artistic necessity 
of the science of aesthetics is not urgent. There 
have been, are and will be thousands of great artists 
and composers knowing nothing of the science, pos- 
sibly ignorant of even the word aesthetics. 

If we examine a musical work and find there is 
a certain sequence of notes called a tune, followed 
by another sequence of notes called another tune, 
and this A tune is in a certain key and is. followed 
by the B tune in another key, and if these tunes are 
put together, treated 
rhythms, contrapuntal passages, and made to repeat, 
follow and finish after a well known plan, we say 


with various harmonies, 


this movement is in sonata form. That is the scien- 
Now, if 
out his inspiration and expresses the feelings which 
fill his that is 
agreed that the hearers will have difficulty in under 


tific treatment a great composer pours 


brain, we say art. But we have 
standing the feeling of the composer if he puts his 
ideas on paper haphazard without some help from 
the science of form. 

Beethoven chose the sonata form as the one most 
suitable to his peculiar needs. We call a Beethoven 
sonata a fine example of the science and the art of 
So far, work is 


music. so good; the necessary 


done. What follows is aesthetics. When this great 
work of musical science and art is pe rformed in 
public—adequately performed—there at once arises 
a diversity of opinion as to the merits of the work 
The discerning critic asks: “Did the composer ex 
press truthfully his inspiration and conviction, and 
is his treatment of the musical form logical and bal 
The great public merely asks: “Does this 


work give pleasure ?” 


anced ?” 


With the experienced critic and man of judgment 
the science and the art—or, rather, let us say, the 
art and the science 


dislikes. 


take precedence over likes and 
3ut the science of aesthetics is concerned 


primarily with likes and dislikes,—with taste—with 
a contemplation of the beautiful for its own sake 
\esthetics asks: 


ure?” 


“Why does that sonata give pleas 


It is easy to see that a question of that nature 
cannot be answered as readily as a question on the 
science or the art of the composer can 

One man may reply that he derives no pleasure 
from the sonata. It will do no good to point out 
or even convince him that the work is genuinely 
inspired and expresses the composer’s convictions 
on every page. Still more futile will it be to demon 
strate the admirable balance, unity in variety, logical 
sequence, thematic development and skillful writing 
work. If he does 
He is a philistine in the 
old 


was 


in the scientific structure of the 
not like it, that settles it. 
Schumannesque meaning of the word. 
Peter Bell of 


Our 
friend Wordsworthian renown 
dead to aesthetics. 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A vellow 


And it was nothing more 


primrose was to him, 

That “something more,” if Peter had experienced 
it, would have meant a contemplation of the deli 
cate golden crown of an English spring and a jov 
to see it nodding at the brook. In which case we 
could have introduced our unfamiliar friend with 
the Greek Aesthetics, and let Aisthetikos 
find out why Peter Bell was happy when he saw a 


name, 


vellow cowslip by a river’s brink 

The subject has been speculated on and written 
Plato and Aristotle 
each had a theory concerning the cause of beauty 


about for thousands of years. 
in poetry and art. Germany has a library on the 
In England 
the works of Ruskin. with their woeful lack of sci 
entific the of Herhert 
Spencer, with their coldly scientific dissections of 
the art 


subject and France is not far behind. 


precision, and writings 


spirit and aesthetics, mark the two ex 


tremes. Though aesthetics belongs to every object 
or subject that can give pleasure to the mind. there 
is a tendency to limit it to 
probably, that 


art, for the reason. 
art is a well defined expression of 
what the taste prefers. The two senses which are 
privileged above all others are sight and hearing 


because thev are, according to James Sully 


life fune 
tions, with the pressing needs and disturbing crav- 
ings which belong to these.” 


“farthest removed from the necessary 


We are concerned at present with the sense of 
hearing, and we should like to know the value of 
aesthetics to music 

There was an article in the Springfield Sunday 
Republican of January 19 which presented an in 
teresting but jumbled and rambling account of 
acoustics and aesthetics in which article it appears 
that the author of it has not very clear ideas on 
the nature of aesthetics. For in that article we find 


a theory of art mistaken for the science of aes 


thetics. We are perfectly willing to believe that we 
and the writer of that article are in reality in per 
The difference 


not attaching the <ame 


fect accord. hetween us lies in our 
meaning to the word aes 
Tohn Stuart Mill. much of 


the dissension among the ancient philosophers was 


thetics. According to 


due to a difference of opinion about the meaning 
of certain words. It is evident that manv of the 
Incubrations doing duty as philosophical inquiries 
concerning the nature and function of aesthetics are 
little better than the usual journalistic output of 
copy, the exigencies of which often compel the 


penny-a-liner to write a column or two on a subject 
he imperfectly understands and for which he must 
read up. 

The writer in the Springfield Sunday Republi- 
can says: “The aesthetics of music presents even 


creater difficulties than that of any other art Most 





What is the ori 
Does it, like the sister arts, imitate 


trying questions face the inquirer. 
gin of music? 
something ?” 
Now, according to our understanding of the 
word, aesthetics has nothing to do with the origin 
of music, nor with its relation to other arts. We 
do not that it include 
these subjects. We merely maintain that there will 
be no end to the confusion of thought on this sub- 


say should or should not 


ject of aesthetics so long as the meaning of the 
The student who 


would understand the numerous great writers on 


word is not clearly established. 


the subject must first get into their heads this de 
finition by Dr. Sully in his essay in the eleventh edi 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol 
277: 


“Aesthetics, 


I, page 


a branch of study variously defined 
as the philosophy or science of the beautiful, of 
of the fine arts 


taste or The name is something 


of an accident. In its original Greek form it means 
what has to do with sense perception as a source of 
knowledge; and this is still its meaning in Kant’s 
that 
sensuous perception which we know as the contem 
plative enjoyment of beauty is due to A. G 
garten.” 


philosophy. Its limitation to function of 


Jaum 


It is plainly impossible to study the origin of 
music through the contemplative enjoyment of the 
heautiful sound of music. Therefore the science of 


aesthetics does not include a study of the origin of 


music. And, likewise, there are a number of sub 
jects connected with music, and part of music 
which do not belong to the aesthetics of music 


properly so called 


\ botanist need know nothing of the language of 
flowers, and a 


landscape painter requires but a 


scanty knowledge of botany. The lapidary may be 
the 


months, and the sculptor need not know his marble 


totally ignorant of the birthstones of various 


is a crystalline carbonate of lime. We warrant that 
Phidias and Praxiteles knew nothing of its physical 
structure. Likewise the composer may be an artist 


of the highest rank without the exist 


suspecting 
ence of aesthetics 

Let us conclude, however, with the trite remark 
that no knowledge is useless. The artist who brings 
to his special task a mind informed and broadened 
with a comprehensive study of many subjects is, if 
other powers are equal, a greater artist than the 
more exclusive specialist who stands a better chance 
et d 


of running to 


MONTE CARLO OPERA. 


Monte Carlo’s opera season opened January 23, 
and among thie artists engaged are: Felia Litvinne 
Lucienne Breval, Kousnotzoff, Alice Raveau and 
Arcos Chaliapine, Renaud, Rousseliere, Chalmit 
ind Delmas 

6 
Mrs, C. R. Hotmes, president of the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra Association, resigned her of 


fice last week, owing to ill health. Mr J. Walter 
l'reeberg, first vice president of the organization 
will preside until a new president is elected. Mr 

Holmes is to go South in February for a rest, and 
will sail for Europe in June, to take the cure at 
Rad Nauheim Her resignation is regretted keen 


ly in Cincinnati, where her busine agacity, arti 


long have been 


the 


tic insight, and untiring industry 


recognized as important factors in rehabilit 


tion and successful conduct of the Cincinnati Or 
chestra 
2 : 
\MERICAN composer will be glad to hear that 
the orchid and terrapin crops this season are plent! 


ful. Als 
Rochester Pe 


Angeles, 


st Express, “the saloons are serving 


» that in Los accordiny to thi 


free lunches in eight courses.” 
rs 

is being performed this week in Berlin 

Petersburg, Milan, Lisbo 


(yawn it time to get up?’ 


“Mona” 


Paris, Breslau, St 
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Ernest Schellings Art. 


Those who have been watching hopefuly the 
rapid development and rise of Ernest Schelling feel 
themselves in a manner the sharers in his pianistic 
ichievements of last Saturday afternoon, Janu- 


y 25, at Carnegie Hall, when the young American 


artist covered himself with glory by revealing new 
aspects of his musical mastery which were a sur- 
prise even to those of his admirers who had thought 
themselves most familiar with the Schelling key- 


i 


board accomplishments \fter the player’s expo- 
sition of the Bach chromatic fantasia and fugue, 
and the Beethoven sonata, opus 111, there was 
nothing left for the cognoscenti to do except to set 
down Schelling as a piano interpreter of the first 
order, fully worthy to be considered one of the best 
ever heard in this captious metropolis 

Schelling dominated his task with splendid 
wuthority and power, and brought to bear on all his 
work an imposing wealth of intellectual resource. 
No detail was to him too trifling to be overlooked, 
and in his reading, the compositions he performed 
appeared to possess no phrase or passage that was 
not an essential element of its organic construction. 
Large authority juxtaposed itself with real poetry 
and moving melancholy where the latter was called 
for, as in moments of the Chopin numbers, One 
feels that Schelling’s rightful position in the mu- 
sical world is before a grand piano, for he makes it 
plain that the instrument yields up to him its very 
soul. He penetrates to the innermost spirit of the 
pages he exposes, but his rich imagination and warm 
musical temperament save him from being only an 
analyst. Rich, pulsating life vibrates in the tones 
which he draws from the thing of ivory, wood and 
wires. Technic, modern and masterful, is his in 
brilliant degree, but the mechanics of his digital 
manipulations never force themselves on the lis- 
tener's attention at the expense of the composer, 
and never seem to be a separate element of the 
general manifestation. Only the results appear, 
and they are truly overpowering 

Schelling’s musical declamation is broad and yet 
intimate; over all he does is the love of the artist 
for the work of his hand and brain. So spon- 
taneous is his conception that often he gives the 
impression of improvisation, There is no higher 
art than that on the piano, and only a few great 
keyboard masters in this world have achieved it. 
\nd what adds an hundredfold to the rare enjoy- 
ment of hearing Schelling play is the exceptional 
character of his tone, which reflects every shade of 
emotional expression, and is at all times noble in 
quality and timbre. 

Resounding in sweep was Schelling’s handling 

the Bach number aforementioned, in which he 
howed not only loving understanding of the Bach 
intentions, but also impressed his audience with the 
conviction that he is sure of his own knowledge 
ind musical strength. 

Beethoven’s grandiose sonata was given with 
wonderful vigor, sympathy, and eloquence, and 
marked the very summit of the Schelling present 
ments Beethoven never reached greater artistic 
heights than he touched in his opus 111, and the 
player able to follow him comprehendingly through 
its epic measures 1s indeed a blessed mortal en- 
dowed with the divine gift of artistic intuition 
The arietta was a masterpiece of devotional pian- 
smn profoundly impressive 

Resounding in sweep, virile and yet imbued with 
rick color and control of climaxes, the two Brahms 
rhapsodies, opus 79, were a source of unalloyed joy 
to lovers of warm blooded pianism, 

lwo of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words,” 
in G major and F major, had none of the treacly 
entiment which many public performers put into 
that composer's smaller pieces, and in consequence 


ey were accepted as the healthy narratives which 


Schelling caused them to be, by his manly and 
straightforward tonal utterance. 

Debussy’s ‘La Soirée dans Granade,” sarabande 
and toccata had all the plasticity of touch, dynamic 
shading and sensitive pedalling which such del'ght- 
fully bizarre and fantastically colored works re- 
quire in order to be at their best. 

Chopin, in his B major nocturne, three of his 
mazurkas, and the polonaise in A flat, formed the 
close of the Schelling program. Giving free rein to 
his sentiment and also to his scintillant technic, the 
fascinating player injected into his performance so 
much of soulful cantilena, lascivious dalliance and 
irresistible fervor that he had his auditors spell- 
bound and they applauded and cheered with an ardor 
which reminded one of the early days of Paderew- 
ski in this country. The mazurkas were enchanting- 
ly suave and ingratiating. The polonaise had admir- 
able breadth and dramatic intensity, the big epi- 
sodes being thundered out with an abandon and im- 
petuosity that quite carried the enraptured listeners 
off their feet. 

The extraordinary Schelling success is explained 
not only by his uncommon art, but also by the fact 
that he makes a popular appeal—and that plea-es 
his managers everywhere as much as Americans 
are pleased because Schelling 1s their countryman 
and demonstrates anew that if Uncle Sam has not 
as yet produced a Beethoven, at least he has 
brought forth a grandly gifted Ernest Schelling. 


OPERA WISDOM. 


In the New York Press of last Sunday, Max 
Smith waxes eloquent over some questions relatiig 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, its management 
and its chief conductor : 


Men who have the responsibility of governing an insti- 
tution relieved of competition are in honor bound to up- 
hold the highest standards. They fill a position of trust. 
That is the relation of the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company toward the public as, no doubt, they real- 
ize keenly. They must be ready to increase the expenses 
ind reduce the profits of the company which they repre- 
ent if there is danger of deterioration in the quality of 
the productions offered; they must even be ready to pocket 
losses rather than permit any artistic falling off. Again 
and again, it is only fair to say, the men in whose hands 
rests the fortune of our great operatic institution have 
shown that this is their understanding of the duties they 
owe to the public. And now, following the principles for 
which they stand, it devolves upon them, as it seems to this 
writer, to find out why Arturo Toscanini’s services are not 
utilized more often. Surely they must realize as clearly as 
the public does that the performances conducted by him 
ore on a much higher level than the performances di- 
rected by other men Surely they must be fully aware 
what a slump invariably takes place whenever a work once 
illuminated by the great Italian’s genius is turned over to 
one of the other men employed by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

here is no intention here of belittling Toscanini’s excel- 
lent colleagues. They are worthy of respect and admira- 
tion. Yet it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that the Italian master towers far above all his confreres, 
a veritable giant among pigmies. The orchestra knows it, 
the singers know it, the management knows it, the public 
knows it, and the conductors themselves ought to know it. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, Toscanini’s powers, as 
long as they are enlisted for the glory of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, should not only be appreciated at their 
true worth, but should be utilized in full. Who knows for 
how many more years New Yorkers will be able to avail 
themselves of their present opportunities ? 

\s a matter of fact, the Metropolitan Opera 
House executive management has no sacred mis- 
sion to fulfil toward the public and no duty of any 
kind. except to please its subscribers. It is a pri- 
vate corporation and as such does not owe any 
consideration, strictly speaking, to any one exceot 
its stockholders. It certainly is under no obliga- 
tion to please the daily newspapers, in which it ad- 
vertises to the extent of thousands of dollars, and 
pays for its advertisements with very fat checks. 

Newspaper critics who attend the Opera regu- 
larly seem prone to misunderstand its function and 


seem to think that it is run for the sole purpose of 
having its performances reviewed by the conscien- 
tious writers in question, and to be advised by them 
regarding its business policies and to be scolded by 
them if the advice is not followed. Considering 
the fact that the directing board of the Metropoli- 
tan has succeeded in selling every subscription seat 
for the entire season—this is recorded on the 
strength of those same daily newspaper writers who 
published that news early last fall—it must be a 
matter of extreme indifference to them whether or 
not one critic wishes more Wagner, another less 
Puccini, and a third, fourth, fifth, etc., demand a 
larger number of appearances for their favorite 
singers, and fewer performances for the artists they 
do not like. The governing board at the Metro- 
politan looks upon the Opera as a plaything of 
fashion and so does every other person who has 
a correct perspective. 

The Press passages relating to Toscanini are 
worthy of careful perusal, in view of what THE 
Musicar. Courter published recently regarding that 
conductor's early retirement from the Metropolitan. 

seanetacaimensies 


AGE AND MUSICAL GENIUS. 

Age, as computed by the calendar, becomes 
merely a relative matter, when we study men and 
their habits at close range. A young stripling of 
twenty-one often regards his father, aged forty- 
five, as superannuated; when the same stripling 
himself attains to the dignity of two score and five, 
he most likely regards his father, aged sixty-eight, 
as still a comparatively young man. It all depends 
upon how father and son have spent their years. 

This year, the musical fraternity is observing the 
centennial of Richard Wagner and Giuseppe Verdi, 
two geniuses born in the same year, 1813, but Verdi 
outlived Wagner by nearly twenty years. Wagner 
was close to seventy when he died at Venice in 
1883. Verdi was in his eighty-eighth year when he 
passed away in Milan, January 27, 1901. Wagner 
wrote a masterpiece after he was sixty; Verdi after 
he was eighty. Those who take a more optimistic 
view of life believe that in a future generation age 
will not be a thing to be recorded by birthdays, but 
by achievement and by the care a man has taken of 
his health. 

Among the “young old men of music” still living 
are Karl Goldmark, in his eighty-third year ; Theo- 
dor Leschetizky, the same age ; Camille Saint-Saéns, 
seventy-eight ; Felix Draeseke, seventy-eight ; Max 
Bruch, seventy-five. 

Composers alive and active when last heard from, 
between sixty and seventy, include Giovanni Sgam- 
bati, just over the line, having been born in 1843; 
Charles Marie Widor, sixty-eight; August Bungert, 
sixty-seven ; Philipp Scharwenka, sixty-six; Pietro 
Floridia, sixty-six; Vincent d’Indy, sixty-two; 
Arthur Foote, sixty. 4 

The span from fifty to sixty claims Engelbert 
Humperdinck, aged fifty-nine; George Whitfield 
Chadwick, fifty-nine; Christian Sinding, _ fifty- 
seven; Alfred Bruneau, fifty-six; Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo, fifty-five; Giacomo Puccini, fifty-four; 
Ignace Paderewski, fifty-four; Gustave Charpen- 
tier, fifty-three. 

Pietro Mascagni and Horatio Parker, both com 
posers of prize operas, were born in 1863 and hence, 
according to the rules of arithmetic, they are fifty. 
We know what happened to their prize productions 
Mascagni was about thirty when he won fame with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Parker's “Mona,” which 
had its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last year, seems destined to be laid away in the 
dusty archives with other uninspired creations. 

Richard Strauss is forty-nine, having come to 
this planet in June, 1864; Paul Dukas, composer of 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” is forty-eight: Fred rick 
Converse, Arthur Nevin and Leo Blech are forty- 
two; Reynaldo Hahn is thirty-nine; Eric) Korn 
gold, the young Vienna prodigy, who wrote “The 
Snowman,” is just sixteen. 
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Follows the continuation of the “Ring” exposure. We 





must hurry to finish this before Cosima and Siegfried 
out it is going on and get the United States Government 
to stop it 


RRR 


“Die Walkure.” 
Act I. 
[Scene: The interior of a sort of elaborate hut, built 


of wood. In the center the trunk of a mighty ash tr 


ranges upward and projects through the roof. At the right 
(view from the auditorium) is a fireplace, in which glow 
realistic logs, made of papier maché filled with incandes 
cent electric light bulbs. At the left are low steps, which 


lead to a sleeping chamber; a rude deal table and som 




















‘AH, HOW SWEETLY HE SINGS WAGNER 


wooden stools. When the curtain rises there is a terrifi 
storm somewhere back of the hut, but in two or three min 
utes the stage hands tire and the raging tempest dies awa) 
so that one of the Siegmund motifs can be heard on the 
cellos. A man clad in a small piece of bearskin totters i 
through the rear entrance He seems exhausted an 
throws himself down near the fire, closing one eye, and 
with the other noting that the house is not so full 
Wagner nights as it used to be in former seasons.] 

Siegmund—I know not whose hut this is, but here will | 
rest. 

Sieglinde (enters from the sleeping chamber, thinkir 
her husband, Hunding, has come home. She sees Sieg 
mund and stops in astonishment)—How now? A stran 
ger? And in this house? Who are you? 

(Siegmund, pretending to be asleep, snores loudly.) 

Seiglinde—Ah! How sweetly he sings Wagner. It is 
the true Bayreuth method 

Siegmund (as though awakening)—I am dry. Water! 
water! 

Sieglinde—Dry ? 
the rain 

Siegmund (laughs heartily and feels his clothes)—Stu 


And yet you have just come in out of 


pid, isn’t it, but the stage directions do not call for wet 
clothes 

Sieglinde—I can see your bare ski 

Siegmund (hastily)—I beg pardon? 
Sieglinde (with a smile)—I can see your bear skin 
Siegmund (relieved)—Oh, I thought you said—I mean 
(eyes ber narrowly)--say, you are awfully jolly, aren't 
vou > 

Sieglinde—You won't think so when you see me in the 
second act 

Siegmund—How about that drink? 

Sieglinde—Oh, I quite forgot (She fills a horn wit! 
water and hands it to Siegmund.) 

[The student of the “Nibelungen” dramas should study 
with particular care the nature and significance of the 
various drinks dispensed hy Wagner to his characters 


i! 


From this point on in the “Ring” the libations will bh 
rather frequent; likewise Wagner's use of thirst as a dr 
matic device for creating new situations In the later 
lramas, whenever the action threatens to stop, somebod 
or other is handed an enormous drink and immediately th« 
trouble recommences. } 

Siegmund (after he has drunk)—You are not bad look 
ing, and your gown and coiffure are deucedly becoming 


for a woman who lives in the backwoods 


Sieglinde—This is Hunding’s hut and I am his wit 
Where did you come from? 

Siegmund—I have been giving battle to my enemies, ar 
I engaged them so valiantly that if they hadn't taken away 
iny spear and shield and chased me for days through th 
forest I'd be fighting them still. 

Sieglinde (with admiration)—Brave man! Have anothe 
drink. (She fetches him a horn full of mead 

Siegmund (smacking his lips)—That’s the stuff. (Takes 
another long pull, and regards Sieglinde 
You're even better looking than | thought 
blondes. I know a little girl over in Gallia 

Sieglinde (nettled)—Finish your drink 
My, but that’s good! 
(Quickly) It’s 


attentiy ely ) 


I'm partial t 


Siegmund (empties the horn) 
Say, baby, you're positively a beauty! 
warm in here. I'll have to be going 
Sieglinde---Tarry, stranger. My husband never talks ti 
me like that 

Ssiegmund—That’s because he is your husband. He doe 
not understand you, and you are a woman who ought t 
So am |. Let’s be ur 


understood. You are unhappy 


appy together. (They look into each other's eyes 
happily.) 

Ha! what's that 

Where 


Sieglinde—There—behind you—that black thing jumpi 


Sieglinde (wildly) 


Siegmund (leaps eight feet) 


up an 1 down 


Siegmund (relicved)—Oh, that’s only Alfred Hert 


working up a tortissimo in the orchestra 


Sieglinde (hurriedly )—Fortissimo? That means Hund 
ing is home 
(Enter Hunding, a forbidding looking gentleman, dressed 


black fur, 


feathers, and carrying a spear and shield. He sees Sieg 


wearing a tall cap made of black eagl 
mund and looks inquiringly at Sieglinde.) 

Sieglinde (hastily)—I didn’t invite him 

Hunding—'Tis well. He is our guest. What have we 
for supper? 

Sieglinde—A _ boiled dinner, dearie. Corned beef and 
( abbage-—— 

Hunding (in an awful voice)—What-—again? 

Sieglinde—There’s a little of the pickled ichthyosaurus 
feet, if you'd like that. 

Hunding (his answer is sung to such deep bass notes 
that the words cannot be distinguished) 

Sieglinde—Very well, dear, but yon needn't be so pr 
fane about it. (She prepares the meal.) 
Hunding (to Siegmund) 


Tell me about yourself 
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HA, WHAT'S THAT 
Siegmund—I don’t know who I am, I don’t know wher 
I came from, I don’t know where I am now, and I don’t 
know where I’m going. 
Hunding—Anything you do know? 
Siegmund—I don't know 


Hunding —Thanks (He looks sharply from his guest 
to his wife and seems to make mental comparison of their 
faces.) Do you know, you two bear a striking resem 


blance to each other? 

Sicemund (carelessly)—Yes, I noticed that we look ver 
much alike—especially Mrs. Hunding 

(The music here indicates that Siegmund and Sieglind: 
ire twins.) 

Sieglinde (coquettishly)—Now, really, you 
who you are. 


must tell me 


Siegmund—Well, then, my father was named Wolfe, 
and I came into the world with a twin sister. One day 
while father was out, the Neidlings, our tribal enemies, 
Dad 2nd I stuck 


gether for a while, but soon he, too, 


slew Ma and carried sister away 
disappears leaving 
behind or ly the wolf skin he used to wear Since then 
have been fighting the foes of the Wolflings, my tribe, and 
slew full many of the miscreants 

Hunding (with a roar)—Ha! you belong to a race which 
violates what men revere. (The music here leads one t 
suspect that Hunding knows a deal more than he cares 
to admit about the murder of Mrs. Wolfe and the abdu 


tion of young Miss Wolfe.) Know, then, Siegmu 
Wolfe, that I am one of your foes. For this night y ar 
my guest, but tomorrow | challenge you to morta m 


bat 


siegmund-—Can't | board here permanently 


Sieglinde (to Hunding)—Let him stay We hay 
spare room and we really need the money Spring 
here—I shall require new things 

Hunding—I have spoken (I Sieglinde) Get thee my 


nightcap and wait for me there. (Points to the be 


chamber.) Before you go, prepare my evening drink 


(Sieglinde prepares Wagnerian drink N 3, which she 


urs into a horn and hands to Hunding Then she looks 
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SIEGMUND DOES NOT SEE THE WEAPON 


meaningly at Siegmund and exits backward to the bed 
chamber 


Siegmund (to Hunding)—You might 


ww some of that booze 


Hunding—Silence! I'll see you tomorrow (Exits to 


hedchamber 


Siegmund (alone)—I have a strange habit, whenever | 
m alone, of singing out loud the story of my life. Here 
goes My father told me that some day when | needed 
it most I should find a sword. It seemeth to me that this 
s the moment 

[Py a curious coincidence, a stage hand in the wings 
egins to train a calcium light 1 the trunk of the great 
ash tree, and after the lieht has danced about everywhere 
but in the right pla for minute r two it finally illu 
mines the hilt of a sword which projects apparently from 
a blade buried in the tre Every ty in the audie 
cannot help cing t lhght and the it t Siegwmund 
who is onl " en feet from bot Joe t se th 
weapon, although he mments as follow \ a ly 
shines on the tre It must be the light Sieglinde 
eyes. Well, I guess I'll turn in Puts his wat dm 

n the table 

Sieglinde (attired in what appears t 
steps out of the bedroom door Psst! 

(Siegmund listens 

Sieglinde—Psst! 

Siegmund (in alarm \ cat! Take ft } hoe 

Sieglinde—Yes, it is I 

Siegmund—Where's old Mr. Gr 

Sieglinde (winks) | gave him a sleeping potion in ft 
horn I handed him Now you make trac efore 
wakes up. As for a sword, there is that tree, t 
e¢ won by him who draws it it. It was thrust t I 
1 mysterious old man who wore a slouch t 

ne eye and at among the guests at the we her 
I was the willing bride of Hunding. His other eye 
terrible lool t every ie but me I think | 
he was 

(So do that art 6 the Ais , attencde 
Rheingold for they reme er Wota " his t 
ptic The rest of the listeners have abs tely 1 le 
f what Sieglinde is talking about.) 

Megmun An t ne has been ab t draw out that 
sword 

Sieglinde-—N ne—that not nce last Thursday 


when another tenor sang your part 


emo - ~ ~— > cule 
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Siegmund (takes out a pocket knife)—I have it. I'll cut 
the tree from around the sword. : 

Sieglinde—Are you, then, the hero I’ve been awaiting 
to help me get even on Hunding and take me hence? 

Siegmmund (bowing chevalresquely)—That’s me—that’s 
1, I mean. (The door in the rear opens slowly and the 
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“THAT'S THE COLLEGE CRY OF THE VALKYRIES, 
POPSY DEAR.” 








moonlight streams in.) Siegmund (in great fright) 
Good heavens, what's that? 

Sieglinde—Spring. , 

Sieginund—It’s a damned poor spring, I should say, t 
let that door fly open and 

Sieglinde—Not that kind of a spring. Real spring has 
come, See, what a beautiful night it is. Come outside. 

siegmund—I never go out at night without goloshes, 
It’s so dewy. Besides, if I sing the “Spring Song” off the 
tage the audience won't hear it. (He sings.) 

(It should be noticed how cleverly Wagner has led up 
to the introduction of his famous “Spring Song,” and how 
integral a part of the work it really is.) 

Sieglinde—I’m sure I’ve met you somewhere before, I 
have it. You look like the old man in the slouch hat at 
my wedding. Was Wolfe really your father? 

Siegmund—Well, we called him Wolfe for short, though 
his real name was WaAlse, 

Sieglinde—If your father was Walse and you are a 
Walsung, then it was for you that he stuck the sword in 
the tree. You are Siegmund 

Siegmund (grasps the sword hilt)—Whoop-la! Out with 

u. (Withdraws the sword from the tree.) Nothung, I 

hristen thee—the sword in need. (To Sieglinde) Fly 
with me, my bride 

Sieglinde—Walse was my father, too. You are my 
brother 

Siegmund—A mere detail. Come. 

(They embrace, and, according to Wagner’s explicit di 
rections, the curtain falls quickly.) 


Act II. 


(Our survey of the first act was necessarily lengthy, as 


many doubtful points had to be fixed clearly in the mind 


of the learner before he could venture safely into the 
mixed company and happenings to follow The sce 

now represents a wild and rocky fastness built of pine 
planks and covered with canvas, painted to represent stone 
Wotan, in armor and carrying a spear, appears with Briinn 


ilde, his daughter. She also is armed.) 

Wotan-—Haste thee to fhe fray The noble hero Sieg 
mund—a Walsung—is to engage in combat with Hunding 
See that the fight is fair, but make Siegmund win 

Briinnhilde clambering gingerly among the pine rocks) 

Hojo-to-ho! Heia-ha! Heia-ha! Hojo-to-ho! 


Wotan—W hat's that bellowing 


Briinntiiide—That’s the college cry of the Valkyries, 
Popsy dear 

Wotan (angrily) 1 forbid you to call me popsy 

Brunnhilde You'll be called worse directly. Here's you 
wife Frich I'm off. (Exits.) 

Fricka—This, then, is where I find you at last You 
look pale 

Wotan-—Great snakes! That reminds me—I haven't 

ten one of Freia’s apples for ages. (Takes one from his 
pocket.) Have one, mother (Fricka snorts with rage.) 

Wotan—Of course, you don’t need any—you look well 
enough without them. Pardon my eating while I listen. 

Fricka—I am the goddess of matrimony. Hunding’s 


hearth has been violated. His dishonor must be avenged 


W otan—Poppycock ! 

Fricka—Not s¢ Siegmund and Sieglinde have wronge’ 
him And thev are brother and sister 

Wotan—Well, what of it (Blushes, takes two or three 
bites of apple very quickly and almost chokes.) 

Fricka—Serves you right for contradicting. Siegmund 

ust fall 


[A purely domestic scene follows, into which we shall 


not pry tactlessly. Wotan tries to make clear to Fricka 
that it is destined for a mere human to encompass the 
ultimate salvation of the gods, which appears to be threat- 
ened, and that Siegmund is the hero in question. Fricka 
shows that young Wolfe-WaAlsung is an artificial hero, led 
into Hunding’s hut by Wotan’s machinations, and assisted 
to win the magic sword placed there for him by his doting 
father. Incidentally, Fricka makes some pointed remarks 
about Briinnhilde’s parentage and Wotan’s evening amuse- 
ments in general. Wotan, after some desultory and use- 
less arguing, acts the part of an experienced husband and 
says: “So be it. Siegmund shal! fall.”] 

Fricka—You swear? 

Wotan—I swear (does so to himself perfervidly as Mrs 
W. exits). 

Briinnhilde (enters, leading a meek looking horse, ap- 
parently of the ordinary pattern. However, it is named 
Grane, and bears the reputation of being able to fly through 
the air at its mistress’ command)—Was she mad, dad? 

Wotan—Awfully. 

{On this slight provocation Wotan enters into another 
long harangue, telling Briinnhilde a few chapters of his life 
which the average tactful father hardly would care to have 
his daughter find out. He relates that after Erda, who 
knows everything, warned him about the Rheingold ring, 
he went to Wala to find out more. He made love to that 
lady, and she bore him Briinnhilde and her eight sisters, 
the Valkyries. All the nine Wala girls were reared to 
take dead heroes to Walhalla, there to form a garrison to 
protect the gods. “They will be safe,” so Wala told Wo- 
tan, “as long as Alberich does not own the ring which now 
belongs to Fafner. Only a hero free from bargains and 
intrigues can save the situation, for the end of the gods is 
near when Alberich rears a son.” Siegmund was to have 
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“MOUNTED VALKYRIES RIDE HITHER AND THITHER 
THROUGH THE AIR.” 





been that hero! And now Alberich has bought a woman 
for gold and an interesting event is imminent at the A] 
Lerich home 

Briinnhilde—Suppose it’s a girl. 

Wotan (angrily)—No such luck. (He instructs her as 
to the manner of dispatching Siegmund according to 
Fricka’s will. Both exit.) (Enter Siegmund and Sieg 
linde. ) 

Sieglinde—Let us fly farther. 

Siegmtind (moodily)—I haven't got wings. 

Sieglinde—Do you love me? 

Siegmund (yawning)—Isn’t it time for a meal? (Sieg 
linde faints.) 

Siegmund (as Briinnhilde steps out from behind a hug 
pasteboard rock)—-What are you—a suffragette? 

(Briinnhilde explains to Siegmund that he must die and 
follow her to Walhalla.) 

Siegmund— Will Sieglinde go with me there? 

Briinnhilde—No. 

Siegmund (to himself)—Oh, death, where is thy sting ? 
(To Briinnhilde) What's your address in Walhalla? 

Briinnhilde—Most of the time I live here in Rockville 

Siegmund-——-That settles it. I won't die and go to Wal 
hall. (Winks at Briinnhilde:) 

Briinnhilde—Isn’t she your wife? 

Siegmund (averting his gaze)—No—my sister. 

Briinnhilde (joyfully)—I'll help you live. I'll protect you 
in the fight with Hunding. 

(Cries heard in the rear, and Hunding appears. Sieg- 
mund rushes to meet him. Briinnhilde holds Hunding, 
and Siegmund is about to stab him, when a stage hand 
sets off some red powder. By its godly glare Wotan is 
seen. He stretches forth his spear and against it Sieg- 
mund's sword is shattered to bits. Hunding kills him.) 

Briinnhilde (as she scampers off with Sieglinde—My 
won't father give me a trouncing for this! 


Act III. 


(The scene is more rocks. Mounted Valkyries ride 
hither and thither through the air. That is, Wagner 
wishes they might do so. Instead, the stage manager has 


fastened wooden rocking-horses on wires, and the animals 
are pulled rapidly to and also fro through the clouds. 
Stuffed doll Valkyries ride the brave chargers fearlessly 
The scene is one of thrilling excitement for the stage 
hands.) 

Briinnhilde (appears from the side with Sieglinde, after 
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THIS IS THE FAMOUS “MAGIC FIRE” SCENE. 


a rocking-horse has flown across the rear center)—Nice 
mess yOu got me into, 

Sieglinde—You have saved me and the child that will 
call Siegmund father—— 

Briinnhilde—When did you say you met Siegmund? 

Sieglinde—Yesterday. 

(Briinnhilde looks as though she wished to ask another 
question, but does not do so.) 

The Valkyries—Cheese it, here comes dad. (They fly 
away.) 

Wotan—It’s a lucky thing your mother has the cat-'o- 
nine-tails at home. 

Briinnhilde (testily)—Oh, sing your “Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and get over with it. The audience can’t wait all 
night. 

Wotan (unheedingly)—I’m going to put you to sleep on 
this rock and surround you with fire. You shall be the 
bride of the first man who dashes through these flames 
and kisses you. 

Briinnhilde—Don’t make it so hard for me to find a hus- 
band. Heaven only knows how old I am now. 

Wotan—I have spoken! 

Briinnhilde (stretches herself on the rocky couch)— 
Good-night, dad. 

Wotan—Good-night, my dear. Don’t catch cold. (He 
covers her with her helmet and shield, and makes weird 
passes in the air with his spear. Through cracks in the 
floor the steam pipes under the stage belch forth thin 
steam. All the stage hands crouch behind the rocks and 
blow flames onto the scene with bellows. This is the fa- 
mous “Feuerzauber,” or “Magic Fire” scene. Wotan starts 
to walk away.) 

Briinnhilde—Where shall we sup tonight, Putnam? 

Wotan (Putnam Griswold)—Hush! The curtain isn’t 
down, 


Lronarp LieBuinc. 
(To be continued.) 





Granville with Lowell Choral Society. 

Charles N. Granville, baritone of New York, was one of 
the soloists at the midwinter concert of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Choral Society, which was given on Monday 
evening, January 20. Eusebius E. Hood, the conductor, 
had arranged an excellent program, the other artists being 
Marie Stoddart, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor. The Boston Festival Orchestra and Wilfred 
Kershaw, pianist, supplied the accompaniments. The first 
part of the program was devoted to A. Goring-Thomas’ 
“The Swan and Skylark,” and the second part to mis- 
cellaneous numbers. Mr. Granville sang the “Chanson 
Bachique,” from “Hamlet,” and also the baritone part in 
the cantata. His work was characterized by skillful 
manipulation of the voice, smooth and steady tone pro- 
duction, clear declamation, with upper tones of a robust 
tenor quality. 





Holding's February Bookings. 

Franklin Holding, the American violinist, is to have 
many important appearances during the month of Febru- 
ary. He plays at a concert in Portland, Me. (his native 
State), Friday, February 7; at a concert for the New York 
Diet Kitchen, at the Waldorf-Astoria, February 11; at the 
midwinter concert of the Rubinstein Club (with Julia 
Culp) at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, February 
18; in Altoona, Pa, February 20; at Farmington, Me., 
February 28. March dates include Rumford Falls, Me.. 
March 24, and Waterville, Me.. March 31. Holding has 
also been engaged for a music festival in Pittsfield, Mass., 
June 12. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK( 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Manon,” January 22. 

After the storm, the sunshine; after Puccini's “Manon 
Lescaut,” Massenet’s “Manon.” The French composer's 
treatment of the pathetic story of the pretty girl who loved 
pleasure and herself more than duty and honor, is appre 
ciated as much outside of France as in that country, and 
that is a pretty good test. The Massenet version was pre 
sented for the first time this season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Wednesday evening of last week, with the 


following cast: 





Mane Lescaut Geraldine Farrar 
Poussette Lenora Sparkes 
lavotte ... Jeanne Maubourg 
Rosette . Maria Duchene 
La Servante Maria Savage 
Des Grieux . Enrico Caruso 
Lescaut : R .-Dinh Gilly 
Le Comte des Grieux Leon Rothier 
Guillot Albert Reiss 
De Bretigny Andrea de Segurola 
L’ Hotelier Paolo Ananian 
nea eee , -Vineenzo Reschiglian 

; Bernard Bégué 

Condi Artur loscanir 


The refined and polished music of this opera appeals 
alike to the musician and to the layman who has heard 
much opera, and therefore his opinion counts for some 
thing. Since Massenet died commendable zeal has been 
shown in the performance of his compositions, and the 
more they are played and sung the more beauty they dis- 
close. No one claims any great depth of feeling for the 
score of “Manon”; perhaps too profound treatment might 
have marred the consistency of the narrative related. A 
complete work for the lyric stage is one where the style 
of the story and music are mated. When the book deals 
with situations of the kind unfolded in “Manon” it would 


Y 


have been highly incongruous, for instance, to treat the 


subject with the Wagnerian sound, and orchestral strife 
and fury. Massenet found just the proper measure oi 
tragedy to color his music; the rest is exactly what the 
pretty and graceful scenes demand, and it is all very « 
joyable. 

With Toscanini leading the opera, the 
proved doubly delightful. The singers of the evening wer: 


pertormancs 


heard last year when the opera was revived. Caruso sings 
this music with much charm, and he has aimed sincerely t 
put himself into the spirit of the French school The 
Chevalier des Grieux of the story is 2 slim young man 
hardly twenty; our leading Italian tenor hardly fills that 
description, but one cannot have everything. Miss Farrar's 
Manon is familiar. 

Mesdames Sparkes, Maubourg and Duchene made a trio 
good to look upon, as Pousette, Rosette and Javotte. Dinh 
Gilly as Lescaut and Leon Rothier as the elder Des Grieux 
proved themselves the typical impersonators of the French 
school. Mr. Gilly sang exceptionally well. The remainder 
of the cast calls for no individual comment. 

The house was crowded and demonstrative 


“The Magic Flute,” January 23 (Matinee). 


For the second in the series of special Thursday after 


noon performances at the Metropolitan Opera House “The 


Magic Flute” was presented before a crowded house. Al 
though it stormed out of doors, there were large numbers 
of standees who, from their manner and conversation 
were evidently students from the singing studios in New 
York. The hunger to hear good music is very great in 
these studios and there are many nights and afternoons 
when much of the overflow at the Metropolitan comes fron 
this source The performance of Mozart's opera last 
Thursday was remarkable for several things Another 
American singer appeared as the Third Lady in the place 


of Madame Homer (also an American), who was seen i: 





this part in previous performances this seaso The new 
comer is Lila Robeson, a young contralto, who is rapidly 
forging ahead. The First and Second Ladies who atten 
the Queen of the Night are also Americans; they 
Florence Mulford and Vera Curtis. The trio sang tu 
fully, and as the three singers are about the same height 
they made a fine appearance als Edward Lankow, the 
Sarastro, was in splendid voice; he never sang better 


But singing is not all, and Lankow also won the favor of 





the house by the nobility and dignity of his acting. Frieda 
Hempel was the Queen 

Putnam Griswold as the Narrator disclosed anew tl 
eauty of a Vv e that is very moving, a is Germat 

mcration was again a delight. L: phy, as tl 
First Priest, sang with distinction Yestinn agai 
was the Pamina; Leo Slezak the Tamin Bella Alt 
ind Otto Gorit more provided the amusement of tl 
ncomprehensible opera, incomprehensible as to the librett 
but everlastingly a joy in its musical beauties Alfre 
Hertz directed as if he had discovered tonal ar 
melodic riches in the immortal scot 


“Tristan and Isolde,” January 23 (Evening). 


On Thursday evening Wagner's tragedy f love and 
sundry crossings of the Irish Sea lristan und Isolde 
with the subjoined cast, was sung in German to the 


companiment of an international orchestra led by the -Ital 


ian, Arturo Toscanini 


Tristan Carl Bur 
Konig Marke H Withe 
[soled e Fr stad 
K vena Hermann We 
M t VW Hinshaw 
I Hor 
I H I bert Murp 
) Ss J 1s Bay 
S Murp! 
Ihe arrival of late comers added considerable zest to th 
enjoyment of those who craved additional tion to t 
slow paced drama on the stage and turned the first acti 
into a game f musical chairs, with the difference, how 
ever, that on this occasion the music did not stop and the 
promenaders did not sit down quickly [hose who ga 
their undivided attention to the stage heard a modicun 
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f singing that was excellent, much that was passable, but 
very little that was bad. The cast contains a list of well 
nown names of artists whose vocal and histrionic merits 
ften been thematic material for these columns and 
which it is hardly necessary now to write at length. 
ert Witherspoon was eloquent as the King. He made 
hat loquacious nobleman attractive and removed the im- 
S pression that Wagner intended King Marke to bore the 
audience so unmercifully that every one would justify 
seeking relief in Tristan. Hermann Weil, Wil- 
inshaw and Lambert Murphy also gave pleasure 

vitl excellent vocal contributions 
gg it is highly probable that the hero and heroine—the Irish 
ea too wide to permit another example of Hero and 
that the hero and heroine on this occasion did 
fall so desperately in love with each other solely from 
mutual admiration of each other’s voice and art. The 
nterpretation given by these artists, however, was ade- 
uate and doubtless gave unalloyed pleasure to those whose 
memories were short or who had not heard more ideal 

personations of the parts 

Those of the audience who were qualified to judge of 
the master mind that directed the performance must have 
ol ved that Arturo Toscanini got from his orchestra 
‘ exactly, or nearly, what he wanted to get. His gestures 
are never futile sawings of the atmosphere and inexplicable 
dumb shows. The slightest movement of his wand resulted 
n a noticeable accent or effect. And not merely was his 
technical control of the orchestra admirable. His mental 


Se 


grasp and penetration of the composer's score were un- 
usually fine. Of course, at times his Italian temperament 
made his tempi more impetuous than those of some of 
the Wagnerian specialists 
ristan und Isolde” last for nearly half an hour longer 
Nikisch, Mahler and Richter had a different conception of 


Mottl, for instance, made 


e breadth of Wagner's climaxes loscanini’s animation 
n the garden scene, for example, certainly differs from 
the stately magnificence of Mottl. The difference is mere 
ly one of temperament, however, not of merit, for both are 
sube rb 

fhe shortcomings on this occasion were not in the or 
chestra 

Let us have music of the future by all means, but, oh, 
for the bel canto singing of the past! 


“Barber of Seville,” January 24. 
in this age of music in the larger forms, when orchestral 
ind vocal resources are taxed to their utmost, each mani 
festation being developed seemingly to its highest poten 
tiality, an opera like the “Barber of Seville” assumes a 
hin and gauzy aspect and sound in comparison. Rossini’s 
music is melodious and well suited to the frivolous comedy 
of the “Barber” libretto, but the recitatives to piano ac- 
companiment are tedious in the extreme, while the fragile 
yrchestration harks back to a period when naive simplicity 
characterized the operatic stage, which then required no 
uch amount of dramatic and interpretative ability as stage 
ngers must have today. 
During the long drawn out third act hundreds took their 
departure from the Metropolitan Opera House, thus justi 
ng the claim that the “Barber of Seville” fails to exer- 
se special interest in this period of strenuous musical and 
histrionic activity in general 
The cast that appeared last Friday evening was as fol- 


‘ " Umberto Macnez 
D Antonio Pini-Corsi 
Frieda Hempel 

rig Pasquale Amato 
Andrea de Segurola 

Vincenzo Reschiglian 

Marie Mattfeld 

Officia Angelo Bada 

f Pietro Audisio 


Conduc r, (siuseppe Sturan 
Pasquale Amato's delineation of the rollicking role of 
registered as a brilliant triumph for this 
Amato’s rendi- 


mificent baritone and versatile artist 
Largo al factotum” precipitated a tumultuous out- 





ipplause that would not be stilled for several min 
! singer has penetrated into the comedy charac 


wily Figaro, never missing a single point. His 
voice adds lustre to the role and it can be safely 
iid that Amato’s thoroughly enjoyable portrayal of the 


ber has established a standard that his successors will 
liged to live up t 
rieda Hempel again revealed the coloratura passages 
ini-Corsi proved to be a capital Dr. Bartolo, his make- 
up and action thoroughly suiting the role. The scheming 
Basilio found a capable exponent in Andrea de Segurola 
vhose makeup and action are incomparable. Umberto 
Macnez repeated his successful performance as Almaviva 
Marie Mattfeld, as Berta, sang with warmth and acted 
th her customary spirit 
Mr. Sturani left much to be desired in his conducting, 
failing as he did on several occasions to hold his orches- 
ral and stage forces together 
“Gioconda,” January 25 (Matinee). 
nchielli's Venetian opera, as staged at the Metropoli 
Opera House, is one of the most satisfying productions 





in the Italian repertory, when viewed purely as a lyrical 
presentation. In this work we have a rational combination 
of arts. The score is beautiful and the story, while cruel, 
is consistent. Then we have an exhibition of the ballet 
that is fascinating. The composer, too, has written music 
so that those with voices may be heard at their best. This 
work, so frequently performed in New York under the 
reign of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, always attracts as many 
people as can be squeezed into the huge building where we 
hear our million dollar opera. Last Saturday there was a 
new Laura. For the first time since she came to New 
York, Madame Matzenauer sang this role, and it was good 
to hear a singer with a voice of such natural beauty and 
wealth of color. More attention should be paid to those 
who sing the contralto and mezzo parts on the stage of 
this opera house. Madame Matzenauer proved herself not 
only vocally effective but she portrayed in every respect the 
grand lady of the wicked Alvise. Maria Duchene as the 











POSCANINI, AS SEEN BY MILAN MUSICA 


Blind Mother was excellent, Emmy Destinn reappeared as 
Gioconda; Caruso, as Enzo, sang magnificently, and, as 
usual, the Barnaba, as acted and sung by Pasquale Amato, 
was one of the distinguishing features of the performance. 
If one has any regrets at all it is to lament that such a 
rarely beautiful voice as that possessed by the famous 
Italian baritone should be compelled to undertake so re- 
pulsive a character; but that is the lot of baritones and 
bassos; they must do the plotting and the murdering and 
all the unpleasant tasks, while the tenor sings only of 
love and joy if the story ends happily, or when it ends 
unhappily the tenor is generally magnified into a hero. No 
wonder some baritones wish themselves tenors. 

Another marked feature of the performance last Sat- 
urday was the conducting of Giorgio Polacco. Singers 
must delight to appear under him for his control over the 
orchestra and the ensemble is so complete that voices are 
never overweighted by the instruments. There was much 
enthusiasm for the principals. 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” January 27. 

“Tales of Hoffmann” opened the twelfth week of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, Monday even- 
ing, January 27. It was the second subscription perform- 
ance of the Offenbach work this winter. A third perform- 
ance on a recent Saturday night was given for the benefit 
of the French Hospital. The cast for Monday evening was 
the same as at the previous presenfations. Frieda Hempel 
was the Doll; Olive Fremstad, the Giuletta; Lucretia Bori, 
the pathetic Antonia; Jeanne Maubourg, the Niclaus; Um- 
berto Macnez, the Hoffmann; Adamo Didur, the Cop- 
pelius; Dinh Gilly, the Dapertutto; Leon Rothier, the Dr. 
Miracle. Giorgio Polacco, the musical director, again 
proved himself a leader with magnetism who infused spirit 
into the production. Miss Bori, as the consumptive heroine 
in the last act, sang with charm and acted the part with 
girlish tenderness. 





Success at Frankfort. 
Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” made a pro- 
nounced hit at the Frankfort Opera House on January 14. 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Madame Butterfly,” January 25. 


Brooklynites witnessed a performance of Puccini's “But- 
terfly” last Saturday evening by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the opera house of the Academy of Music being 
well filled on this occasion. 

The familiar cast included Geraldine Farrar as Cio-Cio- 
San, Rita Fornia as Suzuki, Riccardo Martin as Pinkerton, 
and Antonio Scotti as Sharpless. Miss Fornia gave her 
usual appealing performance of Butterfly’s faithful serving 
maid. The Martin exposition of the young American na- 
val officer, both from a vocal and histrionic standpoint, can 
be set down as among his best operatic achievements 
Martin enters with unction into the spirit of this role and 
delivers the lines with a voice of opulent beauty and sym- 
pathy. 

Arturo Toscanini gave a devotional reading of the over- 
saccharine “Butterfly” score, bringing out many points that 
night easily escape the attention of a conductor of less 
ability. 

The stagecraft reflected high credit upon the mechanical 
department of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





SOUSA OPERA OPENS. 
(By Telegraph.) 
Rocuestrex, N. Y., January 27, 1913 
To The Musical Courier: 

John Philip Sousa’s new comic opera, “The Glass- 
blowers,” opened here tonight before a brilliant audience 
at the Shubert Theater. The piece proved to be a timely 
exploitation of the present taste for melodrama, and told 
a story of politics, social strife and patriotism, all treated 
from the satirical standpoint. Sousa has written a strik- 
ingly melodious score, abounding in characteristic num- 
bers, and finding a climax in the stirring march, “From 
Maine to Oregon,” which had to be repeated again and 
again at the close of the elaborate second act, the audience 
espying the March King in the house and forcing him to 
lead the march as one of the encores. Edna Blanche 
Showalter won the singing honors of the piece and scored 
a triumph in her entrance song and a splendid waltz in 
the second act, “The Crystal Lute.” A company of eighty 
presents the opera—or, rather, musical melodrama—includ- 
ing John Park, Charles Brown, Gilbert Gregory and the 
Misses Gordon, Maynard, Ford, Farrell, etc. The book 
and lyrics of the play are by Leonard Liebling. C 





Sciapiro's Photo-Autograph Collection. 

Michel Sciapiro has a rare collection of photo-auto- 
graphs of musical celebrities, of which he is justly proud 
Among them are Josef Hofmann, Alfred Hertz, Max Fied- 
ler, Professor Heermann, Professor Sevcik, Alexander 
Lambert, Madame Morena, Madame Gluck, etc. Some 
time ago Mr. Cottenet, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
gave a soiree at which Mr. Sciapiro played the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto; following this Mr. Hofmann came over to 
Sciapiro and shook hands with him, saying, “One of the 
finest performances of the work I ever heard,” and Mr 
Cottenet said, “Sciapiro, you are a genius!” Alfred Hert: 
was so delighted that he presented him with his photo, 
upon which he wrote: “To Sciapiro, the eminent vio 
linist.”’ 





Aubrey W. Martin's Success. 

Aubrey W. Martin, bass-baritone, is meeting with splen- 
did success in the South. January 18 he gave a recital at 
the Broaddus Institute in Philippi, W. Va. January 21 he 
was the soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
in Fairmont, W., Va., at which time he sang, with orches- 
tral accompaniments, the big bass aria from Handel's 
“Samson” with marked success. January 23 he was the 
soloist with the Marcato Club, Clarksburg, W. Va. On 
January 24 he will give a recital in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and on January 27 he appears in recital at the Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Martin’s recitals prove him to be a singer of splen- 
did vocal equipment by nature, supplemented by the mas- 
terly training of Baernstein-Regneas. 





Marguerite Lemon in Concert. 

Marguerite Lemon, the American soprano, who has sung 
with marked success in Munich, Mainz, Wiesbaden (Ger- 
many), London and Rome, recently returned to this coun- 
try and made her first appearance this season at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, last Saturday evening at the concert 
given by the Evening Mail for the Wage Earners’ So- 
ciety. 

Miss Lemon sang the aria “Dich Theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” and was greeted with an ovation, and after 
many recalls she graciously responded with an ercore, 
singing “Le Tasse,” from Godard’s “Leonore.” 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


“Barber of Seville,” January 20. 

large and brilliant audience greeted enthusi- 
performance this season of Rossini’s 
sparkling. operatic comedy, Aside from the very evident 
from the itself was the artistic 
pleasure derived from the singing players, who comprised 


A very 
asticaily the first 


pleasure derived music 


the appended cast: 


ll Conte d’Almaviva Mr. McCorraack 
Bartolo . .Mr. Tavecchia 
Rosina Frieda Hempel 
Figaro ... a? ee ‘ ..-Mr, Fornari 
PTT Tee ; eivanec-ceeaewsdy. maeet aeneene 
Fiorello ........ wrcccvcccn cts Sunaina 
Berta -.Miss Leveroni 


Most kandi suited to the music of the Count was John 
McCormack’s lovely, and flexible tenor, while his 
costuming of the part and attractive appearance throughout 
heightened the illusion of the gallant and romantic young 
nobleman. A true gift for comedy and an appropriate touch 
of lightness further distinguished his impersonation, which 
evening Another 
Mr. Marcoux’s comically lugubrious Don Basilio, a figure 


smooth 


was one of the pleasures of the was 
which many singers portray in broadly farcical manner, but 
which this great artist imbues with the same subtlety ot 
characterization and unique distinction which marks every- 
thing he essays. 

Tavecchia’s Bartolo, both 
amusing and 


Mr. Fornari’s Figaro and Mr 
familiar thoroughly 
wholly delightful, while Miss Leveroni as Berta was wholly 


impersonations, are 


satisfying in this small role 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” January 22. 
“Jewels” revealed new and 
interesting lights on the production as a whole, and the 
work of some of the singing players in particular. 

Noticeable among these was the added freedom of tone 
and action with which Madame Edvina invested her imper 
sonation of Maliella. It was perhaps not known to many 
attending the first’ performance that the popular soprano 
was singing her role under great physical difficulty, her 
vocal chords having been in bad state for some days pre 
Such is the skillful art of Madame Edvina, how- 
ever, that few in the audience, unless very familiar with 
her work, knew that she was not at her best, That this 
was indisputably so, however, was proven with the second 
performance, when the increased brilliancy and power of 
her tones and the spontaneity and abandon of her action 
impressed immediately 


A second performance of the 


vious 


As was predicted in the review of the opera in last 
week’s issue, Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation of Rafaele is 
one that grows more wonderful with each additional hear 
ing, the remarkable ingenuity of each detail of his concep 
tion giving the impression of absolute naturalness, as if 
performed on the spur of the moment. One never has the 
feeling that the impersonation has been studied or thought 
out until one is away from the opera house and has time 
to reflect and realize that such art must of necessity re- 
quire the most intelligent and painstaking study to lose 
itself so in an effect of such perfect realism 

To Mr. the most human figure in 
this opera, one can give no further praise, since its abso- 
lute excellence from every point of view has been already 
additional confirmation on this 


Zenatello’s Gennaro, 


mentioned and received 
occasion, 
Madame Gay again gave pleasure in a role which a less 


gifted artist might have merely filled 


“Carmen,” January 24. 
Leon Laffitte as Don José and Bernice 
Micaela were the newcomers to the cast, Mr. Laffitte sing 
first time in Boston, while Miss 
1 familiar impersonation for the first time 


Fisher as 
ing this role for the 
Fisher renewed 
this season. 
Excellent reports of Mr 
had reached us from Montreal and were found to be well 
a dramatic and vocal standpoint 


Laffitte’s portrayal of this part 
deserved, since from both 
his impersonation 1s impressive 

Miss Fisher is an ideal Micaela—delightful in song, sim- 
ple and girlish in action. Her work is always distinctive 
without for a moment overstepping the role she portrays 

\lthough Madame Gay's Carmen is no longer a novelty 
and has often received praise in these columns, its many 
virtues compel fresh admiration at each performance 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” January 25 (Matinee)- 
A capacity audience greeted the first matinee perform 
ance of Wolf-Ferrari’s work, which has proven the most 
popular from a box office standpoint of any this season 
“Rigoletto,” January 24 (Evening). 
Evelyn Scotney as Gilda repeated the triumphs she has 
Montreal. Her singing of the 


achieved with this role in 


difficult coloratura was well nigh flawless in its 
amazing ease, precision and penetrating sweetness of tone 
Ramella sang the Duke, calling forth 


clamorous applause at the conclusion of the 


music 


music of the 
familiar 
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Mobile,” and Rodolfo 
quate though not an impressive figure of the Jester. 
Maddalena filled the role 
ability. She 


‘Donna e Fornari made an ade 


Miss Leveroni as with 
than ordinary competence and made the 


distinct and effective. 


Boston Opera Sunday Orchestral Concert. 


The eighth Sunday afternoon concert, January 19, 
brought a program of uneven merit and interest. For 
orchestral offered 


part 


numbers it Chabrier’s “Gwendoline 





McCORMACK. 


JOHN 
overture, Debussy’s “Prelude a !'Aprés Midi d’une Faune,’ 
Ravel’s “Pavane pour une Infante Defunte,” and Berlioz’s 
“Marche Hongroise,” from “The Damnation of Faust.” 

As chief soloist came Edward Lankow, who sang two 
from “The Magic Flute” and a Schubert 


arias group of 


more 


with all the 
warmth of his beautiful bass voice, which s 


and Strauss songs expressive skill and rich 


suunded more 


nobly virile than ever on this n facility 


cCas 


and flexibility of his tones, their wide range a: 


resonance, in addition to the perfection of s di 





artistic interpretation, gave keen pleasure und roused great 


enthusiasm Other soloists at this neert were Hans 


Letz, violinist, who played Bruch’s “Scotch” fantasie, and 


a quartet of singers, comprising the Misses Fisher,-Gau 


thier, and Messrs. Diaz and Sampieri, who gave 


Liebeslieder” with fine dash and spirit 


Complete Edition of Haydn. 


It is over a hundred years since the firm of 
to publish a collection of works 


from the great composer himself 


Breitkop} 
& Hartel secured the right 
} 


ny Havdn, hese ap 


peared in twelve volumes, and some twenty-five 


edition of 


years ag 
this firm began to prepare 
works 


a complete Haydn's 


which, when finished, will consist of about eighty 


volumes 
wonderful edition the firm of Breit 


has the 


In producing this 


kopf & Hartel co-operation of a number of colla 


borators, among whom are Dr. Guido Adler, of Vienna 
Dr. Hermann Kretchmer, of Berlin; Dr. Albert Kopfer 
man, director of the musical section of the Royal Library 


in Berlin; Charles Malherbe, librarian of the Paris Opera 


William Barclay Squire, of the British Museum, London; 
lelix Weingartner, and others. In this colossal work the 
orchestral compositions will occupy about thirty volumes 
chamber music about fifteen, and vocal music about thirty 


The price of the complete edition is about $450, payable in 


installments of $30 per annum 


In commemoration of this undertaking Breitkopf & 


Hartel have gotten up a beautifully embellished book called 
the Golden Book in Honor of Haydn,” which contains 
the autogravhs of Kaiser Wilhelm, Kaiser Franz Joseph 
and othe- distinguished personage in Europe; al 
a list of names of subscribers to the complete edition 
This golden book is now to be seen at the New York 
branch of this firm, and on November 27 last President 
laft’s autograph was also included. Among the subscri 
ers to this work are nearly all the important libraries in 


Europe, also the « 


nservatories Of music, as well as many 


noteworthy musicians, and undoubtedly the libraries in the 


United States will als e included among the subscrib« 
Pupils Play at Gustav L. Becker's Studio. 
Becke r, 


resumed on Sunday 


Gustav L the well known pianist and teacher 


} 


afternoon, January 27, his series of i 


econd, third and 
Acolian 


ng his pupils 


teresting musicales, to be given on the 
fourth Sunday of 
Hall, New York, 


to selected 


month at his studio in 


t of 


each 


with the obje introdu 


audiences and accustoming them to play in pub 


lic Among those who played last Sunday was a young 


years of age, who has been st 


mths of 


boy of eleven idying only a 
with Mr 


sonatina 


year, seven m which have been put in 


secker. He is remarkably talented, and played a 


n F by Beethoven, a saltarella b Gregg and several 
tudies by Friml—all from memory Mr J. C. Marks 
president of the Junior Internationa irts Society, wh 
heard him play, was so impressed by his talent that sh 
asked him to appear before severa ind people at 
oncert to be given by the ct ol Saturday atterno 
January 26 Iwo other pup Mr. Becker will p 
the Restored Serenade y M t, originally mposed 

r orchestra, but lately arranged for pia 

Another small boy of eleve a gitte { f Lo 
Green, will perform violin selectior 

Mixter Miniature Doll's Opera. 

Marie Aline Mixter and Lillian Mixter, the very clever 
Philadelphia artists, will come to New York, Friday of th 
week, and present their miniaturs ! era, or play 
‘Cinderella,” at the Hotel Plaza he Misses Mixter 
pear in the metropolis under distinguisl patronage 
Among their Philadelphia subscribers are Mrs. Ant 
Drexel Biddle, Mrs. Thomas Dolan. Mrs. Isaa lothier 
Jr.. Mrs. Edward Crozer, Mrs. William W. Fitler, Mr 
Ellis Gimbel, Mrs. Frederick Thurston M 1, Mrs. WV 
liam Baker Whelan and Mr Frederick Strawbridge 


Francis Rogers Introduces MoussorgsKy Songs. 


\t Miss Swainson’s concert in the Fine Arts T1 
Chicag m February 4, Francis Rowers w 
songs | Mou rasky, the mip Bor { 
now,” all of which are tically u wl t 
try. The songs are striking both in melody and 

re well worth hearing 

Mr. Rogers gives a song recital at the W n's Cl 
Louis, January 31, and ome at the iversity Cl 
ago, February 2 

Karl Mayerhofer, a well kr n retired bass buffo, d 


n Vienna recently 
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HELEN STANLEY'S OPERATIC SUCCESS. 








tanley, the American soprano, who has won tri 
" yn the important European opera stages, has dupli- 
uted her success in her own country, appearing as leading 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com 
Since the beginning of the season she has sung 
( rmant in “Cendrillon,” Micaela in “Carmen” 
Che Jewels of the Madonna.” She has 
g the principal soprano role in Monteverde’s ora 
Or and was one of the Walkire maidens in 
- Walkii Her success with the public has been as com 
th the critics. Some excerpts from Chicago pa 
vith reproduced 
! n and Helen Stanley upset the smart prophets in 


eo ‘ t pular priced’’ performance of “The Jewels 


filled with such an audience as is rarely 
ula occa ns It was so frank in its approval 
Conductor Perosio were dragged out for a 
it the end of the second act Wherefore 
inding of itself whether “The Jewels” should 

on a Saturday ecvening? 
rst to follow Carolina White in the role of 
Mr. Hamlin the third interpreter of 
2 | rest of the ist, including Louise Berat and Mario 
iry roster, but at the conductor’s stand 

F Per for | baptism by fire 

| f e extreme difficulty of the music and the complex 
many refused to believe that any one 
White in her favorite role or that any one of 


fo: iH rt experience in opera could be satisfactory ir 


B created here Mr. Hamlin was the sur 


n which the blacksmith casts aside all integrity 
jewels of the Madonna to gratify the girl of his 
ece of work Voecally, the role has never 
‘ th such sure musicianship But the delineation 
Gennaro’s mind, his horror, his frantic decision 
and his unrec kon ng ecstasy were moods “carried 
n a vivid that fairly made the audience 

wv} have en the act many times 
y nle ing the music beautifully The tone was won 
it irge enough to cope with such a 
estr but, when nervousness did not cause 
hen the brass contingent eased up a bit in 


- t missed, the witchery of the voice was a potent 


= — a 


Miss Stanley's Maliella is a personality of girlish delight in living, 
not as pungent or vividly characterized as it might be, possibly, but 
thoroughly fascinating for its ingenuous caprice.—Eric Delamater, 
in Chicago Inter Ocean, January 12, 1913 


The Auditorium was sold out last night for the first time at a 
popular priced performance of the Chicago Opera This unusva 
expression of interest on the part of the public was occasioned by 
he first appearance of Helen Stanley and George Hamlin, both 
Chicago singers, as interpreters of the principal soprano and tenor 
roles in “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

It is a pleasure to record the success of both artists Miss Stan 
ey has impressed by the warm beauty of her voice, even in the 
unimportant parts that have fallen to her lot heretofore. Last night 
she showed capacity for the expression of dramatic intensity and 
proved the ability to sing with power sufficient to carry clearly 
above the strenuous orchestral moments of the score was not in her 
ase, incompatible with many refinements of vocal art The flex 
ibility of her voice enabled her to set forth many nuances of melod 
that have been obscured by Madame White's heavier and more 
resonant organ. 

From the dramatic aspect her interpretation of the part of Mali 
ella was not distinguished by qualities other than those native to 


her personality. It was charmingly girlish But it developed no 
conviction It was made evident the singer was obliged to concen 
trate all her effort on the enormous musical and vocal difficulties 
of the role However, it was a first performance and one not re 
markable for the orchestral and choral support accorded the prin 
cipals. Therefore, nervousness was not only pardonable but in 


evitable.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, in Chicago Tribune 


Helen Stanley, a !ovely lady, accomplished the impossible suc- 
cessfully, disputing the assertion that had large publicity that only 
one woman could sing the role of Maliella. Her voice is not large 
enough, nor does it have the peculiar timbre for dramatic effect 
but the music of the high voice was well sung and had beauties 
to recommend it that were highly approved. A few performances 
and Mr. Hamlin and Miss Stanley will, to use the words of a famed 
laborer in the vineyard of successful song, “show ‘'em” The au 
dience was unusually demonstrative,—Chicago Daily News, January 
13, 1913. 


Miss Stanley brought good looks, a brown wig and a voice of 


very beautiful quality to her performance She did not so much 
as indicate Maliella’s streak of perversity She was more a sweet 
natured gir! than a debased slum product She sang very beauti 


fully.—Edward C. Moore, in Chicago Evening Journal, January 13, 
1913 (Advertisement.) 
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“La Boheme,” January 20. 
e was repeated, with Giovanni Polese, of the 
Marcello; Campagnolia as Ro 
e Huberdeau as Colline, Miss Teyte as Mini, 


Riegwelman as Musette Parelli conducted 
ve Huberdeau was in splendid vocal fettle, and 
utiful rendition of the farewell to his coat 
won an encore, Miss Riegelman made a 
N tte, a role especially to her liking, and 
é iced superbly The waltz song in the second 
ed one of the hits of the evening. Campagnolia 
favorably as Rodolfo than in any other 
this tenor He scored heavily Polese, the 
Bostor won a well ce served success, and, 


role of Marcello gives the baritone but fev 


he made each one count and showed him 
eptionally good artist and the possessor of a 
ul voice Miss Teyte made her farewell 
r is Mimi 
Pare ling of the score was delightful 


“Rigoletto,” January 21. 


Ihe ! f Madame Tetrazzini on the billboard has the 


ficant such names as Ruffo or Caruso have 
hicago public It means a big audience, and at 
titi f Verdi's “Rigoletto” the usual packed 
eted Tetrazzini as Gilda Her “Caro Nome” 
el litors, and so rapturous was the applause 


petition of the number could not be evaded, the 


rti g amidst a tempest of applause. Such dem 
show the popularity and esteem in which the 

liva is held by the Chicago public. Naturally she 

the big star of the evening, but was ably seconded by 


Samm _who sang gloriously the titie role; Giorgini, 
isome and well voiced Duke; Nicolay, who 
lignity to the small part of Count Monterone, and 





rgaret Keyes, wl disclosed her gorgeous voice as 
Madaler Mr. Scott, who was the Sparafucile, had sev- 
1 lapses of memory This is the second opera given 


ecently in which the American basso missed his cue. At 
last presentation of “Carmen” Mary Garden had to 
upt Mr. Scott, and again in “Rigoletto” Mr, Giorgini 





Pererrere eer) iad P 
a oe eee 





had to come to Scott’s rescue. Such accidents ought to 


be avoided in order to make a good ensemble 

Campanini conducted, and therefore no accidents hap 
pened in the orchestra, which he always has at his com 
mond, 

“Tosca,” January 22. 

“Tosca” was repeated with the same artists heard here 
at the previous performance, Dalmores, Sammarco and 
Campanini again were the real stars of the evening 


“Lucia,” January 23 (Matinee). 


\ special matinee of “Lucia” was announced for Thurs- 
day afternoon in order to give the admirers of Madam 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
ELEONORE DE CISNEROS AS HERODIADE. 


letrazzini a chance to hear her in that role. At the last 
moment, however, the famous diva ‘phoned to Manager 


Dippel and stated that, having contracted a cold, she would 
not appear. Jenny Dufau, the young and useful soprano, 
was notified and asked to replace Madame Tetrazziui. 
Though quite a few took advantage of having their money 
refunded, the audience was of large dimensions and re- 
ceived the substitute with marked approval. Naturally it 
is a heavy task to sing a role in which Madame Tetrazzini 
was announced to appear, yet the audience, though disap- 
pointed at the change, showed its appreciation of Madame 
Dufau by receiving her most graciously and applauding 
vociferously her “O Jioja Che Si Senti” (“Mad Scene”). 
Miss Dufau is to be highly congratulated for all that she 
did on this occasion. It was well done. Polese made a 
handsome and well voiced Henry, and the Edgardo of 
Giorgini strengthened the good opinion held of this young 
tenor. The other roles were in capable hands and the or- 
chestra gave a good account of itself. The chorus, iol 
lowing its general rule, was weak and appeared indifferent 


“Mignon,” January 23 (Evening). 

Mabel Riegelman, in the title role, won another decisive 
success. The management is to be congratulated for en- 
trusting to this talented American soprano parts in which 
she can show her worth. She sang even better than at 
her first appearance, and infused magnetism into the role 
and made the part appear more realistic than her prede- 
cessor. Warnery was a comical Laertes, and Jenny Du- 
fau, who, though appearing in the afternoon as Lucia, sang 
Filina gloriously. 

Charlier gave another masterly reading of the score. 

Gala Performance, January 24. 

A sold out house heard the premiere in Chicago of At- 
tillio Parelli’s “Lovers’ Quarrel,” excerpts from “Aida,” 
“Thais,” the first act from “Boheme” and a ballet diver- 
tissement. ‘Lovers Quarrel” is a charming curtain raiser. 
rhe scene sparkles with musical humor and daintiness, and 
proves Mr. Parelli, the versatile conductor of the Chicag» 
Grand Opera Company, to be a composer of no small at- 
tainment. His orchestration is rich in varied color, his 
music sweet and melodious, and Signor Parelli, above a'l, 
knows how to write for singers. The ‘Lovers’ Quarrel” 
having been fully reviewed when first produced in Phila- 
delphia last season, this short report is deemed sufficient. 
It might be added, however, that the opera was accorded a 
rousing reception from the public and that Manager Dip- 
pel had entrusted the roles to stellar artists, including 
Zeppilli, who triumphed completely as Rosaura—a role 
well written for her voice and which she acts charmingly 
Giorgini was Florindo; Sammarco was the Don Fulgenzio, 
and Louise Berat was Donna Angelica, and each of these 
artists was in no small way responsible for the success oi 
the opera. 

Campanini directed and Parelli could not have desired a 
better rendition of the score than that accorded it by the 
orchestra under this masterly musical director. 

Madame Claussen was the vocal star of the evening and 
Mary Garden the vision of the night. 


“Thais,” January 25 (Matinee). 

[he first and last performance this season of “Thais” 
brought forth Mary Garden in the title role. This opera 
with the same cast has been reviewed often in the lasi 
three years and nothing is to be added to the verdict then 
rendered. Speaking about years gone by, one wonders at 
Mary Garden’s limited repertory, as, with the exception of 
Tosca, she has always given us the same Louise, Jongleur, 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” and, though her delineation of 
most of these roles is excellent, Miss Garden should !« 
presented hereafter in other parts, as the public wants nov 
elties. 

“Jewels of the Madonna,” January 25 (Evening). 

Helen Stanley and George Hamlin in their respective 
roles again scored heavily, and their success was richl 
deserved, as their singing and acting were all that cou! 
be desired. Rene Devries 


Tina Lerner’s February Dates. 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, now touring Americ: 
announces the following appearances for February: 

February 1—Chambersburg, Pa 

February 4——-Holyoke, Mass 

February 7 and &—Chicago (Theodore Thomas Orchestra) 

February 10—Fort Dodge, Ia. 

February 11—Faribault, Minn 

February 13——Columbia, Mo 

February 14—Mexico, Mo. 

February 18—Pittsbargh. 

February 19—Philadelphia. 

February 21—New York 

February 24—Waterbury, Conn 

February 28—Ann Arber, Mich 


Foster 2 David to Manage Musicales 

The series of morning musicales to be given on Mon- 
days in February at the Hotel Plaza, New York, for the 
benefit of the Free Industrial School and Home for Crip- 
pled Children, will be under the direction of Foster & 
David, the musical managers. 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, January 27, 1913 

rhe Boice Ladies’ Quartet supplied all the music, solo 
and ensemble, at the last Century Theater Club affair, 
Hotel Astor, January 24. The afternoon was planned as 
“Comic Opera Day,” so there was a very discursive open 
ing essay on the subject by Mrs. Edward Watson, intro 
ducing the long program, subdivisions of which were as 
follows: Italian, French, English, German and American 
Each had its essayist, of whom the present writer will 
name only Mrs. J. Hungerford Millbank, an original per- 
sonality, and Adalaide Gescheidt, who gave a very inter 
esting summary of “The Prince of Pilsen,” “Chocolate 
Soldier,” “Die Fledermaus,” “The Firefly” and “The Tales 
of Hoffmann.” The singing of the ensemble quartet, con 
sisting of Florence Anderson Otis, Katherine Bickford Self, 
Maybelle E, Moore and Jessie Rose Lockitt, was beyond 
all criticism, so excellent was their performance. Of the 
solo voices, Mrs. Anderson leads by reason of beauty of 
voice and style. She sang “Una voce poco fa,” her high 
C trill and other coloratura feats delighting the audience 
of women. Her “Hero Song” was finely done. Mrs 
Self's enunciation was always admirable Miss Moore's 
singing was enjoyable, and Mrs. Lockitt’s deep contraito 
tones shone. President Mrs. August Dreyer said the after- 
noon was one of the most successful in her recollection, 
Susan S. Boice 
played accompaniments, and the large ballroom was 
crowded with sweet and brilliant femininity, Mrs. John 
Allan Hopper and Katherine Aubrey Conklin coming in 
this category; they welcomed guests as members of the 


the singers giving splendid satisfaction, 


reception committee. 
Rn Re 

Che Monday Evening Choral Society, Emil Rhode con 
ductor, with Mrs. Rhode at the piano, gave a concert at 
University Heights Presbyterian Church, January 20. The 
singing by the society (forty mixed voices) of choruses 
by Kremser, Mendelssohn, Tosti, Nevin, Rossini (“Stabat 
Mater,” with solo by Mrs. William Cregin), Schumann 
and Cowen was excellent, considering that this is the first 
season. Conductor Rhode deserves much credit. Mrs 
Cregin had to repeat the “Ave Maria,” and Mrs. William 
M. Bowman, violinist, surprised those who did not know 
her capabilities by her artistic playing, She is said a'so 
to be a good pianist, playing frequently for Oscar Saenger 
at his studio. Julian Sterling, bass soloist of the church, 
sang Harriet Ware's “How Do I Love Thee” and “Daddy,” 
both with so much feeling that every one was affected 
His voice is of beautiful quality, allied with range; he 1s 
a Saenger pupil, with explains the finish of his singing 
Ihe entire evening was well planned and executed with 
superior finish of detail, giving pleasure to the large audi 
ence of people from University Heights. A second concert 
is planned for April 14, at the Fordham Club, when Men 
delssohn’s finale from his unfinished opera, “Loreley,” with 
soprano solo, is to be sung. Following are the officers of 
the society: William Riemenschneider, president; E. E 
Haskell, treasurer; Miss M. H. Crossett, secretary. Thie 
makeup of the chorus is as follows: Sopranos—Miss F 
Birkmire, Mrs. William L. Bowman, Mrs. E. Corwin, Mrs 
William Cregin, Miss M. H. Crossett, Miss L. C. Elterich, 
Mrs. J, R. Eustis, Miss E. Haight, Mrs. E. E. Haskell, 
Miss M. Krupp, Miss A. Lowen, Mrs. W. Riemenschneider, 
Grace Rutherford, Mrs. H. A. Sancier, Miss H. T. Sieb, 
Miss E. M. Stoecker; altos—Miss M, Blakesly, Miss F. W 
Grimes, Miss A. M. Hill, Mrs. G. L. Koenig, Miss FE 
Owens, Mrs. E. Rhode, Mrs. A. T. Robinson, Mrs. W. E 
Walter, Mrs. F. C. Wells; tenors—R. S. Ament, William 
L. Bowman, William Cregin, G. L, Koenig, F. A. Krupp 
C. P. Poore, W. E. Walter, L. Wulf; basses—M. R. Bar 
rett, E. Bennett, C. Birkmire, H. Hall, E. E. Haskell, W 
Haskell, W. Riemenschneider 


RRR 


Adelaide Gescheidt, the soprano and teacher, entertained 
the “Life as a Fine Art Society,” Mrs. M. M. Easton, 
president, last week, when her commodious studios, recep- 
tion room and entrance hall found an audience composed 
exclusively of women in attendance. Helen and Constance 
Hulsmann were attractions of importance, playing piano 
solos with altogether amazing dexterity and clean technic 
Franklin Mayer, tenor, sang songs by Johnson, Milden- 
berg and d’Hardelot; his voice possesses both feeling and 
depth. He does credit to Miss Gescheidt, who is evidently 
a teacher of understanding. 

nner 

Professional pupils of Antoinette Ward, piano teacher; 
Jerome Hayes, vocal teacher, and Philip Mittell, violin 
teacher, united in an enjoyable studio recital at the Van 
Dyck studios on January 20. Miss Ward's pupils, Con- 
stance and Helen Hulsmann, juvenile pianists, attracted 


much attention by their musical playing. Little six year 
‘id Constance shows entire confidence, and Helen is “too 
young to be scared.” Oscar Wasserberger, a boy of a 
dozen years, played De Beriot’s seventh concerto with a 
great deal of dash and good tone; Kaspar Cheren finished 
the program with Sarasate’s “Gypsy Melodies.” Of the 
Hayes pupils the present writer heard only Ashley Ropps, 
baritone, who has a fine voice under good control, demon 
strating this fact in an aria from “Thais.” Others en 
gaged on the program were Bertyne N, Collins, coloratura 
soprano, and Ingeborg Svendsen-Tunc, a skillful accom 
panist. The audience overflowed into the corridors and 
listened with attention and enjoyment. 


RnRe 


At Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday afternoon musicale 
an unusual galaxy of able pianists participated, beside 
others, as follows: Eleanor Altmann, Rose Diamond, Mar 
garet Volavy Each of these played with individual 
merit, and there was plenty to enjoy Miss Altmann 
played Liszt’s “Love Dream” with nice touch, Miss Volavy 
performed with bravura a modern piece, and little Rose 
Diamond (a pupil of Miss Bisbee) excelled in Chopin's 
“Berceuse.” Miss Altmann showed herself in possession 
of an excellent soprano voice, singing a Schubert song 
with expression Little Miss Diamond surely has a fu 
ture, so pronounced is her pianistic talent; it was said by 
one who heard her that her recent playing of the “Wald 
stein” sonata at her benefit recital (kindly arranged by 
Miss Bisbee) was altogether mature and satisfying. This 
recital gave her opportunity to show what she can do, as 
she played a set of seventeen pieces, concluding with the 
Grieg concerto. Besides these pianists, the callers heard 
Cora Wafe, soprano; George Reiff, tenor, and Walter 
Bogert, baritone, the latter singing Russian songs. Mrs 
W. Shannon Dunn, of Boston, was at the tea table, and 
among the guests were: Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Genevieve 
Bisbee, Mrs. Robert M. Gilmour, C. Stacy Clark, Mrs. Ed 
ward Love, Mrs. Jacob Bercy, Carl Strakosch and Mrs 
Charles M. Whitman, 

Ree 

Clifford Demarest’s second noonday recital at the Church 
of the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, was 
heard by an audience which evidently enjoyed the music 
and the explanatory notes delivered before each piece 
played. Guilmant’s “Religious March” and a contrasting 
melody by Rousseau began the program, followed by the 
“Pastoral Suite” in four movements, by the organist. This 
Demarest piece has character, each movement portraying 
definite moods, as follows: “Sunrise,” “Rustic Dance 
“Sunset” and “Thanksgiving.” The dance has individual 
ity, and probably no better choral Thanksgiving music is 
possible in organ language. These recitals take place at 
12.15 noon, are an hour or less in length, and will have the 
following programs on dates mentioned 

JANUARY 2 


Prelude in B minor Bac 
Aria in D Bact 
Gavotte from Mignor Thomas 
Berceuse fror Jocelyr ‘) 
Andante cantabile and finale, Symphony IV Widor 
FEBRUARY 
Funeral March and Seraphic Chant Guilmant 
Allegretto in B minor Guilmant 
First sonata in D minor Guilmant 
unre 


Charlotte Moore, violinist, and Viola Palmer, pianist 
furnished the music at the regular meeting of the lowa 
New Yorkers, Hotel Astor, January 24. Mrs. James S 
Clarkson is president; Mrs. Charles Stockton was chair 
man of the day [he young music makers named con 
tributed much toward the enjoyment of the program. Mi 
Moore's playing of “Liebesfreud” having much energy and 
swinging tone. Helen T. VanWinkle played able accom 
paniments, and the paper on “Current Events,” by Martha 
McCulloch Williams, revealed a woman of altogether 
original views and expression 

zane 

Students at the American Academy of Dramatic Art 
presented the second matinee of the season at the Empire 
Theater January 23, the plays being given by the s 
members, in two plays given for the first time in Americ: 
The first, “The Separation,” was a serious play in one act 
from the French of Valentine de Saint-Point Its trans 
lation was made by Mortimer Delano, and its cast con 
sisted of William Stief, Willard Webster, Maud I. Heilner 
and Else Howard This was followed by a three act 
comedy, “The Superior Miss Pellender,” by Sydney Bow 
kett, with a cast made up of Raymond W. Lockwood, 
Giles Low, Florence E. Wollerson, Madeleine King, Ricca 


sruska and Ardelle Cleaves In “The Separation” Mis 


Heilner made as much as possible of a rather difficult, but 
uninteresting role he entire cast of “Miss Pellends 

deserves high praise, because the work throughout was of 
a merit worthy of professional, experienced actors In 
deed, it was difficult to remember that one was listening 


to undergraduates. 


mn RnR 
Theodore A. Spies, zither virtuoso, assisted by i 
Zither Trio, gave a recital at Carnegie Lyceum, January 2 
which was heard by an audience of fair size. Very g 


was the opening piece, played by the associated zither 


chestra of twenty-five players. Mr. Spies’ own solos had 
charm, showing large technic and good taste, and the tr 
sounded well Leila Royer’s best song was “Jai pleure 
reve,” followed by Annie Lauri She also sang “Ihe 
Year’s at the Spring” as encore. Miss Rover's stage 1 
ence was good Following are the members of the z-tl 
orchestra: Misses Elsa Schulz, Hermine Kotzbauer, Lena 
Eberth, Millie Klager, and Messrs. Edwin Lobazin, Jacob 


Marnet, J. H. Hermann, 
gins, A. F. Denner, Ed. Schweizer, H. Kotzbauer, Jose; 
Zogg, F. Bauer, H. Dorfeld, L. Reis, W. A. Euler, H 
Gourny, Ed. F. Hauss, Ed. Ruelke, Al. Pfeiffer, C. Sher 
man, A. Sabbatino, and A. Bleamler 
nearer 
Maud Powell’s uncle is Major J. W. Powell, of the 


United States Geological Survey, whose trip some year 
’ b 


H. Spies, Gus. Schweizer, C. Hig 


igo through the canyons of the Colorad 
entific achievement Ihe brothers Kolb duplicated thi 
famous trip, taking with them a moving picture outfit, and 
the pictures and colored slides shown by them (the trav 


elogue presented by Emery C. Kolb) are wonderful. Thre 


hundred rapids, six States and fourteen hundred milk 
were traversed between September and January They 
were presented at the Berkeley Theater last week, attract 
ing many interested people 
Ree 
Musical mornings are to be given by artists from t 


Metropolitan Opera House, string quartet, impersonators 











and a well known dancer, on four successive Monda it 
11 o'clock, beginning February 3, at Hotel Plaza, for th 
benefit of the Free Industrial School for Crippled Cl 
dren, Mrs. Arthur E. Fish president 

nrmre 

Alfred M. Goulden, a young manager and personal rep 
resentative of violinist Zimbalist, is making tio 
He has a large acquaintance, knows the mai pes 
and is planning to star a fine young violinist, at present it 
Europe, under distinguished patronage 

nue 

W. P. Schilling has issued invitations to a. recital f 
tonight, January 29, by his vocal pupil it St. Rose of 
Lima’s Hall, so8 West 16st treet, Rev. Edward J. M 
Cue, rector He will present var ngers (some ot 
them being reverend gentleme ft Catholic Church 
ind ensemble numbers 

oe & 

Bertha Firgau, professor { German dictior and Har 
riette Brower, pianist and litterateur, entertained a large 
company of protessional and society people in their beau 
tiful apurtment is0 West Fightieth treet Jar 
rhe musical program was opened by Miss Eu k 
sang the aria, “O Don Fatale,” and songs by Strau 
Spross. Mr. Freni gave part of the “Dichterlic 
Schumann Arthur Hochmann delighted the audience 
some charming piano piece fh wn, and Walter B 
was immmitable in numer: R d Fre 
Leila Robesor f the Metropolitan Opera How ” 
have sung German songs d Kk I ‘ t 
sing nes by Mar Helen Browr both were " 
ippear. The guests, however, were promised tl 

another later occasic 

2 Se 

Ethel Lewinska. the pia t | t 
Polish name, w made I ‘ pul ‘ 
her Aeolian Hall recital ime t America last 
her merits have been known t paratively fe ~ 
studied for me vears in Frankfurt | then wi | 
chetizky, and the way e pla mat ur piece s 
from a pianistic point of view imply hair raising I 
hear Liszt’s “La Campanella played by her, is to heas 
it for the first ti She d technical stunt t 
miss, with utmost n lance ! } lit all is a deey 
musical rratur [he crowd of influentia et 
ind others wh« rrounded her after her recit 

er, et “4 most flatts be tert 
rk appearance t \ 1 
f rt 
re FF 

Louis St n g » f pin-I t i] 
bringing him renowr His most recent perf 
this program was for private idience. Ja ( 
he playe | era f the etude thre n ‘ 
sharp, E flat \ flat tw llad 1 , 1 t j 
A flat. and closing with the “Liebest and “Rigols 
ateitin 1 ‘ nted in his technical work, “( 
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centration and Technic,’ keep him in concert form; twen- 
ty-five minutes’ daily work does it, he says. 
nme 
Classes in vocal training for service in choirs will begin 
iext week at Columbia University under the direction of 
John W. Nichols, the well known teacher of singing 
Many of Mr. Nichols’ pupils hold important choir positions 
throughout the country, and are proof of his splendid 
method of teaching 
nen es 

In observance of the seventh year of the ever increas- 
ingly successiul service of Calvary Grand Choir an Auld 
ang Syne sociable was held at Calvary Baptist Church, in 
West Fifty-seventh street, Tuesday evening, January 21, 
attended in large numbers by present and for- 
A choice pro- 
furnished by the Men’s Chorus, a recently or- 
ganized adjunct oi the choir, of which Judge Edmund J 
finsdale is the honorary president; H. A. L. Potter, vice 
Ernest A. Pott, seretary, and E. M. Bowman, 
“Auld Lang Syne” and other favorite old 
Solos were sung by Leo 


vhich Wa5S 
ier members of this great organization 


{Tam was 





president ; 
i music director 
ngs were sung by the men. 
pold Leer and G. W. Risien, and violin numbers were 
idded by Richard Wolf, also one of the members. Hu- 
morous recitations were given by Eugenia Walter. A 
short address was made by President Tinsdale, Professor 
Bowman conducted and refreshments were served. Mem 
‘ers were present from every borough in Greater New 
York and from various towns on both sides of the Hud 
n, as far up as Hastings, and over in New Jersey, as far 
as Rahway, and from far out on Long Island. 
nme 
\t Jessamine Harrison Irvine’s Sunday reception, Janu 
ary 5, Mary Helen Brown, the well known composer, was 
guest of honor. She also played the accompaniments of 
ome of her compositions Ruth Harris, soprano, and 
lrancis Stetson Humphry, baritone, gave artistic groups 
f Miss Brown's songs, and Willem Durieux, Dutch cellist 
played splendidly the “Andanie Cantabile” dedicated to 


1 


him by Miss Brown. He also played a group of old clas 
sics with Mrs. Irvine. Lois Fox was charming in dialect 
songs and stories, as was also Alice Hartley in interesting 
Archibald, baritone, was well received 
All the artists were en 
thusiastically encored by the large number of callers dur- 


readings. Vernan 


in a number of modern songs 


ng the afternoon. On December 21 Mrs. Irvine appeared 
successfully as accompanist at the Governor Wilson break 
fast musicale given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; January 
10 she was accompanist with Lois Fox; also at a private 
engagement, January 11, and at another private engage- 
On the evening of January 12 she ap- 
Union with Signor Giordano, tenor; 


ment, January 12 


pe ared 


at Cooper 
January 14 she was the accompanist at a recital given by 
Carolyn Beebe; January 19 she appeared at the Pleiades 
Club as guest of honor and accompanist 
nme 

Che first concert of the fifth season of the Riverside 
Choral Club, Earle Albert Wayne, director, took place in 
Bretton Hall, Tuesday evening, January 21. The assisting 
artists were Forest Lamont, tenor, and W. Paulding de 
Nike, cellist. The accompanists were Florence M. Winsel- 
mann, Margaret J. C. Philips and Eva la Haye. The 
under Mr. Wayne's direction, showed that 
the singers had been well trained and the volume of tone 
times, particularly in the S. 


choral work, 


was Satistactory at all 


Coleridge-Taylor “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” The pro- 
gram is herewith appended 
Hleavens Ar l ng, from The Creation . Haydn 
Chorus 
Ungarische rhapsodic + «++» Popper 
Mr. DeNike 
Gypsy Life Schumann 
Chorus 
The Awakening Marsha!-Loepke 
\ Regret Nutting 
Water Nym; Protheroe 
Mr. Lamont 
Moonlight Eaton Faning 
(horus 
Mlynarski 
entale Te 
Scherz Van Goens 
Mr, DeNike 


(he Riverside Choral Club membership is as follows 
Sopranos; Eleanor Aber, Sarah L. Armstrong, Mary Bar 
tels, Mrs. J. Harvie Blair, Mrs, Benjamin I, Carhart, Tillie 
Faith, Elizabeth Forbes, Bertha M. Fuller, Grace Hocking, 
Charlotte R. Johnston, Isabel Kiernan, Alice Loraing, 
Catherine Murray, Florence Patrick, Carol Scofield, Mae 
C. Sielken, Mrs. M. M. Styles, Mrs. Edmond B. South 
wick, Margaret J. Switzer, Edith Taylor, Sarah Taylor, E 
Mae Vanderboget. Altos: Edith Aber, Grace Baker, Cor- 
nelia Bartels, Leslie Drake, Anna C. Johnston, Daisy Lo- 
raing, Annie MacBride, Lydia S, Reed, Ethel St. John, 
Theresa Simar, Martha G. Sinnott, Edith Wright. Tenors: 
John Bartlett, Gustave Johnson, Alexander MacBride, 
Theodore H. McNamee, Ralph Member, Dr. Edmond B. 
Southwick, Jesse O. Sprague. Basses: J. Harvie Blair, 
Benjamin I. Carhart, Lawrence A. Green, Walter Hall, 
Charles F. Talle, Christian S. Lorentzen, A. Eugene Peck, 
Victor Whitlock. 











PUTNAM GRISWOLD’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 





Operatic bassos are so often obliged to impersonate old 
men, that one is inclined to associate their personalities 
with middle life at least However, when these deep 
voiced singers appear before the public on the unadorned 
stage of the recital hall, wearing the conventional dress of 
a well groomed man, then most frequently are the specta- 
tors surprised to find them young and handsome. “The 
young and handsome’ describes Putnam Griswold, the no- 
ble voiced basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
whom we have seen in a variety of parts representing ol 
men in the operas that we love. Mr. Griswold presented 
himself in recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday 
afternoon of this week. He was heard by a brilliant 
house, including many of his colleagues from the Opera 


and students of singing, singing teachers and society lead 


ers. Assisted at the piano by Richard Hageman, of the 





PUTNAM GRISWOLD. 


Metropolitan Company, Mr. Griswold sang the following 
songs in Italian, German and English: 


Vittoria, Vittoria! .....Carissimi 
Come raggio di Sol ...-Caldara 
La Danza ipepateeeeadeaschawe Rossini 
Widmung ......... esdaababuas Schumann 
Mondnacht widadar woskucteececec’ . Schumann 
Wohin? p thin ne ven tebe scedanenseurawene ..«..Sehubert 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus ...++. Schubert 


....+»Marion Bauer 
cosvcce cts Belek 
.ssee+sSidney Homer 


The Red Man's Requiem . is in 
St. John Baptist (MS) 
the Fiddler of Dooney 


PE cad ba yi cine sas bceadcernsichsseuecenbeered Hugo Wolf 
Morgen cu bkaweNiveestphpnsteccknedpaltst andescectuads Strauss 
Ruhe, meine Seele . Strauss 
ky | Ry ay eer re eee ee Py eer Brahms 
GUI veins beds edectcdwedecwectes peescdsaes Brahms 
Minnelied ..... pasinne dccwbexee beCRS SUAS OOdES sacuncueeene Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist grin Brahms 


There is something distinctly aristocratic about Gris- 
wold’s voice. Its quality is distinctive, too, and one feels 
when he sings that he is a man of heart and soul—one 
who could never forget that he is a gentleman. It is a 
nanly voice, so perfectly placed that not a flaw is heard 
in the tone emission. Taste, too, and refinement has this 
singer, and these, combined with his genuine dramatic 
gifts, constitute the supreme artist. 

The arrangement of Mr. Griswold’s list was not on the 
plan of those who aim to be chronologists in all things. 
He dared to sing Schumann lieder before Schubert, and 
why not? And, again, he sang Strauss lieder before 
Brahms, and, again, why should he not? This basso’s 
voice is so beautifully trained that he was able to sing 
the florid “La Danza” by Rossini as smoothly as a tenor 
or lyric soprano. That is a pretty good test of vocal 
schooling. How Griswold sings the lieder of Schumann, 
Schubert, Strauss and Brahms, there is hardly need for 
detailed comment; he was trained in Germany and he 








sings these songs in the lofty spirit that has become tra- 
ditional, and beyond this no artist need aspire. 

Among the English songs—by Americans—“The Red 
Man’s Requiem,” by Marion Bauer, now residing in New 
York, proved to be an effective song, containing some oi 
the mystic atmosphere that we associate with the aborigines 
hefore they were ruined by white men. The mazuscript 
song by Iimil Polak is stamped with the religious vein. 
One hearing is not sufficient to enable one to write fully 
about novelties, and besides, at this hour, just before going 
to press, there is not time for it. 

Griswold thrilled his listeners by his rendition of “Pro- 
metheus” and later he alternately thrilled and charmed us 
by the Strauss and Brahms songs. The encores of the 
afternoon were “To Anthea,” by Hatton; “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes” (Old English), and a second ren- 
dition of the Brahms serenade. 





Trunk Conducts Second Arion Concert. 

Richard Trunk, of the New York Arion Mannerchor, 
demonstrated virtuoso conductorship in the second con- 
cert of his second season, Sunday evening, January 26. 
[his magnetic young man handled his choral and orches- 
tral forces with tremendous energy, a careful attention to 
detail and a mighty musical sweep, the whole governed by 
intellectual mastery. His appearance is much like Mahler. 
It is evident the long honored Arion Seciety has begun a 
new period in its history; fresh blood counts for much, 
and this young man has the characteristic qualities neces- 
sary to make a hit in these United States. The make-up 
of the program showed definite plan, the entire scheme 
being that of a Goethe celebration. Choral works, solos 
and recitations, all contained texts by Goethe, and the 
instrumental scheme jell in with this idea. 

Boundless imagination was conspicuous in Trunk’s own 
“Walpurgisnacht,” which he calls “a grotesque for 
orchestra,” and in which revels of devils and witches are 
clearly depicted. His own orchestration of the accom- 
paniment to “Blumengruss” was beautiful, and his accom- 
paniments at the piano were those of an expert. Needles» 
to say, the choral works went with ardor of expression 
and effect on the large audience, compelling admiration 
In Zoellner’s “Talismane,” the closing number, the New- 
ark Arion Society shared, supplemented by the orchestra, 
making a double chorus of titanic force. 

Mary Jordan was the solo vocalist in Brahms’ “Harz- 
reise,” singing with beauty of tone and excellent German 
enunciation. Liszt’s “Kennst Du das Land?” and Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking” were sung with such effect that the much 
admired contralto had to sing an encore, “Time of Roses,” 
also given in impeccable German. In these she covered a 
range of two octaves. The combination of voice, musica! 
nature, vocal ability and beautiful appearance is such that 
she is altogether irresistible. Gustav Bergman, recently 
come from Mannheim and Berlin, is that rare thing, a real 
German tenor, proving this in the solo in Liszt's “Faust” 
symphony, with its difficult intervals and risky musical 
phrases, Three songs by Wolf showed his range and 
powers of expression; the exciting musical effects in “The 
Ratcatcher” orchestration, combined with his voice, brought 
him a rousing encore, when he sang Wolf's beautiful 
“Heimweh.” He, too, won universal admiration. During 
the evening the applause following the orchestra’s playing 
(“Hungarian March” and Trunk’s “Walpurgisnacht”) 
was such that the conductor-composer bade the men rise 
and acknowledge the public’s appreciation 

August Meyer-Eigen, the actor, recited four Goethe 
poems, and Charles L. Schefer provided the organ obbli- 
gato. 





Marion Green Recital at Goshen (Mennonite) College. 


The following tribute to Marion Green is worthy of 
reproduction: 


WELL FILLED HOUSE HEARS MARION GREEN AT GOSHEN 
COLLEGE. 

Mr. Green got a response from the audience at the very start of 
the program and held their interest to the close. Mr. Green's voice 
is one of great force and fine quality. His range covers the bari 
tone register and embraces the bass tones. His control of the breath 
is complete and his mastery of tonal effects wonderful. 

His tone production serves as a fine model for all vocal students. 
He sings, as it were, straight from the shoulder, and with authority 
and decision. His long phrases are executed with perfect ease. 
The sustained effects were faithfully given and the difficult pas- 
sages—well, there seemed to be none, to hear Mr. Green do them 
in his own delightful style. 

The program was well made, having two heavy groups and then 
two lighter ones. They seemed so well arranged that each song in 
its turn seemed the desirable one, several of them demonstrating 
clearly the singer’s wonderful ability of enunciation and clear pro 
nunciation. He is a manly man and we hope to hear him in our 
city again.—J. D. B. in Goshen Times. 
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What the New York Papers Say About His Recent Recital: 
MR. SCHELLING PLAYS AGAIN. MR. SCHELLING’S RECITAL. Erne en ling 2 we . ‘ tal at ( . 
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Ernest Schelling will give his third recital in Carnegie 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, February 15, at 2.30. 
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Victor Whitlock. 


detailed comment; he was trained in Germany and 
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he city again. —J. D. B. in Goshen Times. 
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ischa Elman was to have been the soloist with the 

dore Thomas Orchestra yesterday afternoon. At the 
ute his manager telephoned that the Russian violin 


n unt of an attack of sudden illness, could not 
pear. Frederick Stock, conductor of the orchestra, im- 
tely telephoned the Chicago Musical College and 


n ten minutes Leon Sametini, the new head of the 
department, was on his way down Michigan avenue, 
vith Dr, F. Ziegfeld, bound for Orchestra 

idience was already impatiently awaiting 
arrival of a soloist. Mr. Sametini took Elman’s num- 
yithout rehearsal and achieved a triumph. Conductor 

k had endeavored to arrange for an appearance of 
umetini with the Thomas Orchestra ever since that noted 
linist came from London some few weeks ago, but thus 
he had been unable to fix a date. Mr. Sametini is 
nked as one of the greatest violinists and teachers in the 
rid He was educated by the Queen of Holland and 
he was twenty-five his success in the musical centers 


Furope was phenomenal. He was secured last summer 
ir FE. Zieefeld for the Chicago school and arrived from 
ndon but a short time ago. Mr. Sametini’s local debut 
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was made at a private reception given by Charles G. 
Dawes. 
RRe 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, the soprano, appeared recent- 
ly with great success at St. Paul with the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and at an orchestral concert in Orchestra 
Hall. With Mr. MacDermid at the piano a recital was 
given for the Amateur Musical Club at Bloomington, III., 
and at the first of a series of subscription recitals at the 
Little Theater. Next week Mrs. MacDermid sings for the 
Evanston Musical Club and with the Battle Creek Or- 
chestra. 

nner 

The Western tour of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, which will begin February 28 at Dallas, Tex., will 
include the following repertory: February 28, Dallas, mat- 
inee, “Hansel and Gretel”; February 28, evening, “Thais” ; 
March 1, Dallas, matinee, “Walkiire”’; March 1, Dallas, 
evening, “Lucia”; Los Angeles, March 4, “Thais”; March 
5, “Secret of Suzanne” and “Hansel and Gretel,” matinee; 
March 5, evening, “Rigoletto”; San Diego, March 6, 
“Thais”; Los Angeles, March 7, “Walkire’’; March 8, mat- 
inee, “Natoma”; evening, “Lucia”; March 10, “Tristan”; 
March 11, “Salome”; San Francisco, March 12, “Rigo- 
letto”; March 13, matinee, “Secret of Suzanne” and “Han- 
sel and Gretel”; March 13, evening, “Thais”; March 14, 
“Walkiire’’; March 15, matinee, “Traviata”; March 15, 
evening, “Natoma”; March 17, “Louise”; March 18, 
“Lucia”; March 19, matinee, “Carmen”; March 19, even- 
ing, “Noel” and “Pagliacci”; March 20, ballet; March 2 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, afternoon, evening, sacred con- 
cert, Verdi ‘Requiem’; San Francisco, March 22, matinee, 
“Lovers’ Quarrel” and “Le Jongleur”; March 22, evening, 
“Tristan”; March 24, “Rigoletto”; March 25, “Salome”; 
March 26, afternoon, “Lucia”; evening, “Jewels of the Ma- 
March 27, “Salome”; March 28, “Jewels of the 
“Natoma,” and evening 


donna” ; 
Madonna”; March 29, matinee, 
farewell, gala performance. 
neRre 
Earl V. Prahl, of the Bush Temple Conservatory, a pupil 
Julie Rive-King and Kenneth M. Bradley, scored a 
great success in his appearance with the Ballmann Orches- 
tra, Sunday afternoon, January 19. He played the Grieg 
concerto and was recalled a number of times and had to 
respond with an encore. 
neRe 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Listemann announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Virginia, to William Mack Bax- 
ter, son of Col. Gear Baxter, of Nashville, Tenn., organizer 
and president of the Nashville, Tenn., Railroad. Mr. 
Baxter is a graduate of Wisconsin University and a civil 
engineer with the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
RRR 
The Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company has sent out 
subscription blanks for the season 1913-1914, which enables 
patrons to secure seats in advance. This announcement 
will put a final quietus to malignant reports that the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company would not go on next 
year. 
nue 
Kirk Towns, baritone, furnished the program at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs O. M. Stafford, of Cleveland, 
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Ohio, for one of the most important events of the season, 
this being the debut of Olive Stafford. Mr. Towns fur- 
nished a double program for two sets of guests and was 
received in each instance with most generous applause. 
Mr. Towns has been in great demand this season. 
neuer 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. McCormick gave a reception 
last Friday evening, January 24, in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, for the members of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, its subscribers and the press. The 
reception followed the gala performance at the opera. 
nue 
Elsie DeVoe Boyce, pianist, has just returned from a 
very successful series of concerts in Wisconsin and already 
has signed return engagements in Madison and Racine. 
On March 14 Miss DeVoe and Kirk Towns, baritone, will 
appear in the last of a series of five concerts given at the 
Women’s Club Building, under the auspices of the Wil- 
mette Woman’s Club, Wilmette, IIL 
ene 
Edward Clarke will give the second of his series of Icc- 
ture-recitals at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 1, before the students of the American Conservatory. 
The program will be as follows: 


Wanderer’s Nachtlied peak S Che, kak Re Schubert 
Morgengruss SD Aden Us aeeerMerenes Schubert 
Oe Bee TT eTT ETE ONUT TEE TTT OTT er ere Schubert 
Der Despulsidan biG vAcenanerexeas . Schubert 
Tbe - FO. han whaden pocekdw Fadysess'c 0x0 svnn\inckneesenacasceen 
Erlkoenig Se eheeioeean .. Schubert 
Beh: AR Pio on ig 0066. 06 nb 0Fagds heen aida cae dnxeel Schumann 
OG END CL 6 5b Asp isd nds dbndeks tavnw nanny cueeaeuenee 
als Se I Wadna ss Batea bo bad checdenadexs sane kb edeeee Schumann 
Ere rT TST eee Tee Se UU 
Ee ee OOD bos Skat eain kd cn cnpadenees saesbeateun Schumann 
Teh Te TMNT. eas aces cteres vec0es i avGh Gnis ahs bnt ee 
GRE ivcun scghcdcnrd devia sade tire chadbesreukedscsecee¥sacces Loewe 
At piano, Kurt Wanieck. 
ReRere 


Josephine Fuchs, soprano, furnished the program at the 
reception given in honor of Pauline Hall, of the De Koven 
Opera Company, at the Bergey Opera School, in the Fine 
Arts Building, last Friday afternoon. Several members 
of the De Koven Opera Company were among the guests 

RRR 


Ernest Schelling, the noted American pianist, who was 
the soloist with the Thomas Orchestra last week, wil be 
heard in a recital at the Studebaker Theater next Sunday 
afternoon, February 2, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. Mr. Schelling will play, by request, a Chopin 
Liszt program, as follows: 


OR VERT Es a paket cubvokdaieadunnd aes sehd > Gadhetecee 7 
Two nocturnes, op. 27, No. 1, op. 62, B major.. 
Two etudes, op. 10, A flat, op. 25, F major..............se00es 
rg red oc TE OE OT EIEN PORE EP TE RPP am Poe cot 





POM vr akoce bik ebeck Cuda ash chbcs dogdteecdenicnys Chopin 
SOs SN TR I ns ss chy a oven’ cubs coevectss<csnnaeale axemeee 
FR Ee FAO eI 56 ih cei ny Vika bet vawaborantacnckbebesucsoes Liszt 
CE NES eis a nana teks Veeevdb ce Moke k vaeusguakolaniaieues Liszt 
PO iin wi vcncraba saan’ dons i ubtien 60 Vekeew dane xa cache See 


Hallet Gilberte, tenor and composer of “Two Roses,” 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” “Forever and a Day,” “Maidens 
Yea and Nay,” etc., called at this office last Thursday af- 
ternoon, escorted by a brother composer, James G. Mac- 
Dermid, the well known Chicago musician, Mr. Gilberte 
is to stay in Chicago for about two weeks, and no doubt 
the musicians will give him a good time while he is in the 
Windy City. 
RRR 
Celéne Loveland, pianist, and Mabel Riegelman, soprano, 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, will give a 
joint recital at the Winnetka Woman's Club next Thurs- 
day evening, January 30. 
RRR 
Max Pauer, the eminent pianist, of Stuttgart, Germany, 
will make his first Chicago appearance in recital at the 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 9, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. Mr. Pauer made his 
American debut on January 16 and 17 with the New York 
Philharmonic Society and won an instantaneous success 
He has been re-engaged by the Philharmonic for a spe- 
cial concert on January 209 
nzene 
lhe Mothers’ Relief Association announces a musicale 
to be given at the Hotel La Salle on Thursday afternoon, 
February 6. Among the soloists engaged as Mary Ann 
Kaufman, soprano, and Edgar Nelson, pianist. The price 
of the tickets is $1, and remittances are to be sent to 
Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, 1ro8& S. Hamlin avenue. 


Tuesday evening, February 4, at Kimball Hall, under the 
direction of Herbert Butler, the American Conservatory 
String Orchestra will give a recital, assisted by the follow- 
ing soloists: Melba French, soprano, and Ruth Ray and 
Mary Hanson, violinists, 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving will present Harriet Ware, the 
noted American song writer, and John Barnes Wells, 
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tenor, in recital at the Fine Arts Theater, Monday evening, 
February 3, in the following program: 


Weil’ ich wie einstmals allein . rors . Tschaikowsky 
Zucignung Ditvielenkas debaa antes sane t eaetie sGaebes osaccece SQSRGGS 
Be GOR ee AOD «a occ 5 cesnnctdencccnetes oc cdivennss Dvorak 


Compositions 


Harriet Ware. 


rhe composer at the piano. 





Toy of the Morning 
Persian Serenade . Poem by Bayard Taylor 


vem by Edwin Markham 
Wind and Lyre Poem by Edwin Markham 
Recitative and romanza from cantata Sir Oluf, 


Poem by Cecil Fanning 








Song of the Sea (tone poem for the piano) 
rhe Cross . - ‘ Poem by Edwin Markhan 
Hindu Slumber Song . , Poem by Sarojini Naidu 
Tis Spring : ‘ Poem by Montrose Moses 
LB Poem by Montrose Moses 
M Song Poem by Laura Spencer Portor 
Song cycle for two voices 
,D Arc I cs by Joseph I. C. Clarke 
Spring Morning 
The Seas of No 
G Night 





Elena Gerhardt, the great ler singer, will make he: 
rst appearance in song recital this season at the Studk 
baker Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 16, under th 
direction of F. Wight Neumann 

ne 


“Chief” Cadman, of the tribe of interesting America 
ymposers, was one of the visitors at this office last 
Wednesday afternoon Chief Cadman was to appear as 
the principal soloist at a concert in Springfield, Thursday, 








January 23 Reneé Devries 


Scharwenka at Manuscript Concert, January 30. 

Following is the program for the next concert, twenty 
fourth season, of the New York Manuscript Society, this 
Thursday evening, January 30, 8.30 o'clock, at the National 
Arts Club, entrance 119 East Nineteenth strect Xaver 


Scharwenka is to be honor guest Following the concert 





refreshments will served Admission is by card only 
Sonata f G major (MS 

lames P. Dunn (New York 
Scherzo allegretto ma 


Allegro cantabile 








Allegro. 
Max Jacobs a the Cor ser 

Songs for soprano (MS.) C. E. LeMassena (New York 

Nouvelle Char \ \ 

Cradle Song 

Sere ad 

Gl { 
Loretta R 

> s for tet M Fr. ¢ (New York 

Nostalgia. 

In Questa Tomba 

Mistero. 

P R s 
I W ( ga 

Songs for sopra MS F. Gr 

Ave Maria 

Il canto di M 

\ O be 

) Easley 
N Griffing at the an 
Quintet for tw lir 1 1 two cellos (MS.), 
E. Kileny New York) 
De I W. Riesberg 

Allegr gic 

Lento triste (War 

Sc he allegretto s 

Finale llegro ge 

Sa el Gardne the ¢ r, Max Ba Willy Lar R 

M Ma k 
Kronold Cello Recital, February 4. 

Hans Kronold’s niy New York recital (an annual 
event) is to take place next Tuesday evening, February 4, 
at Carnegie Lyceu v he he plays this program: 

Sonata, B flat Mozart 
elude .»+.Bach 
\lle de ~++++Bach 
rabande Bach 
Gigue e Bach 
RUSSIAN MUSK 
Feux d N Rebikow 
Orie ‘ .( 
1 \ Rebikow 
Alene 
anse Russ¢ Simon 
Fh NCH Usk 
Menuet d’Ex I re Fab 
Printemps Debussy 
kiegie Faure 
Entr’ Dub 
SCANDINAVIAN Us 
Suite Le S V G ge 
Swedis Folksong , 
Vermelandsvisa 
Polska Norvegi 
Melodie Danoise 
Air et Finale s es 1 ses N egienne 
Charity Kr 
\ve Maria (in a " f 7 croes Kr 
nse Est agrt ¢ Kr 





Maude Odell, who says that in her new sketch she is 
going to wear “nothing in particular.” will find herself 
sued for infringement by Mary Garden if she doesn’t watch 


yut.—Washington Post 





Samuel Mensch Piano Recital. 

Four recalls following the Schumann “Carnival,” a simi- 
lar number after a group of Chopin pieces, hearty recalls 
following his playing of a Saint-Saéns “Allegro Appassion- 
ata,” with Grieg’s “Notturno” as encore, this in brief is 





SAMUEL H. MENSCH, 


Concert pianist 


the record of the very successful piano recital given by 
Samuel Mensch at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 20 

Ten years ago Mr. Mensch was quite a player, and now 
returned from some years of study in Europe, he faces a 
audience, a tall, comely youth who has accomplished 
much. He opened the program with Bach’s “Chromati 
Fantasie and Fugue,” the tuneful fugue especially marked 
with very little pedaling, which is as it should be; other 
wise there is a grand muddle of the voices. Smooth and 


full of contrast was Schumann's “Carnival.”’ and there was 


much poetry and a fine climax in Chopin’s F minor fan 
tasic The seldom played “Variations Brillantes” (not i 


in B flat) 





E flat major, as stated on the program 
with its rapid, fluttering trills, its pearly scales, stamped 
so thoroughly with Chopin’s characteristics of elegance 
and melodiousness; and the impromptu in F sharp, these 
were especially well played 

There were fireworks galore in young Mensch’s playing 
of the Liszt transcription of the famous tenor air and 
quartet from “Rigoletto,” and this marked the climax of 
his playing An audience of good size listened and ap 
plauded, indeed at times it did not wait until the close of 

bravura movement to express its approbation The 


heard frequently, for he 


voung Brooklyn pnanist should be 
ig a serious musician of high ideals and fine accomplish 
ment 


Mrs. Stacey Williams Returns to Chicago. 
Mrs. Stacey Williams, the well known Chicago vocal 
teacher, has just returned from a month's stay in southern 
California, where she enjoyed a vacation. Monday, Janu 


es 


PP. 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
MRS. STACEY WILLIAMS 
ary 20, Mrs. Williams celebrated her twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary and was presented by her husband with a 
chest of solid silver. Mrs. Williams said that she expected 


to have a banquet for her many friends, but having just 
returned to Chicago the day previous she was unable to 
entertain all her friends and gave only a family dinner, 
awaiting her golden anniversary to greet her friends 

Mrs. Williams has reopened her studios in Kimball Hall 
Chicago. 


De Cisneros and Grimson Concert. 


The music lovers of Kingston, N. Y., consider t 
, 


selves under great ol tion to Harry P. Dodge for ha 





ing brovght to Kingston two such splendid artists a 


leonora de Cisneros, mezzo soprano of the Chica 


delphia Opera Company, and Bonarios Grimson, the 
nent violinist. From the opening note of the sonata 
by Handel, as played by Mr. Grimson, to the closing n 


ber of the program by Madame Cisneros, which was “Ha 


banera,” from “Carmen,” it was “an evening of rare 
light,” Madame de Cisneros’ bearing is 1 gal, she w ! 
pertect voice, and sang like the finished artist she is 
lady claims, we believe, to be a me soprano, but h 
range 1s sO phenomenal that it seems to cover t 
the soprano range but the contralto as well She was 
gracious in responding with encores ew mous vet 
dict was that she was great tist 

Mr. Grimson was n iess § ess! nw g tl 
proval of the large audience 1! lraws a tone “that 
exquisite, and he plays w 7 ce and f tha 


markable.”’ 


Carbone, Philip Spooner’s Only Teacher. 


In a recent news report about Philip Spooner, published 
in THe Musicar Courier (senton from Pittsburgh), it was 
stated that the young American tenor had studied abroa 
Chis is an error. Mr. Spooner has studied for the past 
five years in New York with A. Carbone, whose studios 
are in Acolian Hall 

Before studying with Carbone, Mr. Spooner did study for 
a short time with another teacher in this country, but th 
instructor wrongly diagnosed his voice as a baritone, whe 
in fact the true timbre is lyric tenor. Mr. Spooner himself 
gives Signor Carbone the entire credit for his vocal train 
ing: certainly, the American tenor never studied singing 
in Europe. Carbone always prepares Spooner for any 
cert appearances he fills, and it was this master wh 
coached him in the numbers he sings in Pittsburgh, Friday 
of this week at the Dallmever Russell concert in Car leg 
Hall. Spooner is devoted to Maestro Carbone and claims 
no other teacher 


Norah Drewett Invited for Court Concert. 
As stated elsewhere in press notices from Weima 


Norah Drewett, the pianist, had fine success playing at 


} 





» ' t ' 


recital in that old German city last November. Decemb 
15, the pianist played at a private musicale given by Her 
and Frau von Donop (he was the former Kammerherr t 
the Grand Duke of Weimar) Miss 
for that evening follow 


Drewett’s prowrat 


Caprice sur le 1 « I t d r & t-Saé 

Etude, A flat major Chopin 

Rerceuse Chopie 

Ballade, A flat major ( n 

Rondo, D 

Moment Musica 

Soirée de Vienne the 

Paraphrase n Mid r Nig Me | 
Miss Drewett’s success w great that ¢ Ww 

vited for a court concert rtly before | r, an | 

rarely extended to a pia t Mi Drewett host f 

her next dav, thanking her for what had bee 

event in Weimar to quote from the lette: 


Poems by Cecil Fanning. 

Constable, London, in connection with FE. P. Dutt 
Co., New York is published a sma 1 f po 
by the baritone inger, Cecil Fanning tled 
Flower-strewn Thre 1 Other Px I 
¢ dedicated to Mr nd Mr H. B. Turpin Mart ft 
poems are passing mood there fanei ft y 
ill are inspired by ta p al desig f 
romantic idea There re warmt d 
serenity exhibited lt ! Mr. | 
with the rhythmic sense, w prime 
the writing of poetr rl t 
hould be on the center table to pick up at In é 
ind read a a kind of tonic for the mind 

4 man who can ng as Fanning do ind ther 
such poetry, cat ommand nr t anything 


William Vincent Wallace Statue. 

A statue is to be erected at Waterford, Ireland, to \ 
liam Vincent Wallace, the composer of “Maritana” and 
other excellent music. The centennary of his birth 
just been celebrated in that city 


ARERR Cc Fame ga tramp ithe oo 
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MAX PAUER’S PIANISM. 


ectant audience which thronged Aeolian 

Wl on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday, January 21, in order 
ear M Pauer, the Stuttgart pianist, who had made 
iccess at his debut with the Philhar- 

en he played Mendelssohn’s G minor con 


h fashion as win a dozen recalls from the 


rlatively favorable press notices from the 


few of the ultra-conservative connoisseurs hesitated to 

nk with the great masters of the key- 
i after the Philharmonic performance, holding that 
while he played the Mendelssohn concerto beautifully and 
musically that work did not in itself constitute a sufficiently 
evere test from which to estimate a modern pianist’s 


yer 
[he program of last week could not have been selected 
th better care to reveal every side of a player's artistic 

{ nt—musicianship, depth of feeling, imagination 
mmand of interpretative resources, and skill in technical 
inipulation And be it related at once that long be 


Max Pauer had sounded the last note of his recital 
remained no doubt in the mind of any of his listeners 
that he possesses in high degree all the qualities just enu 
erated, and adds to them a personal magnetism which 
ensur him the quick sympathy and lasting admiration of 
1udience efore which he chooses to appear 
ich's chromatic fantasie and fugue, Brahms’ I minor 
nata, Schumann’s Kinderscenen,” and Max Reger’s 
iriations and fugue made up the Pauer program and with 
t the gifted player clinched the conquest of New York 
vhich he had begun a week earlier by winning his advance 
kirmish in a concerto rejected by nearly all the other 
ublic virtu as a “pupils’ piece, fit only for the class- 
m and the conservatory.” This circumstance is repeated 
the present review, so as to emphasize the double signi- 
unce of Pauer's success then and in his later recital 
He is not a pianist who tries to dominate his instrument 
through sheer force, and seems to have adopted as his 
urtistic motto the resolve to make music rather than to 
make noise. Possessed of tremendous physical strength, 





\¥ ET 
v9 } p 





Pauer also is blessed with a keyboard touch not only as 
delicate as that of a woman, but also so refined in sensi- 
bility that his dynamics range through all the intermediate 
degrees between real pianissimo and veritable fortissimo. 
Seldom has a pianist come to these shores so well equipped 
in variety of touch and attack as Pauer, and those ex- 
traordinary gifts represent a large measure of his individ- 
uality on the keyboard, for together with his splendidly 
responsive technic they enable him to apply practically all 
the suggestions of his lively fancy and the many subtle as- 
pects of his interpretative ideas. 

Musically, Pauer exhibited his fine caliber at once in the 
Sach number, which he played with convincing authority 
and unmistakable emotional appeal. Pedantry there is none 
in this best of all Bach’s piano works; it must be consid- 
ered as a purely human product, full of feeling, even of 
passion, and so Pauer played it, freely and yet reverently, 
accurately and yet with such intimate participation and 
understanding that the listener unequivocally accepted the 
reading in the light of a revelation. Such messages are 
projected only by the elect in the inner circle of the 
world’s great artists. 

The Brahms sonata was laid bare by Pauer in all the 
magnitude of its architectural plan, grandeur of construc- 
tion and poetical loveliness of thematic and harmonic con- 
tent. The first movement showed glorious breadth and 
passion alternating with exquisite lyricism, as voiced by 
the second subject. The slow section showed Pauer as a 
piano poet in the widest application of the term. He made 
the marvelous andante sing its celestial song in truly in- 
spired manner. The turbulent scherzo, so typical of the 
roaring Brahms humor, was taken in massive style by the 
performer and suggested centaurs at their ponderous play. 
lt was without question an overwhelming rendering. 

Exquisite in conception and execution were the “Kinder- 
scenen,” which, under Pauer’s hands, paraded themselves 
as a succession of charmingly tender, naive and gently fan- 
ciful tone pictures, invested by the player with tone colors 
of the most bewitching hues. It would take a page to 
enumerate the thousand and one artistic details which 


MAX PAUER. 


made Pauer’s rendering of these Schumann miniatures so 
irresistible. The hearers fell completely under the spell 
of the compositions and their interpreter and rewarded him 
with applause that seemed inclined never to stop so long 
as the player seemed inclined to coax his magic from the 
keys. 

And what shall one say of the stupendous delivery of the 
stupendous Reger work? It is far and away the most 
important modern piano composition heard in New York 
within recent years. The treatment which Reger gives his 
noble and plastic theme demonstrates that he is a master 
not only of counterpoint but also of harmony and of the 
most esoteric mysteries of rhythm. He rings all the pos- 
sible changes on his subject, and after taking it through 
every mood that seems possible he winds up his work with 
a fugue which cannot consistently be called anything else 
than cyclopean. There are as many voices as human fin- 
gers—when they are as adept as Pauer’s—can accomplish, 
and the organ like chords, whether slow or rapid, are made 
to cover all the keyboard, for all the world as if the per- 
former had organ pedals with which to sustain the bass 
groundwork and help swell the sound effect of the whole. 

Pauer's pianism was worthy of being called phenomenal 
in the Reger masterpiece and proved him to be not only a 
musician but also a technician of top notch abilities. It 
vindicated him gloriously over the carping old fogies who 
seemed loath to recognize his full grown art after the in- 
effably lovely Mendelssohn performance. 

Again and again was the obliging artist recalled and 
after several encores added graciously to the regular pro- 
gram, the applause continued unabated in intensity as the 
present chronicler was leaving Aeolian Hall. Pauer tri- 
umphed brilliantly. 





Culp Triumphs in Denver. 

After filling her engagement with the Matinee Musicale 
in Cincinnati, January 15, Julia Culp went on farther West 
and on January 21 sang in the Auditorium in Denver, Col. 
The following review from the Denver Daily News of 
January 22 indicates that Madame Culp’s appearance in 
that city was nothing short of a triumph: 

I say “privileged” advisedly, as at least one of the duo enjoys 
and rightly too, the distinction of being the greatest lieder singe 
of the present day. For a number of seasons Miss Culp has occu 
pied an unique position in Berlin—that hub of the musical wheel 
rhe distinction of selling standing room a weék or more in advance 
of her concert—when we know that the actual average of five or 
six first water concerts enlisting the biggest stars musically are 
given every evening in Berlin during the season—illustrates her 
drawing powers. Last night we understood the great charm of 
Julia Culp with its solid foundation and phenomenal natural talents 
and her splendid poise. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of beautiful 
quality and bewildering power. It is handled with rare artistry and 
colorful variety of tones and shadings, still giving the impression 
of a definite reserve force upon which she could draw. And more 
than all these—she has brains, abundant temperament and a charm 
ing personality. 

The second number marked the appearance of the much antici 
pated lieder singer. Statuesque and graciously at ease, Miss Culp, 
gowned in glistening white and black, charmed with the very first 
number. Indeed, if she had done nothing more than this Schu- 
bert's group it would have shown every phase of her remarkably 
rare art. Comprising Schubert's representative songs, “Im Aben 
droth,” “Die Post,” “Du Bist Die Ruh,” “Standchen” and “Ave 
Maria.” 

The ever popular “Serenade” and “Ave Maria” stood out in a 
new and beautiful light. 

As an encore she sang that exquisite “At Parting,” by Rogers. 
singing in English with a diction which might well be copied by 
many American artists 

Indeed, the polishing off of every word and the sounding of each 
consonant was a notable charm in her singing. Miss Culp’s second 
group was composed of Schumann's numbers, the tender and sweet 
“Du Bist wie Eine Blume,” the dark foreboding “Waldesges; rach,’ 
“Mondnacht” and the blithesome, exhilarating “Frihiingsnacht 
\s an encore she sang a verse from the old English “Robin Adair.” 

It was in her last group and in her very last number, “Von 
Ewiger Liebe,” that Miss Culp rose to a tremendous climax, which, 
in her sheer volume of beautiful tone, was startlingly magnificent 
“Der Schmied,” with its rhythmical emphasis and its power, stood 
forth gloriously in this group, including also ‘“Feldeinsamkeit” and 
“Standchen.” (Advertisement.) 





Bonci in New York. 

Alessandro Bonci, the great tenor, has returned to New 
York after closing a season of grand opera in Mexico 
City that broke all records there from an artistic as well 
as from a financial point of view. Bonci was compelled 
to decline a flattering offer to extend his Mexican visit 
for a number of supplementary performances, owing to 
previous contracts made to sing in New Yérk for the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, who, as is well known, 
pay him large sums for his records 

Mr. Bonci will open his concert tour on February 3 in 
San Antonio, Tex., and after giving his only recital of the 
season in New York, on February 15, at Aeolian Hall, he 
will continue his tour through the West until late in April 
\t his recital in New York, Mr. Bonci will have the co- 
operation of Martina Zatella, soprano, and Wanda Segre. 
violinist. 


Moliére in musical setting is becoming the fashion 
Wolf-Ferrari, composer of “Secret of Suzanne,” has been 
commissoined to make a lyric adaptation of “l'Amour 
Medecin,” to be performed next spring in Bremen. 
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\j PITTSBURGH jf, 


tspurRcH, Pa., January 15, 1913 

Julia Culp, the eluaaas singer of German lieder, who 
is just beginning her American tour, will be heard in Pitts- 
burgh at Carnegie Music Hall on the evening of Tuesday, 
February 18. She will have as her accompanist Coenraad 
V. Bos, last heard here with Dr. Willner. 

nnre 

A recital on the new organ at the First Baptist Church 
on Bellefield avenue was given on Wednesday evening by 
J. Warren Erb, director of the Kittanning Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Erb presented the following program with 
splendid effect : 


Vorspiel to third act of Lakme , ees Delibes 
Souvenir Se een caseke crcossecceos eee 
Offertoire in E minor . -Guilmant 
Canzona < aoe beeen oe 
Andantino No, 2 . ‘ . soséenuees Lemare 
Andante cantabile and Finale (Pathetique Symphony), 
Tschaikowsky 
Festival March . . bier Hollins 


eRe 
The first of a series of four song recitals by the pupils 
of John Lawrence Rodrigues will be given at his residence 
studio, 99 Harrison avenue, Bellevue, Thursday evening, 
January 16, at which time the following pupils will be 
heard: Mary Edna Schaffnitt, Sophia C. Weaver, Norma 
E. Hageman, Iva Kerling, Mabel Shaw and Mrs, B. R. 
Bruce, sopranos; Elizabeth Terrell and Mrs. George T. 
Sulzner, contraltos; Howard Duganne and Ronald Mac- 
Donald, Jr., tenors, and Leslie H. Davis, bass, with Marion 
Grace Faville as accompanist. 
mee 
The annual recital which is one of the features of the 
musical season at the Western Theological Seminary will 
take place on Monday evening at 815. The program will 
be presented by William Kottman, tenor; Theodore Rentz, 
violinist; Wyn B. Morris, cellist; Charles N. Boyd and 
Oscar W. Demmler, pianists. 
zeRee 
The next concert of the Wilkinsburg Choral Society, 
Charles N. Boyd, conductor, will be given in the High 
School Auditorium on Tuesday evening, February 4. The 


first half of the program to be presented will consist of 
miscellaneous songs and choruses, the second half being 
devoted to Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” Alfred Bartlatti, of Wilkinsburg, will sing the 
tenor solos of the cantata, and will be heard in the mis- 
cellaneous section of the program. 
RRR 

A good sized audience attended the recital given by 
Emma Loeffler, the dramatic soprano, in Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, January 14. As Pittsburgh is the home 
of Miss Loeffler her appearance was awaited with much 
interest, and she proved that she was worthy of all the 
interest shown, through her intelligent interpretations, and 
also the musicianly manner with which she sang the entire 
program. The feature of the recital was the ovation the 
artist received after her superb rendition of Hallet Gil 
berte’s song, “Ah, Love But a Day.” This is one of Mr. Gil 
berte’s latest songs, and also one of his best; it is of dra 
matic and inspiring a character and well suited to such a 
voice as Miss Loeffler’s 
self was present to enjoy and share the success of his 
latest song which Miss Loeffler was compelled to repeat 


Fortunately the composer him 


The complete program was as follows: 
Traum Durch Die Dammerung Richard Strauss 


Sacligkeit . Frank vat r 


Ss ker 
Der Mond Kommt Still Ge Gangen ........ ....Clara Schumann 
Morgen Hymme . , ; George Henschel 
Widmung Robert Schumann 
Le Basier ... ; ae A. Goring Thomas 
Sur Les Ailes de Papillon ws ‘ I Artaud 
Memento ..... 5 ; P. A. Tirindell 
Mattinata ....... . F. Paola Tosti 
Scene du Mancenillier, from L’Africaine Meyerbe 
Ah, Love But a Day Hallet Gilberte 
Love Came In at the Door Max Liebling 
Invocation to Eros a Jean Paul Kursteiner 
Enchantment Marie Cross Neuhaus 
The Danza ... édnane G. W. Chadwick 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying Ethelbert Nevin 
At Dawning . pare Charles W. Cadman 
Tristrarr and Iseult sohra Adolph M. Foerster 
Rezzia’s Aria from Oberon obease Weber 


Elsie Lambe at the pian 


Hoiurs Enison DaveNny 





William Pagdin in Several Cities. 

William Pagdin, the New York tenor, has been appear 
ing in oratorio of late in several cities of the East, winning 
in each instance warm and merited tributes from critics 
and public. Several press opinions are herewith repro 
duced: 

“THE MESSIAH.’ 

William Pagdin, tenor, who had been heard with the Mozart Club 
before, once more presented an in‘erpretation and disclosed a vocal 
art which not only sustained the honors he had won before, but 
which provided the occasion for bestowals ot fresh laurels. He 1s 
able to modulate to the finest kind of shading as well as to build 
up astonishing climax on occasion Pittsburgh Despatch, December 


28, 1912. 


William Pagdin’s singing of the tenor aria, “Rehold and See,” was 

exceptionally well received. The old and familiar arias were given 

with the charm which only an experienced oratorio soloist can give. 
Pittsburgh Post 

Was very fine, the voice blending perfectly and showing 

exquisite sympathy with the spirit cf the production.—Pittsburgh 


Press 





William Pagdin rendered the familiar arias with charm.—Pitts 
burgh Sun 


The tenor was exceptionally fine. Mr. Pagdin has a fine tenor: 
voice. The majesty and beauty of the solos were well brought out 
and in every way were given fine presentation.—Jersey City Jour- 


1912. 


nal, December 2 


Mr. Pagdin won many friends by the quality of his singing 
Boston Herald, December 23, 1912 


Mr. Pagdin® rose to a large conception of the song.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Mr. Pagdin showed large experience toston Globe 


“ROSE OF SHARON.” 
William Pagdin'’s tenor is exquisite It rang out in an authorita 
tive and appealing’ style that brought out every mean'ng of the role 
he wa singing. In oratorio the personal element is usually so 
submerged in the air of solemnity that one loses a sense of indi- 
vidualit?, but in last night’s concert the singer was a living being 
interpreting a role and not a mere vocal interlude in a choral set 
ting.—Albany (N. Y.) Argus, December 12, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Abbie Keely in “The Messiah.” 

Abbie Keely, the prominent soprano of Philadelphia, 
Pa., sang in “The Messiah” performance with the Phila 
delphia Choral Society on December 30, winning a com 
plete triumph. Miss Keely is also booked to sing in “The 
Messiah” at Germantown, Pa., on February 18 and 27 

This artist’s Philadelphia success is told in the following 
notices culled from several daily papers of that city: 


Miss Keely possesses a soprano of great range and clarity, most 
effective in the upper register. She sang her principal rumber, 


“I Know That My Redeeme I etl wit impressive artistry 
Philadelphia Telegra: } 

As for soloists they probably were as good as any the society 
has eve: had Abbie Keely was the so rano Miss Kee’y'’s work 














ABBIE KEELY 


was conscient s and she got good effect from the air, “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth.”—Philadelphia Bulletin 


Abbie Keely sang “Come Unto Him” beautifully, and “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” finely Philadelphia Ledger 
(Advertisement. ) 





Music in the Tropics. 
Max Mossel, the Dutch violinist, who, when not en 


route, lives in England, has just completed a successful 


tour in Madeira, Las Palmas and Teneriffe. Mr. Mossel 
seems to favor the tropics. He concertized in the Dutch 
East Indies a few seasons ago, and visited the United 
States several times, but only for recreation. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Addrees: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Reinhold v. Warlich 


after many urgent requests by 
public singers, will on March 
15th, after his return from his 
American tour, form a class 
in Paris for students of the 
German Lieder, of which he is 
an acknowledged authority. 

















For Terms, etc., Address His Secretary at 


6 Avenue des Sycomores, 
Villa Montmorency, Auteuil, Paris 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 














Season 1912-1913 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
New York 





1425 Broadway $3 








WILLIAM A. 


DUAL 


Eminent 
Pianist 


In America Season 1912-1913 








Some Press Opinions:— 
Becker's concerto is juestionably above the average 
The composer has a epler { technic and much temperament 
New York Evening Telegram n 








He gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonata 
There was poetic feeling in this and the other numbers. 
New York Times. 


A more complete apprehension of the composer's content 
of the Waldstein sonata has not been heard here for many 
a moon.—Boeston Transcript 

Mr. Becker is a great technician and a thinking artist.— 
National Zeitung of Berlin 

A virtuoso equal to the hi ghest demand.—Neueste Nac! 
richten, Munich 

Deen feeling pianists like Mr. [Decker are rare Dresder 
Tournal 


nae 
Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 


3425 Broadway 33 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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Otillie Metzger’s Debut with the Philharmonic. 








irsday evening of last week 


listener whose tastes are reasonable, there was 
of richness in the offerings at the concert of 
York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, 
First of all the subscrib- 
of Otillie Metzger, leading con 


madt¢ 4 vaintance 
lto at the Stadt Theater in Hamburg. This was Ma 
ne Metzg debut in America, and she received the 


nd of welcome that indicated that she may count upon 
nning universal favor in this country should she come 


k here next season. The singer was brought here just 


r this pair of concerts (she sang again on Friday after- 


t y the veteran orchestra, and according to Madame 
plans she will be sailing back to Europe by the 
tl notice published 

he order of the program for Thursday evening and 

lay afternoon was as follows: 
] et Beethoven 
( ' Mozart 
la fror A : Bruct 


I f t Richard Strauss 
Brahms 
Schubert 
Schubert 
. Wehbe 
| Wol 


( lir Berl 


In the performance of the Beethoven overture and the 


t symphony in G minor, the orchestra acquitted it 


most creditably, giving vital and vivid readings of 


e classical masterpieces. We were especially grateful 
the privilege of hearing a Mozart symphony played by 


hestra with such sincerity and with the tonal effec- 


tiveness now displayed by our ancient and honorable sym- 
phonic body. Mozart and Beethoven, more especially in 
their orchestral creations, remain the pure models, and it 
is a pity that our modern composers give such little atten- 
tion to these models 

Madame Metzger appeared after a brief intermission fol- 
lowing the symphony. She was greeted by prolonged 
demonstrations which quite naturally affected a woman of 
her keen emotional nature. When she sang the artist re- 
vealed a voice of great natural beauty—a real contralto 
with deep organ tones in the lower register, and the pure 
contralto timbre reaching to the upper range. Madame 
Metzger’s delivery of “Andromache’s Lament,” from 
3ruch’s “Achilles,” was powerfully dramatic and tragic and 
through it all one was impressed by the voice and intelli- 
gence of the artist. Every measure was uttered with the 
proper shade of meaning and one then and there felt the 
power of a personality that has even greater artistic re- 
sources stored away. The Bruch number was sung with 
orchestra, and the players sustained the singer admirably 
in every respect. 

In the interpretation of the songs Madame Metzger was 
assisted at the piano by William Janaushek. Her per- 
formance of the “Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms, and the Schu- 
bert lieder was a notable illustration of soulful singing and 
the wish was inspired to hear her in an entire recital of 
such lyrical gems. 

Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” again 
showed the Philharmonic men at the top of their form, and 
also their delivery of the Berlioz overture stamped them 
as players to be ranked with the best ever heard in New 
York 














Persinger's Philadelphia Succees. 


vhose American debut was made so 
essfully last Novernber with the Philadelphia Orches 
to that city of his former triumphs on Janu 
und wave a recital before a large and enthusiastic 
nce The following notices tell f his success: 
\ Ht ght, Louis Persing 
lvantage with the 











oO P : eN ‘ la stery of his i 
wreat et The young artist has a 
» technic x plays with much of 
racte ti f +) t ryvclous interpretation 
I y 
f numbers, chose 
f the it . ist f n executing passages 
( ntrary Mr Persinger gave a pr 
{ of pieces wt his breadth of 
ible, playing as his rincipal numbe 
ly FE fi neert Of the three movements of thi 
its lane nely plaintive theme 
ceived The final movement of the 
rtur for display of the violiy 
. S ex t f spiceat assages being 
t | ! } I ig i 1 ry 
H t ¢ era 


g of native nist s Louis Persinger 
va\ . t last « @ before a pleased audience in Withe 

HW Mr. Pers r appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
time his technical pre 

ng and authoritative command of his 


rt is gratifyingly free 





alt igh t as little trouble with th 
the public seen always to demand from its 
1 velvety ‘ h he achiev 
ghest comn rdatior 
Mi | last night program that included 
Ey Mozar erto.in E flat, Desplanes 
\ } s Rig Pugnani-Kreisk 
i ¢ r Franck’s beautiful sonata in A maj 
led at the t Philadelphia North Ame: 
} 
; tone of Louis Persinger violinist, was given full 
g € a mfortabiy 


filled Witherspoon Hall on the occasion of his concert in this city 
The program was a well arranged one Most attention was pair 
to three numbers, a Mozart concerto in E flat major and a sonata 
by Handel in E major, which, together with a sonata by César 
Franck, gave ample opportunity for the violinist to demonstrate the 
beauty of his tones. The dynamic last piece was wonderfully con 
trasted with the more classic offerings which had gone before 

One of the pleasing offerings of the evening was a petit morceau 
by Zimbalist, which Persinger played with a verve that was in 
gratiating.—Philadelphia Inquirer, January 23, 1013 


When Louis Persinger, violinist, appeared with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in November opinion of his work was about evenly d 


ided—those who liked his style were enthusiastic, those who did not 


were critical At his recital in Witherspoon Hall last night no 
livision of opinion was possible. In a taxing and varied program, 
Persinger stood forth as an artist of the rarest type. The elegance 


nd refinement of his playing and the utter absence of anything 
verging on the sensational or banal, may have left ears accustomed 
to much that passes as artistic unsatisfied. To the lover of the bes 
and purest type of interpretation his performance was one long t 
be remembered Persinger, while displaying technical mastery of 
the difficult ohases of violin playing, clearly leans to the spiritu 
side of his art It is in this respect, particularly, that his genius 
shines brightest Anything more satisfying than his reading of th« 
beautiful sonata in A major by César Franck could not well be in 
igined The “‘Intrada” of Desplanes-Nachez was a veritable revela 
tion of pure legato playing, while in the Pugnani-Kreisler prelude 
nd allegro his technical clearness and rhythmical skill were tho 
ughly enjoyable 

Persinger had a fine accompanist in Samuel Chotzinoff, whos 
brilliant playing in the Franck sonata was appreciated, as were, too 


is accompaniments throughout the progran The audience was ap 
preciative and two encores were given, one a Beethoven number and 
the other a “Chant Negre”’ by A. Walter Kramer, of New York 
Philadelphia Record, January 2%. 1913 ( Advertisement.) 


Hess Soloist Ensemble Concert. 

The first chamber concert of the Hess Ensemble was 
given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening. 
January 21. One of the objects of this society is to pre 
sent, besides the better known choral and madrigal com 
positions, works which the public has but little opportunity 
to hear, and which were written for just such an organiza 
tion as this promises to be 

The program Tuesday evening was not lacking in va- 
riety. It consisted of a group of Brahms compositions 
with piano accompaniment, namely, his part songs, “Der 
\bend” and “An die Heimat” and his Gypsy song, “Drei 
Réselein,” as tenor solo, sung by Mr. Hess. Then followed 
compositions by Cowen, Haydn, Elgar and Hess, and two 
solo numbers for the cello, the “Cantabile.” of César Cui, 
and the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius. The last group was 
a selection from the English, Irish and Scottish airs set 
by Beethoven for part singing with trio accompaniment 
These Beethoven arrangements were from the huge col 
lection of some hundred and fifty songs done for the 
Scottish enthusiast, George Thompson, and have been, ever 
since their creation, the wonder of the deep dyed Beetho 
ven idolators, because they renvain so characteristically 
racial and have taken on so little of the Beethoven man 
ner. 

The program closed with a Vogrich-Hess chorale, set 
to the English folksong, “The Anchor's Weighed,” with the 


ensemble appropriately singing “Farewell! Farewell! Re- 
member Me.” The singers were as follows: Sopranos: 
Frieda Haffner, Louise Potter and Ottilia Schillig; con- 
traltos, Margaret Abbott, Roberta Beatty, Edna Golds- 
berry and Maude Mills. The basses were Courtney Cass- 
ler, Henry Meysenheym, Francis Parsons and Augustus 
Post. The tenors were Carl von Gehren, J. J. Naven, 
Emery D. Randolph, Cl. W. Velser, and Ludwig Hess, the 
musical director. 

The importance of the organization is in its promise 
of future development rather than in its present achieve- 
ment. Mr. Hess showed by the beautiful finish of his sing- 
ing that he has the technical qualifications necessary to be 
a leader of such a musical society. He accomplished thor- 
oughly his intent to blend the voices so that they sounded 
as one in modulation and expression, and while piano 
passages had a certain loveliness of timbre, the forte, as 
with nearly all singing societies, became less agreeable. 

But much credit is due Mr. Hess for achieving as much 
as he has done. There were precision, clear enunciation 
and delicate phrasing, and he attained much variety through 
the use of mezza-voce with its effective nuances. Through 
out, the ensemble work of the society, and especially the 
A capella singing, showed the result of careful and under- 
standing rehearsal. The duets, solos and separate choruses 
in the Beethoven group were less appealing, and the per 
formance of the accompanying trio showed at times a lack 
of sureness and contradicted one of the lines in Mr. Hess’ 
chorale, which had something to say about “no discordant 
note is sounded.” However, under the direction of Mr 
Hess, the organization promises much and deserves the 
patronage of a discriminating musical public, which appre- 
ciates conscientious effort and recognizes a tendency in the 
direction of careful and finished art. 

Carl Bruchhausen played the piano accompaniments with 
refinement of tone and judicious musicianship. 

The instrumentalists on the program were: Christiaan 
Kriens, violinist; Jacques Renard, cellist, and Carl Bruch 
hausen, pianist. 


The Flonzaley Quartet Program. 

The Boccherini quartet in C major will be a feature of 
the Flonzaley Quartet’s second subscription concert in 
\eolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, February 3 
Other features of the program will be the Mozart quartet 
in B flat major, and the Beethoven quartet in A minor. 


Yolanda Mér6 in California. 

Herewith is shown a snapshot of Yolanda Méré, the 
Hungarian pianist, taken during her recent concert trip to 
the Pacific Coast. This photo was snapped on the out- 
skirts of San Diego, Cal, in a palm grove, and shows a 





very large variety of palms almost unknown in the Eastern 
States 

Madame Méré’s joint concert with Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which was 
postponed for one week on account of Mr. Amato’s illness. 
will be given in Providence, R. I., on January 28, and it 
is reported that this affair promises to be one of the 
notable musical events of the season in the Rhode 
Island capital and metropolis. The house already is com 
pletely sold out 

Madame Méré is booked to play at the Metropolitan 
Opera House concert on Sunday evening, April 6, this 











YOLANDA MERO 


likely being her only New York appearance during her 
present tournée. 
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Conservatory of Northern Music. 
Inga Hoegsbro introduced her pupils in a little address 


Jast Saturday afternoon, as follows: 


“Some of my pupils who appear today are new and have 
never played before. We have not come to criticise these 
young students, but to see the progress they are making 
from month to month. I strongly believe in these informal 
recitals so as to give the pupils a chance to play before 
people, not only for themselves and their parents. My 
advanced pupils are coached under Miss L. C. Jonasen, 
who teaches them the dramatic art and rhythmical breath- 
ing in connection with their interpretation, without which 
piano playing is stiff and mechanical.” 


The program is appended 


Waltz (duet) ..Behr 

Harries Murray 
(Seven years old; studied two months; first time in public.) 

March (duct) * Behr 

Cradle Song Gurlitt 
Richard Bondy 

(Nine years old; studied s 1 ths; received great applause; very 

talented and artistic.) 
Elfentanz ..Grieg 


Study Burgenmiller 


I 
(Ten years old; studied six weeks; a very giited child; first time 


n public.) 

Minuet Bach 
Slumber Song Gurlitt 
Andry Nash 
(Twelve years old; studied four months; never a lesson before; first 
time in public; very musical.) 

Wild Rose MacDowell 
Sailor Song Grieg 
Eleanor Naunburg 
(Twelve years i; very gifted and artistic.) 

Berceuse Kjerulf 
Elsie Task 
(Studied one and half ars ery musical and artistic.) 
Tarantella ‘ Roff 
Miss F. Casper 
(Assistant teacher to Miss Hoegsbro; graduate of Stockholm Con 
servatory: very brilliant and crisp performance.) 


Reinecke 


Gondoliera (for tw pianos 


Miss Watson (very 1 ca!) and Miss Hoegsbro 
Wiegenlied Taubert 
Two French songs Arr. by Werckerlin 

Miss A. Emmet, accompanied by her teacher, Volga Bicherard 
Studied two months, two half hour lessons weekly; never studied 


before and never appeared before in public.) 


Song from Sailor's Life Bechgarard 


Tavietus ccvcesccs : : ceteabes -Bruno Huhn 
Ernest Miller, of Copenhagen, accompanied by Miss Caspere. 
(Studied three months with Miss Bicherard; a wonderful teacher 


Miss L. C. Jonasen gave a talk on plastic and rhythmical 
breathing relating to piano playing and singing, its great 
value to the students of art. This specialty of art is taught 
nowhere else in New York City except in the New York 
Conservatory of Northern Music and the director regards 
it as one of the highest branches of musical art. 


EMINENT ARTISTS AT BAGBY MUSICAL. 


The two hundred and fourth Bagby Musical Morning 
took place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
Monday, January 27 The Hempel 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
William C. Carl and Enrico Scog 


artists were Frieda 
and Enrico Carus 
Xaver Scharwenka, Dr 
namillo, who rendered the following program 
Scherzo, B flat minor, op, 31 

Mr. Scharwenka 


Chopin 


Humperdinck 
. Taubert 


Wiegenlied 
Vogel im Walde 


Unter 'm Machandelbaun Hollander 
Miss Hempel! 

Hosanna Granier 
Mr. Caruso. 

Novellette, op Scharwenka 

Reminiscences du Bal, op. s4 Scharwenka 


Thoughts of You Brown 


Lasciati Amar (manuscript) 
Mr. Caruso 


Leoncavall 


Valse, Mireille on Gounod 
Miss Hempel 

Flegie Massenet 

Agnus Dei int : . ahee ee Bizet 


Mr. Caruso 
Dr. Carl rganist; Mr. Scognamillo, cello 
It is quite unnecessary to dwell upon the proficiency or 
the artistry of the three soloists. They are so well known 
in the world of music that further praise of their work 
would border upon the fulsome. However, it would be 
unjust to dismiss the concert 
Hempel’s rendition of the Taubert and Hollander songs 
Mr. Caruso’s interpretation of the “Venetia: 
toat Song.” which he gave as an encore to his second 
group, Mr. Scharwenka’s own compositions and the Bizet 
number which was the piece de resistance of the program 
Dr. Carl has always been recognized as a musician who 
fits into any musical scheme with skill, grace and efficiency 
It is for this reason that he is invariably called upon when 
things of momentous proportion are on the tapis. For 
the third time this season he appeared at these musical 
mornings, and although on this occasion he took part in 
but one number, his work was so prominent and so sati 
Caruso publicly to express his 
| 


without mentioning Miss 


wonderful 


factory as to cause Mr 


gratification and pleasure to him before leaving the plat 


form, at the conclusion of the “Agnus Dei,” and later to 
reiterate his compliments privately. As usual, there was 
a large and enthusiastic audience present. After the con 
cert Dr. Car! was a guest at luncheon of General and Mrs 
Stewart L. Woodford 
Paul Gundlach, Pianist-Accompanist 

Paul Gundlach, who is one of the busy accompanists of 
New York, was recently offered an extensive tour which 
he was obliged to decline owing to his many engagements 


ir Mr. Gundlach has piayed 


and around the metropolis 





DARREN Maa Hs 

















PAUL GUNDLACH, 


Pianist-accompanist 


for the violinist, Franklin Holding, the lieder singer, Hans 
Merx, the cellist, Renard, and other artists 
Besides his activity as accompanist, Mr. Gundlach de 
votes some of his time to coaching singers as well as 


teaching piano pupils 


Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham Recitals. 


Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham ar 
everywhere received with enthusiasm on their Far West 
ern tour The following newspaper opinions are trom 
Spokane, Wash., and Vancouver, British Columbia 

Those notable artists of the cert stage ( nne Rider-Kelee 


{ the musical treats of the win 
What the audience lacked 


and Claude Cunningham, gave one 


ter last evening at the Imperial Theater 


n size it made up in warmth of the applause it showered on these 
two versatile singers, 

culture 
Ricketts offers some 


That Vancouver has not reached that degree of musica 
which impels it to turn out in force when Mr 
thing out of the ordinary is to be regretted 

Both Madame Rider-Keisey and Mr. Cunninghan 
station they have enoyed in all the musical centers of the continent 


upheld the rey 


Most of the selections sung earlier in the evening were from the 
omy 
Ci Darem 


sitions of Mozart 





teethoven and Schumann Mozart's “La 
" a duct, was the opening number, and was later followed 
by Cornelius’ “Liebesprobe” and the striking “Der Beste Liebes 
brief.” 

“Go, Lovely Rose” and “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field” 


ss much as anything Mr 


pleased 

Cunningham sang, aside from his re 

ponse to an encore, in which he gave the beautiful “Dawn” song 
This artist is the possessor of a grand baritone, which for smoot} 

C and fire in the dramatic interpretations places him high in the 
eert and grand opera field 

The selections of Madame Rider-Kelsey ranged 


Mit Weiner Wassertilie”’ 


all the way fror 


Maus 





(Grieg) lown through Wolf's 


fallen Spruchlein” to “Spooks,” The Bluebell.” “Shouggie Shou 
My RBairnie,” and to that charming “Chanson Provencale.” 
This leading soprane of wide fame as a concert entertainer ha : 
ice f vast range and fullness which easily places her im a cla 
with Nore aand Nielser If anything ert es ew e me 
rhe range is superb lf ar ne doubts where to rank this nger 
they should hear her rendition of “Chanson Provencale.” which 
gives her an opportunity for a rare display of a beautifs e 
Vancouver Daily News-Advetiser, January 14. 1013 
Roads deep in ushy now are not beloved of chauffeurs and 
where of automobiles, nor of pedestrians, so it was not a great 


crowd that turned out last evening to the third number { Mr 
H. W 


Yet the Auditorium Theater held an audience of excellent pr 


Allen's series of artists’ recitals 


fullest avpreciats ni er 


f the attractive progras resented by Corinne Rider-Keleey 


ortions and ne bent up 


prano, and Claude Cunningham, baritone If any were at al] dis 


posed to apathy or distrust they were quickly reassured by the first 
a Bee 


perfect balance of tone and in 


notes of the two artiste in the ex isite duet arranged fr 
thoven adagio 
tense feeling 


It was sung with 
Following it came a brilliant rendering of the Dor 
Giovanni duo, “La ci darem.” 

After his first group of German songs Mr. Cunningham was twice 
recalled and sang “Come l'amore.” by Tirindelli Madame Rider 
Kelsey fared equally well after singing four well contrasted songs 


also by German composers, and added an aria from “La Tosca.” 


Many were the 
additions to the progr 


ubsequent demands upon the singers, and their 





neluded Sinding’s charming duet, “Come 








Haste to the Dance”; Franco Leoni’s song, “The Birth of Morn”; 
Mrs. Beach's “The Year's at t Spring”; and a Spanish “Seren 
ade.” This last, by the way, was given after the closing number 


f the program, the idience clamoring for a reappearance of the 
x s ’ 





artists even after several recalls 

After all the restrained singing of German songs by Madar 
Rider-Kelsey, among the most beautiful of which was he tr 
noble rendering of Brahms’ “Mainacht,” it was an especial 





rear her in the buoyant, florid measures of Dell "Acqua’s we 


*Vilanelle.” 

















New York could not have sent out two vocalists so equally gifted 
and so well fitted to work together This wes made clear in their 
concerted numbers, when their voices blended so tha wer 
as one piece of vocal velvet Mr. Cunningham's voice is a very 
high baritone, capable of br ant effects as we as of a surprising 
endurance of his beautiful mezza voc Then he is obvi 
musician and scholar through and through, and informs everything 
he sings with intelligence and hrasing, as well as great 
tonal beauty 

Madame Rider. Kelsey's : vig : pran pat { the 
finest delicate ¢ t 1 r t g at the gram Her 
certainty of t earne f ! und satisfy brilliar 
tone remind t are Ser nd more it would be ha 
to say! 

Not the least et ‘ tal was the unfailingly 

ear and elegant utterar whether French, Germar 
Italian r Es I 1 and neere art 
earned in that way r ear Spokane Spok 

} 4 | \ ent.) 





Lhevinne’s Second New York Recital. 
| success of his recent ap 
York 


capacity, Josef Lhevinne. the <ussian pianist 


As a result of the pronot 





pearance, when Aeolian Hall, New was filled to its 
has decided 
to give a second recital in the same hall on Saturday af 
ternoon, February 8 


Lhevinne is arranging a program which he believes will 


appeal not only t ino students, but to music lovers in 
general. The pianist is now on tour in the Middle West 


Minnie Tracey in New York 
Minni 
arrive in New York today (Wednesday) 


lracey, the American soprano, was expected t 
aboard the steam 


Miss 
| | 1 


s to give her first New York recital at Aeolian Hail, 


er Ryndam, of the Holland-American Line Tracey 


Thursday afternoon, when she will sing a number of songs 
never before heard in this country The singer is to make 


a tour under the management of Haensel & Jones 


OBITUARY 


Gustav Carl Luders. 





Gustav Car! Luders, who wrote the scor for Phe 
Prince of Pilsen” and other min peras and operettas 
died suddenly of apoplexy at clock last Friday morn 
ing while being entertained at the home of friends in the 
Times Court Apartment, 245 West Fifty-first street. New 


Germany, De 





York Mr | ders was bort 1 Bremer 

ember. in 186s. and was educated under several mast 
in his native land Te ume to America in 1888 and soor 
became known as writer of musi His best known pr 
ductions beside The Prince of Pilsen” are “The Burgo 
meister,” “The Shogun,” W lland” and The Fair 
Cx d.” Mr. Luders is survived by a widow and daugl 
ter. residing at the Hotel Seyn n West Forty-eight 
street 

Mr. Luders wa i mem f the Lambs’ Club and . 
i large acquaintance mn the ' and eatrical 1 


fe ssion 4 


Auguste Van Biene. 


Dutch cellist, who went int 


t Bri 


Auguste van Biene, the 
vaudeville some years ago, died suddenly a ig 


during a performance 


had played at on 


land. Thursday evening, January 2 


at a theater in that place Van Biene 


time in the orchestra at Covent Garden. When he entered 
the field of concert performer he found the struggle to 
great and hence cepted the vaudeville engagement. It 
is reported that Van Biene appeared er 6.000 times in the 
musical play “The Broken Melody,” written for him b 
lames Tanner and Herbert. Van Biene was born in Rot 
terdam in 1850 
Martha B. Robinson. 

Martha B. Robinson died last Monda January 20, at 

her residence in Chicag Ill., at the age of eight 


homas Robin 


vears. She was the mother of Judge T 
of the Chicago Municipal Court, and an aunt of Lillian 


Nordica 


Carlos Droste. 


‘ ty 1 wre rl 


The music er d musical v 


Germany, died on January 12 


Frankfurt 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 
born in America. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 
compassing. However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 
actually have taken place. And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 
MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor,” 


Edward A. MacDowell, “To a Wild Rose” (piano), Los 
Angeles, Cal., December, 1912. 

Arthur Foote, “Constancy” (song), Carnegie Hall, New 
York, January 2, 1913 

Frank La Forge, “Cayote” (song), New York, December 
29, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), The Hague, Hol 
land, December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period,” No. 1 (violin), The 
Hague, Holland, December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, ‘Musical Period,” No, 2 (violin), The 
Hague, Holland, December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Siciliano” (violin), The Hague, Holland, 
December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Prelude” (violin), The Hague, Holland, 
December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Scherzo” (violin), The Hague, Holland, 
December 9, 1912. 


Albert Spalding, “Giocoso” (violin), The Hague, Holland, 


December 9, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), Groningen, Hol- 
land, December 26, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period,” No. 1 (violin), Gro 
ningen, Holland, December 26, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), Leyden, Holland, 
December 27, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, ““Musical Period,” No. 1, Deventer, Hol- 
land, December 25, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), Deventer, Holland, 
December 25, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Romance” (violin), Amsterdam, Hol 
land, December 22, 1912. 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period,” No. 1 (violin), Am- 
sterdam, Holland, December 22, 1912 . 

Albert Spalding, “Musical Period,” No. 2 (violin), Am- 
sterdam, Holland, December 22, 1912. 

James H. Rogers, “Valse Dansante” (piano), Barbours 
ville, W. Va., December 13, 1912, 

Harriet Ware, “Wind and Lyre” (vocal), Chicago, IIl., 
December 16, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs of Odysseus” 
(vocal), Massillon, Ohio, December 9, 1912. 

William Arms Fisher, “Gae to Sleep,” (vocal), Massillon, 
Ohio, December a; 1912 

Harriet Ware, “’Tis Spring” (vocal), Massillon, Ohio, 


December 9, 19012 

Sumner S ilter, “O Lord of Life” (vocal De Massillon, Ohio, 
December 9, 1912 

Charles D. Blake, “Roses and Violets” (vocal), Memphis, 
lenn., December 20, 1912 

Lola Carrier Worrell, “An Autumn Reverie” (vocal), 
Denver, Col., September 3, 1912 

Lola Carrier Worrell, “An Autumn Bacchanal’ (vocal), 
Denver, Col., September 3, 1912 

Edward A, MacDowell, “To a Wild Rose” (piano), Den- 
ver, Col., September 3, 1912 

Edward A. MacDowell, “In Autumn” (piano), Denver 


Col., September 3, 1912 
Edward A, MacDowell, “To a Water Lily” (piano), Den 
ver, Col., Sepember 3, 1912 
Fdward A. MacDowell, intermezzo from op. 10 (first mod 
suite (piano), Denver, Col., September 3, 1912. 


R. Huntington Woodman, “An Open Secret” (vocal), Vi- 
‘ December, 1912 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Improvisation” (piano), South 
Orange, N. J., January 11, 1913 

Arthur Foote, “On the Way to Kew” (vocal), South Or- 
ange, N. J., January It, 1913 

Arthur Foote, “The Angelus” (vocal), South Orange, N. J. 
January II, 19013 

Arhur Foote, “There’s a Ship Lies Off Dunvegan” (vo- 
cal), South Orange, January II, 1913 

Arthur Foote, “O Swallow Flying South” (vocal), South 
Orange, January II, 1913. 

Tohn A. Loud, “Flower Rain” (vocal), Boston, January 
7, 19013 

Frank La Forge, “To a Messenger” (vocal), Boston, Jan- 


uary 9, 1913 


MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


Howard Brockway, “Romance,” op. 21, No. 3 (piano), 
New York, January 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Serenade,” op. 28 (piano), New 
York, January 15, 198s. 

Howard Brockway, “Idyll of Murmuring Water” (piano), 
op. 39, No, No. 2, January 15, 1913 

Howard Brockway, “At Twilight’ (piano), New York, 
January 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Unrest” (piano), New York, Janu- 
ary 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Would Thy Faith Were Mine” (vo- 
cal), New York, January 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Prqposal” (vocal), New York, Janu- 
ary 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Aghadoe’”’ (vocal), New York, Janu 
ary 15, 1913. 

Howard Brockway, “Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love” (vocal), 
New York, January 15, 1913. 

Tod B. Galloway, “Alone Upon the Housetops” (vocal), 
Syracuse, N. Y., December '5, 1912. 

Tod B. Galloway, “Alone Upon the Housetops” (vocal), 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 10, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (organ), Lincoln, Neb. January 13, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (vocal), Des Moines, Ia., November 20, 
1912, 

Edw. F. Johnston, “Evensong” (organ), Lincoln, Neb., 
January 13, 1913. 

J. Frank Frysinger, “Supplication” (organ), Lincoln, Neb., 
January 13, 1913. 

J. Frank Frysinger, “Scherzo Symphonique” (organ), Lin- 
coln, Neb., January 13, 1013 

Lola Carrier Worrell, “Chimes” 
November 20, 1912. 

Lola Carrier Worrell, “Chimes” (vocal), St. Louis, Mo., 
November 6, 1912. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “The Birthday” (vocal), New 
York, November 18, 1912. 

Gilbert Spross, “Will 0’ the Wisp” (vocal), New York, 
November 18, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “In the Meadow—What in the Meadow ?” 
(vocal), New York, November 18, 1912. 

Sidney Homer,” “Dancing On the Hilltop” (vocal), New 
York, November 18, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “A Banjo Song” (vocal), New York, No- 
vember 18, 1912. 

John A. Loud, “Flower Rain” (vocal), New York, No- 
vember 18, 1912 

Orlando Morgan, “Robin Goodfellow” (vocal), New 
York, November 18, 1912. 

Bruno Huhn, “I Arise From Dreams of Thee” (vocal), 
New York, November 18, 1912. 

MacFadyen, “The Seasons” (vocal), New York, Novem- 
ber 18, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, “The Angelus” (strings), Minneapolis, 
Minn., December, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Second Piano Concerto” (piano), 
Minneapolis, Minn., December, 1012 

Edward A. MacDowell “Br’er Rabbit” (piano), Minne 
apolis, Minn., December, 1912. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “An.Open Secret” (vocal), Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., January 9, 1913 

R. Huntington Woodman, “Birthday” (vocal), Philadel- 
phia, January 9, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “O Let Night Speak of Me” (vocal). 
Philadelphia, January 9, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (vocal), Phila- 
delphia, January 9, 1913. 

Marion E. Bauer, “Nocturne” (vocal), Los Angeles, Cal., 
December 19, 1912. 

Harriet Ware, “Hindu Slumber Song” (vocal), Los An- 
geles, Cal., December 19, 1912. 

Frederick Preston Search, “Reverie of the Garda See” 
(cello), Los Angeles, Cal., December 19, 1912. 

Frederick Preston Search, “Serenade” (“An Evening in 
Tangiers”) (cello), Los Angeles, Cal., December 109, 
1912 


(vocal), Des Moines, Ia, 


Frederick Preston .Search, “Reverie of the Garda See” 
(cello), Los Angeles, Cal., December 27, 1912. 
Frederick Preston Search, ‘God Keep You, Dearest” (vc- 

cal), Los Angeles, Cal., December 27, 1912. 

Frederick Preston Search, “Serenade” from “The Spanish 
Student” (vocal), Los Angeles, Cal., December 27, 
1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “At an Old Trysting Place’ 
(cello), Los Angeles, Cal., December 27, 1912. 

Dudley Buck, “Fear Not Ye, O Israel” (vocal), Winnipeg, 
January, 1913. 

Frank van der Stucken, “Bliss” (vocal), Winnipeg, Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Rosary” (vocal), Winnipeg, Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Stabat Mater” (vocal), New York. 
January 15, 1913. 

Bruno Huhn, “Destiny” (vocal), New York, January 15, 
1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “When the Land Was White With Moon- 
light” (vocal), New York, January 15, ror3. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “Nightingale’s Song” (vocal), New York, 
January 15, 1913. 

Henry K. Hadley, “You Ask Me for a Song” (vocal), 
New York, January 15, 1913. 

H. Cloughton-Leighter, “Fair Daffodils” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913. 

R. Huntington Weodman, “I Am Thy Harp” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913. 

Victor Harris, “The Half Ring Moon” (vocal), New York 
January 15, 1913. 

Gilbert Spross, “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree” (vocal), 
New York, January i5, 1913. 

Cadman-Harris, “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
(vocal), New York, January 15, 1913. 

Cadman-Harris, “The Moon Drops Low” (vocal), New 
York, January 15, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Siminawa, Wis., November 6, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Rome, Ga., November 22, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Chattanooga, Tenn., November 21, 1912. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 

(vocal), Hollidaysburg, Pa., October 25, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Rochester, N. Y., December 2, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Massillon, Ohio, November 5, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(vocal), Cedar Rapids, Ia.. November 5, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Sayonara” (Japanese song 
cycle), Denver, Col., December 27, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Sayonara” (Japanese song 
cycle). Asbury Park, N. J., December 27, 1012. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Drops Low” (vo- 
cal), Pittsburgh, Pa., October 21, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” Denver, Col., October 14, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” Boston, Mass., November 25, ror2. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Groves of Shiraz” (vo- 
cal), Montgomery, Ala. May 25, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “I Bind My Hair With Sil- 
ver” (vocal), Montgomery, Ala., May 25, rora. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Thresher,” op. 37—3 (pi 
ano), Montgomery, Ala., May 18, 1912. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Twilight Thoughts” (piano), 
Montgomery, Ala. May 18, 1912. 

Harriet Ware, “Mammy’s Song” (vocal), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 21, 1912. 

William Armour Thayer, “My Laddie” (vocal), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 21, 1912. 

Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” (vocal), Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 21, 1912. 

Lola Carrier Worrell, “Chimes” (vocal), Denver, Col. 
October 14, 1912. 

Louis Victor Saar, “Little Grey Dove” (vocal), Denver, 
Col., October 14, 1912. 
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St. Cecilia ‘Club ‘Consest. M yf a CONCERT PIANISTE 
With Victor Harris conducting, the St. Cecilia Club gave a Management : 
the first private concert of the season at the Waldorf- FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
i » reni ; d de- MARY 3835 Fiournoy St., Chicago 


Astoria Hotel on Tuesday evening, January 21, an 
lighted a very large audience with the following program’ 


Beauteous Morn .. ; P étéalas Edward German A Ni Nj A te ASE. LYRIC SOPRANO of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Stabat Mater ........ ee bs ad Kevoewacouseesecs G. W. Chadwick : For terms address PRED 0. RENARD, Mer. 


Fair Daffodils ....... ben ch wade Keds H. Clough-Leighter 216 West 70th St. Phone Columbus 3082, New York, N. Y. 


The Doll’s Wedding Song ... cpahndban cde etn aee Georg Henschel 
THEO. Tenor 


St. Cecilia Club. 3 
Bois Epais (1680) ........ Havas opis otu'3-0dav ait ee eruneas: 
DeRer GEE cbc i bkceddis S00 00encbcagsbodteccesens ° --Schumar n 21 WEST 38th STREET, N YorK 
The Old Black Mare . Laon wen ecaudece . Squire 


cana 3701 Murray Hi! 
Clifford Cairns 


When the Land Was White with Moonlight........ Ethelbert Nevin Season 1912-1913 New Booking 
Nightingale’s Song .. ‘ seekin dvi .Ethelbert Nevin 

You Ask Me for a Song............ es ...Henry K. Hadley Por Terms and Dates Address: 
Persian Song .. peheRsebesenveeresers ...Anton Rubinstein FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
TO, ckvdbaperwocteccsustecseesnes ‘ ° Bruno Huhn 3835 Flournoy St, Chicago, tl. 


The Spanish Gysey Girl. opue suave se . -Edward Lasse 
St. Cecilia Club . “Her art is indisputable."—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald. 


Love Me or Not (1720) ........ ; 3 ees veces G0eR 

Noon and Night ............. beaee ee xe ; . Hawley 

Tomorrow .......++.: : peserbes ae : ..«..Henschel Pj t 
Cliffor i Celie janis 

Two North American Indian Songs... , ; Cc. W. Cadman 


From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. 
The Moon Drops Low SEASON _ 1912- 13 ement: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
—_—__— MASON &\iHAMLIN PIANO 




















Che singing of the choral numbers was marked with 


great beauty of voice, rhythmical precision and fine shad- 
ing. “Fair Daffodils,” by H. Clough-Leighter, and “The 
Doll's Wedding Song,” by Georg Henschel, composed for 
the St, Cecilia Club, were sung for the first time. Nevin’'s 
“N ingale’s S ” wi : Other numbers sung 


Nightingale’s Song’ was encored 
for the first time at the club were Henry K. Hadley’s “You MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Ask Me for a Song” and Bruno Huhn's “Destiny.” EMINENT SWISS PIANIST 
The novelties were unusually interesting, but when sev- : Fr N In America Entire Season 
eral new songs are rendered the same evening it is not Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
an easy matter to record the impressions. “Fair Daffodils,” ( " , Associate Manager with R. E. JOHNSTON 
by Clough-Leighter, is rather sentimental; “The Doll's 1451 Broadway - - New York 


Wedding Song,” by Henschel, was charming, and it was 
redemanded. The text is from Hans Christian Andersen, Ls. CS 7. Ee e aa > Tar :> 
and a fine English translation was used for the Henschel ae 





SEASON 1912-13 
Management : 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 























setting. The voices of the club blended finely in this num- MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
ber, and the song will surely remain permanently in the Hag moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
St. Cecilia repertory. ies Art of singing trom the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 
“Destiny,” by Bruno Huhn, was stirringly dramatic and Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous «ingers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
it, too, had to be repeated. The poem for this song is by exercises. Circular sent on application 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and the composer succeeded in repro- THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 
ducing the mysticism of the text. “You Ask Me for a FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 
Song,” by Henry K. Hadley, another novelty of the night 
had a ring of optimism which was well suited to the spirit —_ eel 
of the poem by Charles Kingsley. BONARIOS Vi li 
Clifford Cairns, the basso cantante, has a voice of beau 0 nist 
tiful quality which he uses artistically; his diction is ex- eames 
cellent and his phrasing intelligent; his style has a marked SEASON 1912-1913 (Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 








individuality and his contributions to the evening’s pro- 
gram were very much enjoyed. Squire's “Old Black Mare” 
was rendered with much humor and elicited much applause, 
: so did Hawley’s “Noon and Night” and Henschel’s “To- 
i morrow.” The artist received many recalls and responded 
with several encores. Charles Gilbert Spross was the ac- 
companist, 


STOJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-12 


CONCERTS and INSTRUCTION for Advanced Pupils 


Exclusive Management: 
CONCERT BUREAU OF THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCSOOL, 66 Weet 00th St... New York 


— BASS-BARITONE 
Fermerty Metrepolitas Opers 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Herbert Sachs-Hirsch's Appearances. 

Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, the young pianist, appeared in 
conjunction with Yvonne de Treville and Herbert Wither- 
spoon in Jersey City, January 15. The following notice 
regarding the young pianist’s playing appeared in the Jer- 
sey City Journal: 

The opening number was by the pianist, Herber Sachs-Hirsch, 
who played “Moto Perpetuo” by Weber His ability was at once 
recognized. He played a composition, difficult because of the great 
rapidity demanded—the quick changing of tempo and fine phrasing 

and played it well. But it was not until his second appearance 
on the program, in a group of Chopin numbers, that his remarkable 














technic was perfectly shown. Here he gave three selections, varied 
in theme and wide in their range, yet each was played with the 
same full comprehension of the composer and perfect appreciation 
of the music. Each of these Chopin numbers was familiar to the 
piano students in the audience; indeed, there were some who could 
follow the player note by note. And be it stid these were the ones 
to enjoy his playing to the full. Impromptu in A flat major was his 
first one; then berceuse, one of the daintiest and prettiest of all 
the many cradle songs; and last the black key etude This he 
played brilliantly, showing his finished technic and his artistic tem 
perament, just as he played the cradle song with a delicacy of touch 
and a sympathy that made his audience follow every note. 

Then, to supplement the announced program, Mr. Sachs-Hirsch 
played Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsedie No. 6," and gave still another 
fine performance; indeed, this was the most brilliant of his num 
bers, and he acknowledged the appreciative applause again and again 
and gave an encore. 

On March 1, Herbert Sachs-Hirsch will give a piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, and on March 3 will 
appear in joint recital with Ysaye in Newark, N. J. 

( Advertisement.) 





Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 











Lambert Pupils’ Recital. 


The “artist class” of Alexander Lambert will give a 
piano recital at the Lyceum Theater, New York, Monday 
afternoon, February 10, at 3 o'clock. Among those who 
will appear are Harriet Scholder, Muriel Sylvan, Bertha 
Kleeman, Blanche Goode, Marion Tufts and Katharine 


25 Now Playing in N. Y. City Send for Catalogue 


44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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The Most Famous of All Bassos 





“His voice is pleasing in quality, and he 
ings with expressiveness.”—New York Times, 
January 12, 1913 

“Mr. Rains has a voice of excellent quality, 
and his singing last evening showed intelli- 
gence and acquaintance with the technics of 
song interpretation.”—New York Sun, January 
12, 1913 

“His voice is a true basso, of wide range, a 
fine natural quality and good volume.”—New 
York Post, January 13, 1913. 

“Mr. Rains has a fine natural bass voice of 
ample power and resonance of tone, and he 
showed considerable interpretative ability in 
his Schubert and Brahms selections.”—New 
York Tribune, January 12, 1913. 

“The singer made a decidedly excellent im- 
pression, for he doubtless is a very solid and 
ambitious artist, who is very seriously inclined 
to cultivate the singing of lieder. Very spe- 
cial attention must be given to his excellent 
and clear enunciation and to the musicianship 
of his whole work.”—New York Staats-Zet- 
tung, January 12, 1913. 

“This powerful, gloriously trained voice 
filled the hall with a rare wealth of sound, and 
transformed the public into a very agreeably 
excited crowd. It was a success, even a great 
success.”—New York Revue, January 12, 
IQT3 : 
“Mr. Rains has a very deep, resonant voice, 
a highly dramatic appreciation of the context 
of a song, and a fine delivery, enhanced by 
ood diction and excellent musicianship.”— 
vening Mail, January 13, 1913. 
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The accompaniments will be 
played during the entire tour 
by the Dresden Composer, 
Roland Bocquet 


ON A STEINWAY PIANO 


OR EE AT NL a 
For Open Dates, Terms, etc., Apply to 


Concert Direction M. 4. Hanson 


437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














Ryan Studio a Magnet. 

One of the things that baffles science is magnetism. Only 
through observance of what it accomplishes are scientists 
able to know anything about it. Attraction and repulsion 
are just as mysterious today as of yore, but by harnessing 
the results and working backwards, as it were, great 
strides have been made. As the flower draws the bee, as 
the magnet attracts the needle and as the sun gathers 
water, so in in art those who need seek, and in seeking are 
led to such fields as are suitable for their purposes. 

Many wonder why some studios are veritable beehives 
while others seem to be practically idle. The solution of 
the problem lies in the attractive power of each. The busy 
studio is governed invariably by one who has what the 
students need and dispenses it to their gratification. The 
insects shun all blossoms save those from which they can 
extract honey. Where the honey is there they may be 
found. Any keen observer can distinguish the food flow- 
ers from the non-food flowers simply by watching which 
attract and which repel 

Just so with studios. It soon gets abroad where one can 
find what one seeks, and all a student has to do is to fol- 
low in the trail of those who were getting results. If an 
example of this were needed it can be found in the studio 
of Byford Ryan, 28 West Sixty-third street, New York, 
which is an example of the fact that attraction in the art 
world presents the same mysterious problem as in the 
scientific world. 





Musicians’ Midnight Dash for Train. 

There are some things connected with concert tours that 
form interesting reminiscences, One of the most exciting ex- 
periences of the new year occurred a short time ago to 
Jules Falk, violin 
ist, and Arthur 
Fischer, pianist 





Chey were in New 
York preparing to 
leave for their 
Western engage- 
ments when they 
had a call from 
Freehold, N. J., 
and the only way 





they could include 
this in their itines 
ary was to. stop 
there on their way 
to Philadelphia. 
The arrangements 
were completed 
and everything 
moved smoothly 
until the time ta 
ble was consulted, 








when it was dis 
covered that ther JULES FALK 

was no late train 

from that point. It was imperative for them to reach Phila- 
adelphia that night in order to catch the early express for 
the West, where they were booked for a concert in the 
evening. There was but one solution to the problem 
They had to engage an automobile to take them, after the 
concert, to Monmouth Junction, 20 miles distant, where 
they could make connections, 

[he concert was over in due time, but, for many rea 
sons, the party was unable to make an early start, so that 
they had but 
three-quarters of 
an hour in which 
to make the run 
The prospects 
looked anything 
but encouraging 
for a company of 
seven in a two 
seated car which 
had to make 20 
miles in forty 
minutes over dark 
roads through the 
wilds of Jersey. 
However, thanks 
to an excellent 
chauffeur, who 
picked out the 
shortest roads and 
who maintained 
good speed, the 
trip very soon de- 
veloped into an 


ARTHUR FISCHER 


exciting ane, 
though not without its amusing features. As the 
party dashed by farmhouses, silent and dark, the in- 
terest grew intense. A dog, disturbed by the noise of 
the flying car, angrily gave chase, making the night hide- 
ous with velps. A turkey sleeping among the branches of 
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an overhanging tree, awakened suddenly, fluttered off, the 
flapping wings adding to the beauty of the ensemble. Some 
chickens, likewise frightened by such uncouth and unaccus- 
tomed sounds, scattered hither and thither, up and down 
and across the road, others taking to their wings in their 
efforts to reach a place of safety. A stable boy flung ont 
a jeer as the black specter sped by, while a sleepy driver 
in a cart, whose horse had been given the reins, almost 
fell off his seat in an endeavor to get out of the way. Al- 
nost before the party realized it, the car reached its desti- 
nation, with five minutes to spare. 


Concert in Aid of Lutheran Society. 

A concert will be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Thursday evening, January 30, for the benefit of the Luth- 
eran Education Society. Among the artists who wil] ap- 
pear on the program are Caroline Hudson-Alexander, so- 
prano, and Paul Dufault, tenor. The Kriens String Quar- 
tet, Woodruff Rogers, pianist, and Edward Rechlin, or- 
ganist, will unite in a very attractive program, as fotlows: 


Quartet in B major............... i ici hills Sr oa nie ice eg 
Kriens String Quartet 





Dear Little Hut By the Rice Field.. pv cun edie e 6d senOuan 

How Many Thousand Years Ago........-..-+eeceeeeeeee ...Huhn 

DRE. Sao. ore pb wteos eb chsesageTUl eakent po bases inh eS guns Speaks 
Mr. Dufault. 

Berceuse Hollandaise ..... Koages eye ee 
EAN ics vo wae bite ta tan+s aher ‘ . Dethier 
Mr. Rechlin. 

Aria from Der Freiechfits. ... <..00..2.20000% ks Setes Sinan cee 
Madame Hudson- Alexander. 

Vales “TAGs iccncscctcnovsvadsaveutss ee: Pee, Sibelius 


TOCA: avcvcctaccdvscset Hebenee ct sedereeseyreeeaets sony Popper 


Lo PMO. ccxcvectasecsccpghesescRsttcsivasdastesehaoup Kriens 
Andante Cantabile .......... pa , «.ssee.-Tschaikowsky 
SNE FP vccdia es cbiecesvcen> ec ah cowehs saorenebesenes Boccherini 
Kriens Quartet. 
Dalya a Ra. oi vi ob edie ois cos rac Caols 84s 8 0600 Feb dnkvakousn Grieg 
And Love Means You...... util alee Goce oe CPA Se Rogers 
a err ee epee 
Madame Hudson-Alexander. 

COMOGG © ainiciati pe eencctedas kus cbared vet faccvtice saad Goltermann 
Serenade Bagagmad .oecccccvscccntccenestsgrvecccver . .Glazounow 
Mr. Renard. 

Stances Leica s cahacuavete ees osugae ve sibswee SiGe cneeee 
oe Per errt terre res TK EP TT Massenet 
Chansets LOeeime oo cccescncewevssses Esk ate abe uarankt Old French 
Mr. Dufault 
OM isd baans ces pcncdvvssekebes Phe htsas > bese Wi teeiphasciee Widor 





Carre Sings at Long Branch. 

An interesting concert was given in the First Reformed 
Church, Long Branch, N. J., on Wednesday evening, Janu 
ary 8, by George Carré, tenor; Helen M. Gano, soprano; 
Lilly D. Warden, pianist; Lillian W. Gano, accompanist; 
Emily L. Maps and Mrs. V. J. Blekkink, elocutionists. 
The chief numbers of the program were those of Mr. 
Carré and his talented pupil, Miss Gano. The former sang 
“Hosanna” (Granier), “Heart's Desire” (Hawley), “Hoff- 
nung” (Reichardt), “My Dreams” (Tosti), and the latter, 
“At Dawning’ (Cadman), “A Memory” (Thomas), “Irish 
Love Song” (Lang), and “Morning” (Speaks). Mr. Carré 
made a splendid impression and was complimented upon 
the unusual effects he obtained through his clever manipu- 
lation of the pianissimo and head resonance, two vocal 
achievements not possessed by all singers 

Miss Gano, though young in years, proved herself an 
artist and gave each song an individual character; for in 
stance in the Cadman song her fine tone quality and ex- 
cellent legato were noticeable, while in the Thomas song 
her command of bel canto was evident. She secured a big 
climax in “Morning” and won tremendous applause which 
broke out almost before she had finished. Her tone pro- 
duction was excellent throughout and showed that her 
training had been careful and sound. 

New Department of Masic. 

A department of music, under the direction of William 
E. Rauch, has been added to the Central State Normal 
School of Mount Pleasant, Mich. Mr. Rauch is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost voice teachers and choral 
conductors of the Middle West, and will be assisted by 
Alberta Park, a graduate of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music, Potsdam, N. Y. May Olivia George will teach 
piano and harmony, as also will Zoa E. Howell, while Al- 
vin Lester Barton will take the violin classes. Recitals 
and concerts will be given, and other organizations will be 
formed from time to time, such as a male chorus and quar- 
tet, ladies’ quartet, etc. 





Concert at Fargo. 

A very fine performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” was 
given by the Fargo-Moorhead Philharmonic Club, at the 
First Baptist Church of Fargo, N. D., on January 21, un- 
der the direction of A. J. Stephens, violin instructor of the 
Fargo Conservatory of Music, and with the assistance of 
the following soloists: Mrs. Ernest R. Wright, Manzanita 
E. Stephens, sopranos, and Bertrand Alan Orr, baritone, 
Mr. Orr being the director of the Fargo Conservatory of 
Music 
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Sammarco Great as Scarpia and Rigoletto. 
The appended Chicago notices tell their own strong story 
of Mario Sammarco as Scarpia and Rigoletto: 
She would not have succeeded so completely without the able help 
of Mario Sammarco. Mr. Samm I 
pression in the debonair villainy 





nade his greatest im 
The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Few expected the brute forcefulness he gave to Scarpia. His idea 
f the man is a personage of vast dignity, lost only in moments of 
passion—but lost utterly then. His Scarpia is a domineering scamp 
Now, these were the qualities which brought about logically the 








scene almost shocking. The cave man wooing of Tosca, with its 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
MARIO SAMMARCO AS SCARPIA IN “TOSCA 


alternative of death for her lover, became an obsession, a frenzy 
And it was played after that fashion Mr. Sammarco bent his 
energies upon the matter, and between them, the two extracted al 
ls permissible.—Chicago Inter Ocean, January 18, 1913 


Mario Sammarco portrayal of the 





rafty and sinister prefect of police, Baron Scarpia. He is the hypo 


critical tyrant in the first act, but becomes mn the second, a 
eritable fiend, consumed by his passion for the enchanting Tosca 
He intermittently covers his br and his sensuousness wit! 

certain veneer of polish, but y his uncontrollable desires 





verpower him, and he becomes the brute incarnate in his actions 
He played the scene with consummate skill and sang through the 
pera with extraordinary distinction Strange that instead of dress 
ng this role with the elegan« with which we have been accustomed 


see it, Sammarco apparently gives it a more forbidding aspect 














{ cag Examiner 

Mr. Sammarco was the Scarpia of the cast. 5S rable and s 
versatile artist as this must needs have given a good account 
f himself in the part And Mr. Sammarco did give a good account 
{ it Ferocious Mr. Sammar baron sometime was, and the 

sic was excellently st Chicag rd-Herald 

— 
Mr. Sammarco, whom the opera going public has come to ass 
ate with interpretations of jaunty villainy or finesse in light love 


making, gave a powerful portrayal of brute forcefulness as the tyrant 


Scarpia.—-Chicago Evening American 
Mr. Sammarco was lendid Barone Scarpia manding 
iristocratic in bearing, with the evil principle shining out throug! 
s eyes, and singing wit minating tone.—The Chicago Post 


The principal male roles were filled by tw superlative artists 
and Mario Sammar« Sammarco constructs his Scarpia 
with the primary idea of inspiring terror His is me 





polished gentleman, but rather a man of lowly beginnings who has 
come up from the depths and is holding his position throug 
shrewd brutality. The idea is plausible enough. Sammarco gives 





s impersonation much rude strength His struggle with Miss 
Garden in the second act was startlingly realist His singing was 
ntirely to be commended.—C} go Journal 
Mr. Sammarco zave a powerf portrayal of Barone Scarpia 
ess of the malignity of the ev iri nore the animalism 
¢ man, scizing what c wit the rong ha 
y force, and his t mn was consistent! wrried out 





outward courtesy of the gentleman, yet always the under 
ng sense f a tyrant, w « he ang the mus with t t se a 


finish whic he has taught s to expect from him whenever he 


Rigoletto has long been recognized for its au 
thority as well as for its sympathy Last night he was in excellent 
oice and mood. Therefore the great mor gue was made to define 


nany virtucs w% mmterpret I he Juet in the second act 





was made a model of symy support for the star, and the 


finale of the third act was built up with force and intensity 








Chicago Tribune, January 3 


The role of the Jester fe t Mar Sammar whose artisti 
endowment and reliability tower above the stature generally asa 
ciated with the role. Mr. Sammarco’s Rigoletto, like his Scarpia, 





ie a remarkable study The liloquy in the second act is rarely 





sung with the sturdiness and the quick emphasis upon its varying 
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moods he gave it. Such, again, was the effect of the interview be 


tween the Jester and his outraged daughter —Chicago Inter Ocean 


Mario Sammarco, in the name part, fairly surpassed himself as 
dramatic singer. In the “vendetta” scene just referred to he rose 
to great heights. He was entirely “in” the character from the first 
moment of his entrance. There was real force to his performance 
1 all its phases as the malign jester, no less than as the despairing 
father. It is no small achievement to vitalize a role as hackneyed 
s this, and with the memories of other great artists’ performances 
osely linked about it. That Sammarco was able to make it a 
ving character is a decided tribute to his talent.—Chicago Journa 


splendid performance as Rigoletto, thor 
i 


rit of the thing strionically and singing beauti 





fully.—Chicago Evening Post 
It would be unmannerly not to acknowledge the indebtedness 
e night to the artistic and insistent care of Mario Sammarco for 
s vocalization and vitalization of the vengeful and mocking jester 
makes the fool's revenge a recurrent cruelty with the gay 


gallant unconsciously triumphant, as the jester mourns without a 


adow of hope, his own lovely dead at his feet Mario Sammarc 
he sturdy and splendid interpreter of the title role, shared honors 


with the other artistic comrades of the cast.—Daily News 


Mr, Sammarco, in the title role, gave his usual excellent inter 
retation f the court jest Evening American (Advertisement 


Seydel with St. Paul and Hartford Orchestras. 

\gain the splendid success of Irma Seydel, the gifte: 
young violinist whose remarkable talents and winning pet 
sonality make her a favorite wherever she appears, are 
herewith recorded, this time from St. Paul, Minn., and 
Hartford, Conn., 


spective symphony orchestras 


where she recently played with their re 


Yesterday afternoon's tenth concert by the St. Paul Symy 





Orchestra called out a fair sized audience and had for its principa 
feature the appearance of a sixteen vear d violinist, Irma Seyde 


She has appeared in Europe wit the nic Orchestra ' 





( ene, under the directior { Fritz Steinbach and Heinrix 





\nders, besides several appearances also with the 





IRMA SEYDEL. 








t the ‘ { ' ) 
ert the latte ‘ 

f P y t only the ¢ on eff 

{ Bruch in tl for t is als f the t< ng it 
t Vv n terat e enti } | P r M 
sohr well know ert Ie t t ma M Seydel r 
demands both technically and interpretatively wit narvelous! 

ture effect she possesses af nlertness ent and energ 
ipled with a most musiciar netinct that speak nvincing 
rough every phase played she draws a fu cle well sustaine 


nging tone from her instrument, which she handles with authorit 














and poise Miss Seydel was rdially received, and in response t 
lemands for a double encor after the neert played with ad 
mirable effect Schumanr l raumere ar Dvorak’s Humor 

ue St. Paul Pioneer Pr lan 

YOUTHFUL SOLOIST PROMISES BRILLIANT FUTURE 

The tenth concert f the St. Paul Symphon Orchestra at 1 
Ar river S y Aa ne lrear and fancie Miss Ir 
Seydel played t ! le adag and finale from Br 

‘ G min ¢ amd for ef re the Tr me 

e “Humoresque Ss 1 ave read a 1 ed it 

in © fa ent 4 

nped and game Her tonatior rue and ‘ ‘ 

astic er rhythm definit Te behind her ng 

ple and obedient er min siread ea ne f greate 

rks, and her he et highest goa < 

f the glorious future artist growing it of an ambit s and cay 
resent ne Her *Traumerei was gentile and  qgirlisl 
Humoresque” was whispered by fairies int her car and aye 
y the twitcl finger f a benevolent brownie-—-St. Pa Da 
News, January 20, 1913 

Irma Seydel, who came here as n soloist with reputat 


il] of promise of great things, showed that she was deserving of a! 
¢ favorable comments that have f wed her appearance in other 


ties in the Fast She gave Bruch’s concerto for violin with 





urance and skil! and called forth the enthusiasm of her listeners 


forma, has just <« umpleted l series tf recital rm the 
which h net with unqualified succes Mr. Kurt 
tiful. sonorous ice f unt l powe nd llia 
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»y her work. Applause greeted the « ec of every one of the three 
novments, and at the conclusion she replied to an insistent encore 
1 


with Schumann's ““Traumerei Hartford Daily ¢ rant, Januazs 





6, 1913 Advertisement.) 


Dagmar Rubner's “Pierrot” Published. 


‘Pierrot,” the charming song by Dagmar de‘ 





dedicated to and sung by Namara-Toye at the Met 
Opera House concerts and elsewhere, is publis 


Schirmer. The yor 


ng pianist was ) tata 
cert of the Washington Symphony Orch« 
schaikowsky’s concerto, with which she made 
success a season ago at the Metropolitan Opera 
Sunday night concert This was 
speaks for itself Her success was duly registe 


Washington press as fe ws 


I principal numbe f ‘ 8 was Tse kowsk 
B flat mis play R ‘ v Rut 
the accompanime f ‘ M Rubne 
d in the ening of the $ eme r strate 
echnic a effect Ww H 
One t the 
Washington Sym; y O as . 2 » 
ns ago, was hea by a ge a ae nm { ‘ 
la bia ay atte when wv 
( val Rubn« x ( i eared 
s< 1 time a rt t M Rut 
Ischaikowsky's cert BR flat o i aying remar 
pment m te : tac y : y t ex as and 
e since ‘ Wa Zz i 
t of the ‘ ‘ ed w ene ; 
e effect being wondert ha r { 
mpaniment ) lle llamme eading f tl ‘ 
stinguished by great cde " { fecling a " 
s the rchestra aye s pre ' spler 
s accor é \ , Miss Rubr | 
! x kK at 


Miss Rubner gives a piano recital (Russian ¢ 

the Horace Mann Sc , Friday, January 31 

lock mm the afternoon She will play the Gla 
onata in B minor, op. 74; two prelude y Rachn 


and numbers by Stcherbacheff, Arensky, Siloti, S 
; 


losing with the Pabst transcription of airs fi 


kowsky's opera Eugen Onegin Advertisement 


Frank B. Kurtz, the Ohio basso, wh is located 
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DES MOINES MUSIC. 


Des Moines, la, January 17, 1913 


Adeline Genée, the famous dancer, is to appear in Des 
Moines on the evening of January 27 as the third number 
in Dr. M. L. Bartlett's All-Star Course. Appearing with 


Mile. Genée is Mons. Volinin and a corps de ballet, accom- 
panied by a full orchestra. The program, furnishing an 
authentic record of dancing and dancers between the years 
of 1710 and 1845, promises to be most interesting, and that 
the public o regarding it is proven by the advance sale 
of seats, which guarantees the financial success of the en- 
tertainment. The Coliseum, with its immense capacity, 
has been engaged for the occasion, 


As the third number in the George Frederick Ogden 
subscription course, the Pasmore Trio played to a large and 
most appreciative audience on Tuesday night. The Brahms 
trio in B major, op. 6, was the opening and most preten- 
tious number, the balance of the program consisting of a 
double violin number, a “Polonaise Brillante’ by Wien- 
awski and “Bye, Baby Bunting,” by H. B. Pasmore, father 
of the young ladies composing this most excellent trio; 
two piano numbers, a nocturnette from “Carnaval Mignon,” 
by Schutt, and a waltz in E minor by Chopin, and a cello 
solo, “Hungarian Fantasy,” by David Popper, played by 
Vera Popper, of London, who supplied the place of Doro- 


thy Pasmore, who was ill. The entire program was de- 
lightful—each member of the Pasmore Trio is an artist 
in her particular line and their playing was dignified, 
artistic and satisfying. As the fourth and last number on 


his subscription course Mr. Ogden will present Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, pianist, and Alexander Zukowsky, Russian 
violinist, in joint recital on the evening of February 4. 
Edith M. Usry, of the Des Moines College of Music, will 
act as accompanist on this occasion. 


nRe 


The Philharmonic Choir, with Frederick Vance Evans, 
conductor, will present Haydn’s “The Creation” at the 
Central Church of Christ on the evening of January 24. 
fhe Des Moines Concert Orchestra will accompany the 
choir and soloists, who have been selected as follows: 
Soprano, Daisy Eleanor Binkley, a member of the faculty 
of Highland Park College of Music; tenor, Garnet Hedge, 
of Chicago, and bass, Gustav Holmquist, of Chicago. The 
artistic success of the last oratorio, “The Messiah,” given 
during the Christmas holidays, has awakened considerable 
interest in the coming attraction, The choir is fast im- 
proving under Mr. Evans’ management and direction. 


RRR 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett, whose spring festivals have become 
an eagerly anticipated institution, has announced the date 
for the coming one as April 30. The University Place 
Church of Christ, the auditorium of which furnishes an 
ideal place for such entertainments, has been secured for 
this occasion, There will be both afternoon and evening 
performances, for which the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
has been engaged. This orchestra is immensely popular in 
Des Moines, and its soloists for the coming concerts will 
not diminish its prestige. Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Rosalie Wirthlin, alto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Henri Scott, basso, of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, will furnish the 
vocal part of the concert; while the orchestra, which will 
consist of sixty men, under the direction of Frederick 
Stock, will, as usual, be sure of an appreciative welcome. 


RRR 


Holmes Cowper, of the Drake Conservatory of Music, 

nounces the appearance of the Handel Choir at Drake 
Auditorium on the evening of Friday, January 31, at 
which time Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater” will be given, Mr. Cowper conducting. 
Mabel Sharp Herdien and John Miller, both of Chicago, 
have been engaged to sing the soprano and tenor parts, 
respectively, while Genevieve Wheat-Baal and Tolbert 
MacRae, of the faculty of Drake Conservatory of Music, 
and bass parts. 

CAROLINE YOUNG SMITH. 


will take the contralto 


Lizette Hammond's Method. 


izette Hammond, whose speciality is teaching diction to 
ngers and speakers, has a studio at the. Metropolitan 
Opera Housé; New York, and it is here that Madame 
Hammond frequently gives lectures. Critics of music and 
e drama and savants have interested themselves in the 


deas of this accomplished woman. Madame Hammond 
| is as applied to speech and song 


are not new, but have not been » eat in this simple way 
in America.” 

Madame Hammond means her method of teaching this 
Italian diction. Among her pupils are Marguerite Sylva, 
now singing in Germany. In autographed pictures to 
Madame Hammond, Madame Sylva writes: “They think I 
am Italian, cara Maestra, when I sing Nedda or the Nea- 
politan songs I studied with you.” 





Huss Compositions Musicale. 

A delightful musicale arranged by Mrs. Charles Kynett 
Carpenter was given at the National Arts Club, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, January 22. A large audience 
heard compositions by Henry Holden Huss, interp-eted 
by himself, and assisted by Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, so- 
prano; Babetta Huss, alto; Georges Vigneti, violinist; 
Winthrop Parkhurst, accompanist. The following prog-am 
was presented: 

Etude Melodique. 
Valse, A major, op. 20 (by request) . 
Henry Holden Huss 
tefore Sunrise (words by Richard Watson Gilder). 
On the Wild Rose Tree (words by R. W. Gilder). 








MR. AND MRS HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


The Birds Were Singing (words by R. W. Gilder). 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss. 
Romanza for violin and piano. 
M. Vigneti and Winthrop Parkhurst. 
My World. 
Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead. 
Babetta Huss 
Etude Romantique, op. 23, No. 1 (dedicated to Paderewski). 
To the Night-Poem for the piano, op. 21. 
Motto:. “O_night, how wondrous art thou, 
im thy majesty, thy melancholy, and thy mystery. 
Prelude, A flat, op. 17, No. 4 
Mr. Huss. 
A Song to the Lute in Musicke 
While Larks With Little Wiag. 
Ich Liebe Dich. 


Mrs. Huss. 
Sonata for violin and piano, G minor, op. 19. 
» M. Vigneti and Mr. Huss 

Mr. Huss,, whose talent as a composer and pianist are 
well known, gave a charming interp-etation of the melodi- 
ous valse in A major; his rende-ing of the “Etude Roman- 
tique,” dedicated to Paderewski, delighted his hearers, 
and his playing of the dreamy poem, “To the Night,” won 
for him the warm approval of his hearers. Most of Mv~. 
Huss’ compositions are of a lyrical nature, and no one 
knows better than he how to interpret them. Besides be- 
ing an accomplished musician, he is an admi-able pianist, 
who produces a beautiful singing tone, with a sound and 
resourceful technic, and all his interpretations are marked 
by sincerity, intelligence and individuality. 

Mrs. Henry Holden Huss rendeved charmingly a group 
af her talented husband’s songs, the lyrics of which were 
written by the composer's cousin, the late Richard Watson 
Gilder. Mz-s. Huss was also heard to great advantage in 
Ruckert’s “Ich Liebe Dich.” Babetta Huss gave an inter- 
esting rendition of the two very dramatic numbers. 

George Vignetti’s performance of the violin solos was 
of high artistic merit. The violin sonata has had a num- 
ber of notable performances in public and private. Mr. 
Huss has played with Franz Kneisel, with Theodore Spier- 
ing, with Leopold Lichtenberg and with Carl H. Tollefsen. 
Last Wednesday night the splendid work was performed 
with every regard for the composer’s wish, and in a man- 
ner to bring out the themes with the clarity that awakened 
and held the interest of the listeners 


MUSICAL LOUISVILLE. 


425 Fourth Avenue, 
LovisviLLe, Ky., January 16, 1913. 


The concert of the Catholic Choral Union, given at the 
Masonic Theater on Sunday night, was a great success, 
the auditorium being crowded, and the rendition of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” most pleasing. The 
large chorus, under the direction of Anthony Molengrait, 
showed the result of careful training and personal enthu- 
siasm, the unaccompanied numbers being particularly 
noticeable for smoothness and accuracy. The piano 
accompaniments were played by Mrs. Molengraft, a large 
orchestra supporting the heavier numbers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Molengraft are to be. congratulated upon their success. 
The soloists were Alice Turner Parnell, soprano; Alma 
Beck, contralto; Joseph SNenke, tenor; Douglas -Powell, 
baritone, and Louis Herm, basso. Of. these Alma Beck 
received the greatest share of applause. Her voice is of 
rare beauty, her enunciation remarkably clear and pure, 
and her vocalization charming. 

nme 

Tuesday night the Louisville Quintet Club gave its fourth 
concert, with a most interesting program, consisting of a 
piano quintet by Wolf-Ferrari; an arrangement of Bach's 
air for the G string, in which Charles Letzler played the 
original solo melody, accompanied by the other strings; 
Mozart’s E flat major quartet, and the scherzo from Bee- 
thoven’s quartet, op. 50. Louisville recognizes in_ the 
Quintet Club its most distinctive musical organization, and 
the steadily increasing patronage is sufficient evidence that 
its work is appreciated by the public. 

RRe 

A week of opera by the Sheehan Opera Se + a at 
Macauley’s Theater, was inaugurated on Monday. night. 
The audiences were reasonably large and unusually enthu- 
siastic, especially over the singing and acting of the young 
soprano, Gladys Caldwell, whose performance of Olympia 
and Antonia in “Tales of Hoffmann” was of exceptional 
merit. “Martha,” “Trovatore,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Chimes 
of Normandy” and “Tales of Hoffmann” were the operas 
given, the performances being of praiseworthy quality. 
Besides Joseph Sheehan, the principals were Gladys Cald- 
well, Doris Marvin, Alma Stetzler, Mirth Carmen, Louise 
Hoerger, Louis la Valle, J. L. Dickinson, Francis J. Boyle 
and William F. Jorgensen. 

Ree 

On Tuesday night the Louisville Choral Club met for its 
regular rehearsal, having in preparation a number of 
unique sacred compositions for a concert to be given in 
the near future, K. W. D. 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 


445 Sherlock Building, 
PortLaNnp, Ore., January 18, ae 


With her startling feats of virtuosity, Maud Powell, 
the famous violinist, captured a huge audience here last 
Wednesday evening. Harold Osborn Smith, pianist and 
accompanist, added a great deal to the artistic worth of the 
concert. The artists appeared under the local direction 
of the Portland Musical Association, Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas, president; Mrs. John F. Logan, secretary. This 
was the program: Concerto in G minor, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor; sonate, E major, Bach; “Hungarian Dance,” 
Brahms-Joachim; Up the Ocklawaha,” Marian Bauer; 
scherzo caprice, Grasse; “Scenes de la Czarda,” Hubay; 
piano solo, allegro appassionato, Saint-Saéns, Harold 
Osborn Smith; “To Spring,” Grieg-Marcosson; polonaise, 
D major, Wieniawski. 

Rene 


That master of the piano, Leopold Godowsky, played 
in this city on Thursday evening of this week. Needless 
to say, he received an ovation. The recital was given 
under the management of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman. A 
large audience heard the following selections: symphonic 
studies, op. 13, Schumann; capriccio, B minor, op. 76, 
Brahms; two songs without words, G major, C major, 
Mendelssohn; three preludes, E flat, B flat, D minor; 
three etudes, op. 10, E flat, op. 25, F minor and G sharp 
minor, Chopin;: impromptu, F sharp; scherzo, C sharp 
minor, Chopin; six studies, Paganini-Liszt; “Symphonic 
Metamorphoses of Fledermaus,” themes by Strauss- 
( rodowsky. 

Rane 


Mabel Selover, soprano, who returned recently from 
New York City, sang in a local theater last week. 
Hearty applause was accorded her. Miss Selover is a 
member of a well known Portland family. 

Joun R. OatMan. 
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MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 
Mitwavuxee, Wis., January 22, 1913 
The appearance of Mary Garden with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company at the Alhambra Theater on 
Friday evening, January 10, brought out the largest audi- 
ence of the present opera season. The role of Jean in “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame” is one in which Miss Garden 
excels. Her power as an actress has never been more in 
evidence than on this occasion. Beautiful, indeed, was her 
singing at the close of the second act, and after the re 
markable exhibition of histrionic ability in the third act 
the audience accorded her an ovation and she was forced 
to come before the curtain many times. Hector Dufranne 
sang the role of Boniface with much artistry, his rich vi 
brant voice being exactly suited to the role, and at the 
conclusion of the “Legende of the Sage-brush” he was en- 
thusiastically applauded. The Prior was in the hands of 
Gustave Huberdeau, who has done excellent work in Mil- 
waukee. The singing of Armand Crabbe, as the Monk 
Musician, was masterly, and gave great pleasure. Henri 
Scott, who has been heard in several of the operas given 
this season, again proved his value both as actor and 
singer. His voice is exceptionally fine, and his characteri- 
zations are always those of the intelligent opera singer. 
Desire Defrere as the Buffoon, Charles Meyer as the 
Drunken Man, and Jean de Keyser as the Knight were 
well cast, and added materially to this fine ensemble. Mar- 
cel Charlier was the musical director, and the chaste beauty 
of Massenet’s semi-religious music was broug.tt out in the 
most minute detail. The work of the chorus on Friday 
night was unusually good, although this opera does not re- 
quire very much of them. Credit must be given the stage 
director, Ferdinand Almanz. The scenic effects were ex- 
quisite, and especially was this true of the miracle scene 
at the close of the third act. 
nne 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was preceded by Wolf- 
Ferrari's charming one act intermezzo, “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” with Alice Zeppilli as Countess Gil, Mario Sam- 
marco as Count Gil and Francesco Daddi as Sante. At- 
tillio Parelli was musical director of this opera, and that 
he was in complete sympathy with the lovely fluent melo- 
dies which abound in “The Secret of Suzanne’ was evi- 
dent. Alice Zeppilli can always be relied upon and her 
performance last Friday was brilliant. Her voice, which 
is of delightful quality, was heard to advantage in this lit- 
tle opera. Mario Sammarco in the role of Count Gil was 
a striking figure and vocally he was, as usual, par excel- 
lence. The voices of Zeppilli and Sammarco blended beau- 
tifully in the duets. Francesco Daddi in the non-singing 
role of Santi did some clever pantomime, his facial play 
proving very amusing to the large audience. The Milwau 
kee opera season will come to a close January 31 with a 
performance of “Lucia.” The cast, which will be headed 
by Luisa Tetrazzini, is a strong one 
Ree 
The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music gave its second 
faculty concert at the Pabst Theater, Monday evening, 
January 13. With such names as William Middelschulte, 
Frederick Carberry and Hans Bruening on the program it 
was not at all surprising that a capacity audience greeted 
them. The program opened with a Bach concerto for three 
pianos, performed by Hans Bruening, Anna Frey and 
Magdalene Pfeiffer. The work was well played and proved 
a fitting introduction to a concert of this nature. William 
Middelschulte elected to play his own transcription for 
organ of the familiar Bach chaconne in D minor. The 
enormous technical difficulties which Mr. Middelschulte 
has compiled in this work were surmounted with astonish- 
ing ease, and left the organist free to give his entire atten- 
tion to the interpretative side. The dedication of this work 
has recently been accepted by the great pianist, Busoni. 
Frederick Carberry easily carried off the vocal honors with 
a well selected group of five songs. Mr. Carberry was in 
splendid voice and sang with the authority that only comes 
with much concert routine. His delicate pianissimo in such 
numbers as “Drink to Me Only” and “Mit deinen blauen 
Augen,” by Strauss, was delightful, but equally effective 
was his rendition of Hermann’s “Three Comrades,” which 
brought into prominence his brilliant upper tenor tones. 
His enunciation, both in German and English, is irre- 
proachable, and his interpretations are those of the heart 
and intellect, equalled only by the visiting artists. Hans 
Bruening, one of Milwaukee’s foremost pianists, played 
the Liszt E flat concerto, displaying a virtuoso technic and 
a piano tone of much beauty. His pearly runs, clean cut 
passage playing, and limpid trills made his performance 
of this brilliant work a delight to the musical connoisseur 
Margaret Kissinger played the orchestral part very capably 
on the second piano. Pearl Brice was heard in a group of 
three pieces for violin: Andante, from “Symphony Es- 
pagnole,” by Lalo; “Orientale,” by César Cui, and the 
“African Dance,” by Coleridge Taylor. Her numbers were 
given with much verve, and her beautiful violin tone, which 
is often of masculine proportion, created much favorable 
comment. At the close of the group she received salvos 
of applause, and several floral tributes. Elsa Bloedel, con- 
tralto, sang the scene and aria “Ah, perfido,” by Beethoven, 


and gave a good account of the excellent training she has 
received under the instruction of William Boeppler. Since 
her appearance a year ago at a similar concert her ad- 
vancement has been very noticeable, and her singing on 
Monday places her in the ranks of Milwaukee's best con- 
traltos. Marion Gribble and Waldemar Schueler did ex- 
cellent piano work and their future will be watched with 
keen interest. Cora Brinkley-Lochner revealed a voice of 
nice lyric quality and refined musical taste. Her best num 
ber was the aria from “Louise,” by Charpentier. Lydia 
Pahl, in a reading by Bennet, displayed real dramatic tal- 
ent, and was heartily applauded for her share in the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Frederick Wergin, Winogene Hewitt and Wil 
liam Boeppler supplied most artistic accompaniments and 
added greatly to the general excellence of the conservatory 
second faculty concert 
nre 

Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee impresaria, pr« 
sented Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and Christine Mil 
ler, contralto, in a joint recital at Fond du Lac, Wis., Janu 
ary 20, and Kenosha, Wis., January 21. The following 
program was given at both concerts: Nocturne in C minor, 
two etudes, berceuse, polonaise in A flat (Chopin), Mr 
Ganz; “An die Leier’ (Schubert.), “Frihlingsnacht’ 
(Schumann), “Nachtigall,” “Der Schmied,” “Von Ewiget 
Liebe” (Brahms), Miss Miller; rhapsody in G minor, cap- 
riccio in B minor (Brahms), romanza in F sharp major 
(Schumann), rhapsody in C major (Dohnanyi), Mr. Ganz; 
“Morning Dew,” “The Last Spring” (Grieg), “Sylvelin” 
(Sinding), “Don't Ceare” (Dorsetshire dialect), (Carpen- 
ter), Miss Miller; etude, caprice from op. 14, melody in 
G from op. 10 (Ganz), “Country Dance” (MacFadyen), 
“Liebestraum,” “Rakoczy March” (Liszt), Mr. Ganz; “Ah 
Love, But a Day” (Protheroe), “The Forest of Oaks” 
(MacFadyen), (written for Miss Miller), “Gae Tae S'eep’ 
(Fisher), “The Nightingale’s Song” (Nevin), Miss Miller 

Rene 

Walter A. Gaulke, a Milwaukeean, has composed a work 
which critics believe will bring him distinction. It is called 
the “American Rhapsodie,” for piano, and has much orig 
inality of conception. The composition has the characteris 
tic features of the rhapsodie as employed by Liszt. It 
contains representative themes expressing the progress of 
America from its earliest history to the present, working 
up to a brilliant finale, which is supposed to prophesy and 
typify America’s ultimate supremacy 

ALEXANDER Macl’ apyENn 
Von Kunits-Kirschbaum Recital. 

Luigi von Kunits, violinist, of Columbian Conservatory 
of Music, Toronto, Canada, and Walther Kirschbaum, pian 
ist, ‘gave a highly enjoyable recital in Foresters’ Hall, 
Toronto, Thursday evening, January 9, presenting the fol 
lowing varied program: 

Sonata, op. 108, in D minor for v n and piat Brahms 
Sonata, o «3 (Waldstein) 
Concert Allegro in D major 


Beethoven 


Paganini 


(Arrangement and cadenza by Arthur Hartmann.) 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3 Schubert 
Spanish Serenade Hynais 
Ninth Rhapsody (Carnival of Budapest) en Liszt 
The Witches’ Dance .. Paganin 
Carnival of Venice Paganini 


The appended notice appeared in the Toronto Globe of 
January 10, which testifies eloquently in behalf of this 
recital : 


The excellent program given last night in the Foresters’ Hall by 
Luigi von Kunits and Walther Kirschbaum attracted a large and en 
thusiastic audience. The good impression made by these two artists 


at their last recital was more than confirmed The Brahms sonata 
for violin and piano is a splendid example of that great artist's art 
The interpretation given was most masterly, and gave abundant evi 


dence of the thorough familiarity with the composer's ideas Mr 


Kirschbaum’s playing of Beethoven's ‘“Waldstein” sonata was 1 
nificent. His playing is characterized by the remarkable con 
which he observes from the most delicate pianissimo to the greatest 


forte. It is always tone and never degenerates to mere noise. M 

von Kunits’ principal solo number was the Paganini concerto, with 
cadenza, by Hartmann. It is quite evident that he delights in work 
affording plenty of scope for technical display, and the ease wit! 
which he overcame all difficulties showed what a thorough mastery 
f his instrument he had. It was a most interesting and enjoyable 


meert ( Advertisement.) 





A Benefit Concert at the Majestic. 

A concert will be given at the Hotel Majestic, opposite 
Central Park, New York, Tuesday afternoon, February 4 
for the benefit of Blanche Stillman. Among the artists 
who have volunteered are Austin Hughes, tenor (by per- 
mission of the Metropolitan Opera Company); Albert 
Wiederholt, solo basso of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church; Harriet Foster, solo contralto of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church; Miss Allen, pianist, and Miss 
Herbert, accompanist. 

To Retire. 

M. Villefranck. who has been manager of the Opera 
Nice for seven years past, has announced his retirement 
at the end of this season. Several applications for su 
cessorship have already been filed, but the decision will 1 
be made until the summer 
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| xth of the season’s series of Philharmonic con- 

nder Arthur Nikisch offered a varied program on 
Schubert, Mahler, Mozart, Wagner and 
list of composers presented. Mahler's 





eo fourth symphony was given a brilliant rendition by the 

eat conductor, who brought out with inimitable charm 

ging colors the joyousness and vivacious 

eity which characterize this work. In direct anti- 

to his “Lied von der Erde,” in which are expressed 

rrow and travail of our mortal existence, Mahler 

iven us in this symphony a “Lied vom Himmel,” 

| on “Des Knaben Wunddrhorn” from the collection 

German lieder by Yon Arnim and Brentano—a heaven 
= here (to translate from the German. ) 


v “aS io tes shareusiibanss 
été of the picture 1s well set forth in the many 
ffervescent moments of this sprightly music. Numerous 
tesque Oriental effects lead one to surmise that the 
ithen share shoulder to shoulder with the elect in the 
things offered by this democratic boys’ paradise. The 
ntrast established in the third movement, a reposeful 
adagio, where the mood is poetic and mystical, would be 
effective if the movement were not so long. The 
prano solo in the finale was agreeably sung by Grete 
rem 
nme 
Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem, “Pompeii,” was given its 
t hearing under Nikisch on this occasion, although it 
is been heard several times in Berlin, having been intro- 
d some years ago by the Royal Orchestra. The bac 


BERLIN ff/ 


chanalian character of this vivid, forceful work and its 
portrayal of contrasting emotions, the voluptuous, irre- 
sponsible mood suddenly overtaken by abject fear, were 
strongly brought out in Nikisch’s highly interesting read- 
ing. It was received with great enthusiasm, the com- 
poser being called up to the platform to acknowledge the 
ovation. A special attraction at this concert was the ap- 
pearance as soloist of Hermann Jadlowker, who sang the 
aria, “Il mio tesoro in tanto,” from “Don Juan,” and the 
‘Prize Song,” from the “Meistersinger.” In the latter the 
high notes of the famous operatic tenor were of the beau 
tiful, golden, lyric quality, but on the whole he did not 
seem to be at his best, his voice in the lower register 
sounding somewhat hard and unsympathetic. He was, 
however, very warmly received. The overture to Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamund” opened the program and later an 
entr'acte from the same work was interpreted by Nikisch 
with charming grace and spontaneity. 
nner 

On Sunday evening Wilhelm Backhaus was heard in 
the first of two piano recitals. The second, which will 
take place tomorrow evening, will mark Backhaus’ third 
appearance in Berlin within two weeks. This first recital 
was a Beethoven evening, the celebrated pianist playing the 
C minor variations and five sonatas. It was a taxing pro 
gram, one calling for remarkable powers in order to hold 
the attention of the audience, since an evening devoted to 
one composer, even though that composer be a Beethoven, 
must offer unusual attractions in music surfeited Berlin 
not to prove disastrous to the concert given. Backhaus. 
however, is a favorite here and the enthusiasm which he 
aroused went to prove that he can afford to be independent 
in his choice of programs. Even though Beethoven as read 
by him did not always appeal to one’s sense of the fitness 
of things, his commanding virility, infallible technic and 
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the wonderful ease and grace with which he acquits him- 
self of the most difficult tasks did not fail to provoke the 
greatest admiration. In his interpretations of the sonatas 
op. 31, No. 3, E flat major; op. 78, F sharp major; op. 
81a, E flat major; op. 109, E major, and the “Wald- 
stein” sonata there was none of the puerility which makes 
Seethoven impossible at the hands of so many of the 
younger pianists, but one could have wished for more 
poetry at times. In spite of the length of the program, 
the audience gathered about the platform at the close and 
was insistent in its demands for more. 
nRrr 
Willy Burmester’s second appearance of the season at 
the Philharmonie last evening offered a rare treat to vio- 
lin enthusiasts. The great German violinist was at his 
best, as was evident from the start. The Beethoven C 
minor and the Brahms A major sonatas made up the first 
part of the program, in which Burmester was assisted by 
Alfred Schmidt-Badekow at the piano. The liquid purity, 
the warmth and intimate, penetrating quality of Bur- 
mester’s tone, the genuine feeling which is always in evi- 
dence and yet perfectly under control, and his faithful ad- 
herence to pitch, made his playing a joy to listen to. In 
the “Meistersinger” sonata, which Brahms wove so melo- 
diously and skillfully about the golden phrases of the 
“Prize Song,” Burmester played with extraordinary appeal, 
his cantilene being exquisite. The ingenious straightfor- 
wardness of his interpretations and his refined avoidance 
of virtuoso effects made this appeal in his playing all the 
stronger and the melting warmth of his piano tone went 
straight to the heart. As he proceeded through a group 
of smaller pieces, including a “Wiegenlied’” and charming 
minuet of his own, as well as his arrangements of a 
“Reigen” by Schubert, an “Alter Tanz” by Dussek, “Land- 
licher Tanz” by Weber and a gavotte in E flat major by 
Sach, the enthusiasm of his listeners continued to in- 
crease and he was called upon to repeat his minuet and 
to add several encores. The lilting rhythm and finesse with 
which he performs these charming old dances have made 
him such a favorite in this genre of violin music that a 
Burmester program without its group of arrangements by 
the concert giver of quaint old dances would seem little 
short of heretical. Alfred Schmidt-Badekow was not en- 
tirely satisfactory in the sonatas, his playing sounding 
rather perfunctory, but in a group of piano pieces, includ 
ing the Brahms B minor cappriccio, Liszt's “Soirée de 
Vienne” and Berger’s “Humoresque,” in B major, he dis- 
played more enthusiasm and was called upon to give an 
encore, responding with a Chopin waltz. With a brilliant 
performance of the Wieniawski “Faust” fantasie Bur- 
mester brought the program to a close, but he was not 
allowed to leave the hall without adding several extra 
numbers. 
RRR 
Artur and Therese Schnabel always attract a crowded 
house at their concerts, and on Tuesday evening again 
they were greeted by an audience that filled Beethoven Hall 
to overflowing. The program was devoted exclusively to 
Schubert, the much admired pianist opening the concert 
with the G major fantasie, op. 78, of which he gave an 
inspired performance. The sympathetic manner in which 
he penetrated into the inmost depth of the work was no 
less grateful than the wonderful refinement of finish with 
which he rendered it. Schnabel’s piano tone is something 
apart, its clear, healthy singing quality being refreshing in 
the extreme. He was applauded to the echo. The cycle of 
songs, “Aus der Winterreise,” made up Therese Schnabel’s 
part of the program, in which her celebrated husband was 
a most efficient partner at the piano. These lieder. which 
are better adapted to male voice and are the most difficult 
of all the Schubert songs, were rendered with deep artistic 
insight, although the voice of the singer has lost much of 
its former power and flexibility. The fervor of the ap- 
plause, however, proved the loyalty of her admirers 
nner 
Ludwig Willner again demonstrated his power to fas- 
cinate his ever eager public in his second lieder abend, 
which occurred in the hall of the Royal High School on 
last Saturday evening. Ludwig Tieck’s “Wundersame 
Liebesgeschichte der schénen Magelone” gave the artist 
opportunity to reveal to the full the wonderful charm of 
his speaking voice, which, with its warm, vibrant, sympa- 
thetic quality, never fails to reach the heart. His pet fect 
diction and unlimited power of modulation, the captivating 
play of facial expression and his potent magnetism created, 
as ever, a profound impression. The second half of his 
program was devoted to Brahms lieder, in which he was 
very faithfully supported by Hermann Zilcher, accompanist 
nue 
George Fergusson gave his second lieder recital of the 
season on the following evening in the same hall. Com- 
mencing with arias by Handel and Gluck, and a song by 
Carissimi, the distinguished baritone proceeded through 
groups of lieder by Wolf and Strauss to arouse in his 
listeners enthusiastic admiration, which increased as the 
evening wore on. The agreeable quality of his voice, his 
unfailing good taste and the genuineness of his art have 
endeared him to the musical public of Berlin, and the 
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fame of his success as a vocal teacher adds to the interest 
in his own appearances. In the Wolf lieder, “Der Gene- 
sene an die Hoffnung,” “Wo find’ ich Trost,” “Sonne der 
Schlummerlosen,” “Liebesgliick” and “Der Tambour,” he 
made a particularly sympathetic impression and was called 
upon to repeat the “Liebesgliick.” Again, in Wagner's 
“Himmelsboten zu Liebschens Himmelbett” and “Lob des 
Leidens,” his singing was most impressive, his refined de- 
livery and artistic understanding affording rare pleasure 
\t the end of the program he was compelled to respond to 
the demands of his audience by granting a number of en 
res. Robert Kahn's piano accompaniments ably sup 
irted the singer. 
RRR 
\ program of compositions by Philipp Scharwenka was 
a chamber music evening at Blithner Hall on Tuesday, 
when his trio in C sharp minor, op. 100, and quintet in B 
minor, op. 118, were heard, as well as a new quartet in D 
major, op. 120, which was, on this occasion, given its first 
performance This new work made a very sympathetic 
mpression, being melodic, logical, symmetrical and per 
tectly adapted to the instruments for which it was writ 
ten. The middle movement is especially pleasing with its 
smooth flow of melody, and throughout the work there is 
no reaching after far-fetched, modern effects It was 
rded a hearty reception, the composer being called out 
repeatedly to acknowledge the applause. Professor Mayer 
Mahr distinguished himself in the piano part by his in- 
composer's meaning. Willy 


Albert Stossel, viola, and 


telligent grasp of the Hess 


ind Hans Bassermann. violins; 


lacques van Lier, cello, were the other artists heard in this 
and the success they won for 


vening of chamber music 


1¢ quartet, as well as for the well known trio and quin 


tet in performances marked by temperament and verve 


earned for themselves as well as for the compositions 
varm approbation 
RnRe 

\lice Ripper is a pianist who has won repute for herself 
y her various appearances in Berlin. She was heard 
again on Friday evening in Blithner Hall, when she played 
4 program made up of the Bach-Stradal organ concerto, 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata, two new pieces; a 
Halfdan Cleve, which were given 


their first hearing in this concert; an arrangement by Men 


legende and etude by 


ter of an unpublished Chopin mazurka, the Chopin B 
minor scherzo, Schubert-Liszt’s “Lebewohl,” Sapellnikoff's 
Elfentanz,” Miss Rip 


per was virile in her interpretations of Bach and Bcetho 
I 


and the Liszt E major polonaise 
ven, her style of playing being of the order that keeps to 
the big lines, preferring to sacrifice something occasionally 
of detail rather than to become effem 
nate or to lose the continuity. The Cleve novelties are 


be 


in the way of finish 
modern, pleasing concert numbers, the etude especially 
ng brilliant and effective. The unknown Chopin mazurka 
was not of particular interest 
nee 

Dora von Mollendorff, violinist, made her debut on last 
Saturday evening with the Blithner Orchestra under the 
Paul 
Brahms’ D major concerto, 


haton of her teacher, Elgers. In the Bach-Enesc: 


inventions, Schubert's “Con 
certstiick” in D major and Dvorak’s A minor concerto she 
was afforded ample opportunity to display versatility of 
conception and a well equipped technic, a warm tone and 
genuine feeling. ‘Though nervous, as might be expected 
in a first appearance, she kept herself well under control, 
as | am told, and was given most efficient support by Paul 
lIgers, who conducted with good routine and much tem 
perament 
ee 

Max Bruch celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday at his 
home in Friedenau, Berlin, on January 6, being the recipi 
ent of innumerable congratulations and attentions by the 


many admirers of this much beloved composer 


RnR, 
Plans are being again exhibited for the new Royal Opera 
louse, which has so long been a project of the Govern 
ment 


Rnee 
The Schumann-Hess-Dechert Trio introduced an un 
known composition by Philipp Emanuel Bach, a sonata in 
G minor for viola da gamba and piano, at their second 
chamber music evening at the Singakademie on Thursday 
evening. This sonata, which was brought to light and ar 
ranged for cello by Georg Schumann, is one of the manu 
scripts belonging to the library of the Singakademie. It 
consists of three movements, an allegro moderato, larghett 
and allegro assai, of which the middle movement is the 
st interesting, although the work as a whole seems lack 
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ing in inspiration. In spite of the elegance of style and 
graceful figures, this sonata is of interest more because 
of its being an unknown work by a great classic composer 
than for its own intrinsic value. It was indifferently played 
by Hugo Dechert, who seemed not to feel thoroughly at 





WILLY BURMESTER 


home in it, but Georg Schumann, whose pure, healthy tone 


and intensely musical nature made his playing a delight 


to listen to. gave a charming performance of the piano 
part The Brahms G minor quartet, op. 25, in which 
Adolf Maller. viola, assisted. was given a very grateful 





cae ay 5 











MAX BRUCH 


Who celebrated his seventy-fifth birthd a 


The first number of the 
Wilhelm Berger 


\ biography of Richard Strauss, by 
Schuster & Loeffler. this 


performance program, a pos 


thumous quartet by 1 did not hear 


Max Steinitzer, |! 
just been published by being the 


45 


first complete record of the life of this most famous of 
modern composers 


RRR 


The Neues Deutsche Theater of Prague celebrated on 
s 


January On Sunday and 


5 its twenty-fifth anniversary 
I 


Monday festival performances of the “Meistersinger’”’ an 


Minna von Barnhelm,” the works with which the hous 


was opened at the time of its dedication, were given. Ar 


gelo Neumann was the first director of this institution and 
did much to bring it up to the high plane which it occupies 
among European stages 

nre”e 


Francis Maclennan and his wife, Florence Easton, are 


leave the Berlin Royal Opera at the end of this season 


having signed a three years’ contract with the Hamburg 
Opera The conditions of this contract are exceedingly 


favorable to the artist couple, Mr. Maclennan to be lea 


ing heroic tenor and Florence Easton to be leading lyr 


soprano. Francis Maclennan appeared recently as Gast at 
the Hamburg Opera in Aida,” and Florence Easton u 
Butterfly,” both winning extraordinary successes, whic! 





led to the immediate ification of the new engage 


heir many friends in Berlin will regret to see them leav: 


the Royal Opera, but since this change opens mor¢ 


liant prospects to them they are to be congratulated 

season is shorter, being only nine months long, of wh 
they are entitled to nine weeks’ leave of absence, and the 
will have more frequent opportunity to appear in the 


favorite roles | 


Recital by De Berg-Lofgren Pupils. 
Widely rece ] 1 high! 


ton’s most prominent vocal] teachers, whose own brilla 


ily esteemed as me I 





gnized and ni 


peratic career abroad further distinguishes her, Madam 


de Berg-Lofgren has been unusually successful witl 


] 


large number of pupils who have won renown in ever 


walk of vocal endeavor-—in opera, concert and orat 
work as well as in the line of exponents of the sound sing 


ing principles advocated by their teacher 

It was therefore more or less of a foregone « 
that the 
ert Hall 


esting but an enjoyable 


recital by some of her advanced pupils at Stein 


Boston, January 21, would be not alone an inter 


rccasion And this conclusion was 


well founded since a more creditable and praiseworthy 


showing than that made by the various participants in th 


recital would indeed be hard to find 

Of course, on an occasion of this kind there are always 
1 few who, by the superior nature of their vocal endow 
ment, or by their longer period of study and experience 
are bound to excel, and among these Christiana Caya 
possessor of a beautiful coloratura soprano voice, whucl 


he uses most intelligently and artistically; Lena Reynold 


a brilliant dramatic soprano; Mae Miils-Bell, a contralto 


f finished vocal resource; Ernest Johnson, baritone, and 
James Bell, tenor, were conspicuous There were many 
things worthy of praise, t in the singing of the Misses 


Blake, Lindahl, Cowlishaw and Carter, and much promise 
in the @ork of Edith Franklin, Elsa Lindell, Edythe Wen 
mark and Margaret Shields 


Throughout all, however, in 


the work of every pupil from the youngest and most inex 





perienced to the most poised and mature, there was ev 

lence of an entirely correct method f tone placement 
which forms the solid vocal foundation which Madar 

Lotgren gives t each pupil upor which the an build 
turther 

\ssisting mm this program was Mrs. G. del Castillo, pia 
ist. who, in addition to her lo numbers d with M 
Cowlishaw the position of accompanist—a position wl 
this young lady filled with as much a rable skill as tha 
with which she rendered her cal imbers late nt 
evening 

Gobert Is Bogert. 

Walter L. Gobert,” | « strange perversion of 
types, 1s the way the nar tt t we K! N and et 
musician, Walter Bogert rinted in last wee 

Tue Musica Cover Of course, every on 

ed it as Mr. Bogert, wh president of t! 

State Music Teachers’ Association. musical director 
People’s Institute, and chairman of the progt 

tee of the Ma Dowell Club need rm reintr luct 
America or Americans. It t Is one of the 
poser for beginnners, Gobbaerts, the Belgian, 

rks still appear under tl n 5 t 
the reversed letters of the rrect name ‘ e f 
is Streabbow, the B ert n be ts ert t 


The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 





First American Tour, January fo April, 1914. Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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for the biennial meeting in Chicago in April 

re beginning to take definite form. The most important 
rse, will be the prize competition for Amer- 

1 composer This is the third occasion of this kind, the 

t one taking place in Grand Rapids four years ago, and 
nd in Philadelphia two years ago. Eleven prizes 


ve been given in the past two biennial meetings. This 
there will be eight general prizes, and three special 

men. This department of the work is grow- 

g pidly each year and has added very greatly to the 
nterest of club members in the Federation, also to mu- 
icians and composers throughout the country. Some of 
the prize compositions for this year will be given during 
the Chicago meeting. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
yne concert and perform one or two of the prize 

number It is hoped that the choral number will be 


by one f the local choral societies. “The Children’s 
Cantata” will be given by the children of the public 
hoo! One concert will be given by members of the 
teur Musical Club and the Lake View Musical So- 
et One concert will be given by musical representa 
( rom clubs all over the United States. There will 

b e artist recital and several lecture recitals; also 
iums on “American Music” and “Public School 
Music.” The headquarters of the biennial will be in the 
ngress Hotel. The day meetings will be in the Floren- 
tine Room and the evening concerts in the Gold Room 


opening reception, on Monday, April 21, will be held 
in Art Institute, and the galleries of paintings will be 


n to visitors. Everything points to an unusually suc 


ful and interesting meeting, and it is hoped that it 


very largely attended 
nme 
lhe American music committee of the Federation is 
it work developing a plan for a grand prize competition 
for an American grand opera by an American composer; 


the successful opera is to be produced in California at 
its 1915 biennial festival during the great Panama-Pacific 
Expositio The members of the American music com- 
mittee are: Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, of Chicago, who is 
also president of the iocal biennial board having in charge 
the coming meeting in Chicago; Mrs. Jason Walker, of 
Memphi . Tenn.; Mrs. David Allen Campbell, of Kansas 


City, Mo.; Mrs. E. T. Tobey, of Memphis, Tenn., and 
David Bispham, of New York City. The three first men- 
tioned members have been very active in arousing inter 
est in the American opera competition among public 
itizens of Los Angeles. The opera is to have its first pres 
entation in Los Angeles before the biennial festival of 
the Federation, which will be held in that city in 1915, 
providi ow the opera 1s produced there 
anne e 
Che Renaissance Music Circle, of Memphis, Tenn., gave 
the following program on January 8: 
P n Hung i Scandinavian Musi 
Miss Farrington 
y ; Grieg 
N ( { Lancaster 
Butterflies Grieg 


\ Dr x és Ellen Wright 
! Meyer-Helmund 
Mrs. Albert W. Biggs 


Hung 1 R sody : Hauser 
M A. I, Falis 

k of ring “ ‘ .. .Sinding 

Nig ngal , ...+Lisat 


k 8 . Grieg 
Miss Scherer 
On the M tair Grieg 
Betty Riddick 
RnRe 
lhe Year Book of the Lyndon Union Club, of Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. gives the plan of study for the Music Circle, 
vl i ne department of the club work. The Music 
Circle was organized in 1908 and federated in 1910. The 
winter is to be spent in the study of American composers, 


ind the programs give the following list: Horatio W. 
Parker. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. George W. Chadwick, Ed- 


ward A. MacDowell, Marie von Hammer, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Henry K. Hadley, Dudley Buck, Jessie L. Gaynor 
and W. H. Neidlinger These composers will be studied 
in a set of eight programs. Each member of the Mu- 


sic Circle is expected to give a short musical current 
event at every meeting 
a 
Che Hutchinson Music Club, of Hutchinson, Kan. 
sends a very pretty white bound Year Book. The club 


1 a membership of “twenty-five enthusiastic young 
women, who are eager to improve themselves musically, 
as well as to do all they can to interest other people in 
better mu sic.” They have successfully brought a number 


of artists to Hutchinson, among whom was Paulo Gruppe. 
The season of 1912-13 is to be devoted to the study of 
musicians of Italy and their contemporaries. The club 
meets the first and third Monday of each month for reg- 
ular study. The “guest evening” of Tuesday, December 
3, was celebrated with the following program: 


RO Cie iciscccccveneseaceenssofbueeducgeee ....Current Events 
Piano duet, Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2.........+++eseeveeeeeeLeiszt 
Miss Tellin, Miss Earl. 

Vocal tric, Morn Rise. .c<cicccccccesvcseccvecssececsvoss Czibulka 
Miss Rickert, Miss Miller, Miss Carmack. 

Vocal solo, Sunshine and Butterflies. .......00.+-seeeeeees Bunning 
Miss Leggett. 

Piano solo; Beloved, It Is MOrn.......ccseeeceesseceeeees Aylward 
Miss Asher. 

Piane sole, La “Piccola... ..cccccvccvocesccccecvececess Leschetizky 
Miss Parker. 

Vocal solo— 
Born of, 6 «Palsy Undying. ....ccccrcccccsccccscsccecsces Franz 
Maldeu’a: Home .cccoccecvcascesvescccsseqccsecs’ Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Gleadall. 
Piano solo, Mazurk®.....cccccsscscccscccocccsscvcvece Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Yerkes. 
Vagal trio, Shaagy Shoe. ccccccccdcccecvccccessesese ++++.»Mayhew 
Miss Rickert, Miss Miller, Miss Carmack. 
Vocal solo— 
Mer More occcccccvcecenccesseccesscsesns aGhae sevuets Bemberg 
CONBOR sn cccacchunnctudcshdcbeecsstaurseqreessnsceseveds Clutsam 
Miss Pafford. 
Piano, duet, Rosamunde Overture...........esesseeeeeeees Schubert 
Mrs. Deatz, Miss Hoagland. 
mere 


The Clef, of Lewiston, Me. gave a program of “Our 
Favorites’. on January 3, as follows: 


Paper—Our Favorites. 


Mrs. Kinsley. 


Piano solo, Second Mazurka. ......cccccsecccccccecesvcnce Godard 
Miss Smith. 

Vocal solo, 1f Thou Wert Blind. .....cccccccccccccsescecs Johnson 
Miss Blouin. 

Pies. ante, Goad MA vc cicec vnc ctcseewocdtacccvencasscceds Nevin 
Miss Watson. 

Vaeosl asda; Bee Wetis oc vu v000s sinesc0c0scxccdeers cage nesves emeeeee 
Mrs. Sturgis. 

Piano duet, Slavish Dance ........c.seeeceseererseeeenenece Dvorak 

Miss Greenleaf, Miss Pottle. 

Vocal solo, Just a’ Wearin’ for You..........seeeeeeeeeeeeees Bond 
Miss Blouin. 

Piano quartet, Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 2......+...0+++.ee0e Liszt 

Miss Pottle, Miss Smith, Miss Watson, Miss Greenleaf. 

nre 


The Philomel Piano Club, of Warren, Pa., will spend 
this season in the study of American music. One after- 
noon each month will be devoted to a study of the history 
of American music, and short papers en current musical 
events will be read at the open meetings. In addition to 
the usual club programs and individual recitals there will 
be a lecture. on “Public ‘School Music,” followed by a 
demonstration conducted by Miss Hartz. The Year Book 
of this club is exceedingly attractive and comprehensive 
in its contents. The program of the !ast public meeting 
was as follows: 


Current Musical Events. 
Mrs. Brann. 


Valse Carnavalesque (two pianos) ....6.s.++6+ ovéocvas Chaminade 
Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Humiston, 
Menuetto Scherzando ......ccccccceeeeeceeceeeseeees Stavenhagen 
Mrs, Geracimos. 
SerMS co crecscncgescetecseccecessecies act idiscdnecuey Whelpley 


Pamtanld, C..cebeel so cc cccicecsscccccsesccccccseseseusonecs Mozart 
Miss Hunter. 
(Grieg accompaniment on second piano played by Miss Rockwell.) 
Violin— 
GG BERS acces ccccccccdecvcvocccecnceesecscescesoce Nevin 
ND gon c uke pavengndeghusebanesaroqactetase see sueaues Nevin 
Miss Gerould, 
(Accompanied by Mrs. Robertson.) 


BeGROMOS vo cc ccveceeredcescecsercrssscdsassogecsvcnecececs .Chopin 
aE ous caticchtana tees in dive etasbien sudan enn seeede iseevers Chopin 
' Mrs. McCalmont. 
La ‘Sévillane (two piamos) ........ 6 ccc cere eee eeseeneees Chaminade 
Mrs. Meacham, Mrs. Hill. 
Baba Yaga (Witch of the Witches) ............ Leroy B. Campbeil 
Mrs. Meacham. 
Polonaise ..... we en sd ouch bud be sok b6b0cnsuseknseny anne 
Mrs. Russell. 
Fest Polonaise (two piamos)............cccecce een need Asantchewsky 
Miss Smith, Miss Rockwell. 
ane 


The Cecilian Club, of Freehold, N. J., celebrated Christ- 
mas on December 19 with a program of chorals and cho- 
ruses, sung by members of the club, assisted by several 
gentlemen, members of the Freehold Choral Society. The 
leader of the meeting was Mrs. George B. Conover, who 
read a very interesting paper on the origin of Christmas 
celebrations, describing the manner of these in various coun- 
trices. The musical program began by the singing of the 
familiar hymn, “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” Printed 
slips with the words of the hymn had been distributed 
and the audience was asked to join in the singing. The 
next number was a trio, “Starlight Clear in Heaven is 
Beaming,” by Branbach. Following this were: “And the 


Glory of the Lord” and “O Thou That Tellest Good 
Tidings,” from “The Messiah.” Other numbers on the 
program were: “Holy Night,” by Wood; two chorals, “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” by Arthur Sullivan,” 
and a French sixteenth century song, “The First Noel.” 
The program closed with two more choruses from “The 
Messiah,” “Glory to God” and the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
neRe 

The Morning Musicals, of Syracuse, N. Y., have in- 
creased the associate membership by fifty this year and 
the waiting list is still as long as in former years. The 
club was instrumental in bringing Madame Gadski to 
Syracuse for a song recital; also Zimbalist, the violinist 
The third artist recital will be a concert by Lhevinne and 
Maggie Teyte. At a morning recital just before Christ- 
mas the program was given in the Methodist Church. 
The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra played several num- 
bers and there were also vocal and organ numbers. The 
following program was given early in the year: 


Contralto— 
Sleep, Then, Ah, Sleep..........-ccceeecccccesees Branscombe 
BIT 6 vin Kew ndinn 6600s pee nsvecenbeccectaccoetedeneeeé Cyril Scott 
When Spring Comes Laughing...............0eeeeee08 Chapman 

Daisy Daniels. 

Piano— 
Prelude and fugue, E minor... whe .....Mendelssohn 
TED i565 cu noni wn de kb ues obi aveles os endpend .«-Searlatti 
Vogel ala Prophet... 0cscccvcccvcvscccssccvcsssersees Schumann 
Tenpromopte, F charp. .ooccs. ccnsccccncceveserenccesesecs Chopin 
MeEe, C MMM i cos ccsceccciccescceswvencse ...+..Chopin 

Charles Anthony. 

Tenor— 
EE os se Kian k bila be kentcse untae staeetanecabie th cakae Bemberg 
DO oo ks db eecncaeeasisdedes denne ete Pasantyevenssseces Tosti 
Wee BR Gike o ck ccc ccc cdcwrcstscerensincccersrecccdcene Branms 
Se ee, I sv occ sp vc cosecesdsceveccveseessvosse Foote 

Howard W. Lyman. 

Soprano— 
es WOE 5 on Si 5s he vied Wha ba Redd easde desde csinuee Godard 
Be NE OS ov.nc'cin. ss luke vabsas chk Meowaentnenecsgoun Hahn 
Ce OD 105s nin a6 BUNS nak cae dhikee ands aKereceedewes Berlioz 

Florence E Smith 

Piano— 
i NS coger an ede poke bite by coanheas eabdaes MacDowell 
INS a sicnath oh 6 peed ete dh noe bb eeeenen ek ccdes ecu 
PN GE on oh cet Reis Oh ees <b sch rewasek chives e kes Debussy 
,: Qorererrrree Ti rrr, y Perrre iret Pre rr rer ye eer ts Albeniz 
ee ee ge ere S . Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Anthony. 
Accompanists, Zillah Halstead and Ada Shinaman. 


neme 

The Matinee Musicale, of Duluth, Minn., which is now 
in its thirteenth year, is the largest and most influential 
woman’s club in the city and the third largest musical 
club in Minnesota. During these years this society has 
successfully established a record of high musical ideals, 
both in its conception of subject matter and its demand 
for the best in interpretation. For some years the club 
has given of its treasures to the less favored through the 
philanthropic department. The student class has greatly 
increased and the arranging of student concerts twice 
during the season encourages the young people and gives 
teachers in the city a goal toward which to work. A 
new class of membership by which those whose daily oc- 
cupation prevents them from personal participation in the 
art of music are enabled to enjoy the artists’ concerts 
which are given, is proving most acceptable. The asso- 
ciate members have also been organized into a depart- 
ment with their own chairman, and will hold at least four 
meetings during the year for social and musical purposes 
The latest innovation is the “Piano Teachers’ Round 
Table,” which meets once a month with a competent 
leader, to discuss matters of interest to piano teachers. 
The plan of work all through the year has been to have 
biweckly meetings at which programs are presented by 
active members of the club; and also to bring outside 
artists before the club. Among the artists who have ap- 
peared before the club are George Hamlin, Herbert With- 
erspoon, Charles W. Clark, Christine Neilson, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Claude Cunningham, Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Otto Kar Malck, Mary Wood Chase, the Kneisel 
Quartet, the Olive Meade Quartet and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. An interesting feature of the club work is that 
of reciprocity, when members of other organizations of the 
State are heard at the club meetings and in turn club mem- 
bers go abroad and give programs before other clubs. One 
such charming afternoon was given recently by the 
Thursday Musicale, of Minneapolis, and in February the 
members of the Schubert Club, of St. Paul, will give a 
program. The concert given January 2 by Madame Rider- 
Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham attracted the largest audience 
ever yet drawn to any concert of the club, and the result 
was a greatly increased membership. The next artist con- 
cert will take place on the evening of March 5, and the 
program will be given by Joseph Lhevinne, the Russian 
pianist. 

near 

The Philadelphia Music Club has had a very successful 
season so far and reports that the prospects are for even 
better programs as the season advances. The club motto, 
set to music by Frances McCollin (the little blind daughter 
of Edward G. McCollin), has been printed on cards for 
the use of the members and the idea is to open each meet- 
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ing with the singing of the motto by all members present. 
The reception to Mr. and Mrs. Stokowsk (the new leader 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and his wife) took place 
on November 19 and was a complete success. The fol- 
lowing programs were given during December: 
DECEMBER 3 
Ellyn Sheilds Webster, sopranc 

Florence Price Beeson, contralto 
3ertha Webb Paine, 
Dalk, piano 


violin 
Margaret 


Vocal Duet, The Rose and the Nightingale Herman Lohn 
Violin solo, Sonate, op. 24 ii oe ha eae oi.6k dt deen Gade 
Mrs. Thomas M. ive n at the piano 

Contralto solo— 
Ah, Love But qa Day Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The Danza ° ’ G. W. Chadwick 
Mary Calep Martin at the pian 
Piano solo, Liebeswalzer 
Soprano solo— 
Slumber Song 


. Moszkowski 


Tito Mattie 


Spring Song, op 10, No. O'Neil 


With violin obbliga te 
Violin solo, Canzonette...... Jeunte are .A. L. Ambrosio 
Mrs. Eynon at the piano 
DECEMBER 10 
Cora G. Althouse, soprano 


Frances H. Mitchell, pianist 


Donald Redding, baritone 
Josephine Stasen Beale, alto 
Stanley C. Muschamp, pianist 
Soprano solo 
Elsa's Dream Ay See Wagner 
The Valley of Laughter Sanderson 
Piano solo 
Maids at the Spring Paul Juon 
Cradle Song Paul Juon 


Baritone solo, Prologue (Tagliacci) Leoncavallo 


Piano solos— 


Woks im D Gat...ccccccces Chopin 

SNS Ss caaW ces eo nee eubene seas te aad eeens - Sinding 

Impromptu ........+ . Sinding 
Alto solo— 

When to the Vision (Faust) -Gounod 

For You Alone Geehl 
Soprano solo 

Good Bye Tosti 


Love I:as Wings Rodgers 
Piano 
Chant du 
Cracovienne 
Alto solos, 


eslo~= 
Voyageur Paderewski 
Fantastique . Paderewski 


Indian Love Lyrics 


Wedding Bells Finden 
Till I Wake.. Finden 
Two baritone solos : a ive cnaee cccece erected 
DECEMBER 
Pianists, Mrs. Alfred Ritnmer and Masry Martin 
Soprano, Elizabeth S. Ford 
Alto, Mary Baum 


Seymour 


Arthur Lockhart 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3 


Baritone, 
Piano solo, Schubert 
Soprano soli 

Mifanwy 
The Birth of 
A Birthday 


. Forster 
Leoni 
. Woodman 


Morn 


Miss Ford at the piano 


Baritone solo, Picta Signori “re” i Stradella 
Mrs. M. F. Seymour at the pian 
Piano soli— 
EEE EP POLST E Chopin 


\rabesque Debussy 
Alto soli 
D>unset = 
You and Love......... , 
Ethel F. Firmin at the pian 


Dudley Buck 
D’Hardelot 


Baritone soli— 


O Hear the Wild Winds Blow Mattei 

lanthe Hackett 

Bae DOW vsscscue eee . Turvey 
Mrs. M. F. Seymour at the piano 


nnre 

The Crestendo Club, of Atlantic City, 
for the year’s work the Federation study 
sian The club meets twice a month 
Tuesday evenings. At the last meeting the lives of Bala- 
kirew and Rimsky-Korsakoff were studied and musical il- 
lustrations were given. Through the efforts of this club 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra will appear again in 
two concerts in Atlantic City on January 23 and March 13 

E. W. Ruton, 


Press Secretary. 


N. J., has planned 
course on Rus- 


music. on alternate 





Mischa Elman in Detroit. 


Under the caption “Elman’s Genius Enthrals Throng,” 
the Detroit Times of Friday, January 17, 1913, has the fol- 
lowing to say about the young Russian violinist: 


t “sum nite.’ Fol 


It was what the “junior offis boy” would call 
man unleashed 
add to the 
a big audience, and 
Thursday 


the concert “Tt 


lowing his custom on concert evenings, the weather 


hounds of 
clamminess of the atmosphere 


spring, who flushed a hard shower to 


It was bad for 


the 





strings, Dut the audience came evening. 
and Mischa Elman 
but I played.” 
Many of our 


leave the hall 


win for violin 


filling the armory, said after 
was hard to manage, 

He certainly did and some of our wealthiest 
citizens refused to Elman had played Dvor&tk’'s 
“Humoreske” as an encore to “Zigeuner- 
They clapped their hands and stamped their rubbers, and 


before the the boards 


best 
after 
Sarasate’s astounding 
weisen.” 
some gathered 


platform and pounded on 


And when Elman came back, pushing his way through the crowd 
about the steps, with his violin held gingerly above his head, out 
of the way of harm, our beauty and chivalry let out a roar that 
was just as true music to anyone interested in Detroit's artistic 
progress as the most mellow strains of Elman’s fiddle Not once 
a year. not once in fiwe years, does a Detroit audience forget its 
reserve in such fash It took an Elman to drive the people 


their circumscribed minds. And then he played Schu- 
bert’s serenade 

Mischa Elman is no longer a boy. 
ful tricks that he was so fond of when he was an “i 
Those who heard him then and were 
his emotional appeal (the writer 


night at the maturity 


away from 


He has discarded the youth 


nfant prodigy,” 


three years ago able to re 


serve judgment, in spite of wee 


not one), were astounded Thursday which he 





showed. He played not like the devotee, wrapped up and whirled 
along in his music, but like a master, in full control of himself 
and of his instrument. He has developed an immense reserve, which 
gives authority to his playing without detracting from its warmth 
If Elman were not a violinist, he would be a poet; he has the 
poet’s power to interpret feeling, and can control the creative frenzy 
and bend it to his will as only great poets can. 

The program opened with a Beethoven sonata which at once 


placed Mr. Elman and Percy Kahn, his pianist, in the respect of all 
true lovers of music Reethoven’s genius grows greater as tinte 
advances, and a strict attention to this sonata yields insight int 
his power over form and color. It is not a show piece for the 
violin; the piano is fully as prominent throughout It was a thor 
ough test of Mr. Kahn's musicianship; Elman reserved his store 


the evening 
afforded by Ernst’s 


feats of 
could do 
igned to show almost every 


of technic for the more difficult 


Some indication of what he was 


which is des 


both in fingering and in tone 


concerto in F sharp minor 


done with a violin, 
major was invested by Elman with a gorgeous 


that 


thing that can be 
Handel's sonata in D 
and 


lover of broad 


Chopin, 


pompocs 
Wil 


written 


ness that would have delighted 


effects who composed it A nocturne by arranged by 
a love song, 


Brahms’ 


Burmester; 
Elman, and 


helmj; a waltz by Hummel and 


by Sammartini and bettered by Hungarian 


dance No. 7, a8 played by Joachim, formed a group which, it seemed, 
would bring out Elman’s entire power. But it was the “Zigeuner 


weisen” of Sarasate that really revealed his genius It is a brute 
beast for technic, and the man who elevated two resounding palms 
when Elman performed a pizzicato like the roll of a Gatling was 


A quarter of the audi 


who refused to worry 


entirely excusable, under the circumstances 


ence missed this number; but those about the 


furnace fire, the weather and the possible awakening of four-year 


old Adelaide, 
soon be forgotten. 


home in bed, were given an experience which will not 


(Advertisement, ) 


McKendree's College Chapel Program. 

A recital by the pupils of McKendree’s College Chapel, 
of Lebanon, IIL, was given on Monday evening, January 
20, pupils of all age taking part and all the 
the following program were interpreted from memory: 
Le Ruisseau —_ W 

Ruth Kittle, of Newton 


The Sweet Scent of the Mignonette 





numbers of 


Henhaupt 


Hamilton 


Sylvia Cover, of Tunnel Hill 


High School March oot ‘ Gebhardt 
Magdalena Bachman, of Lebanon 
I Think of Thee as batwn cs Goerdeler 
Florence Weber, of Lebanon 
Dawn . eee ° Strauss 
Ethel Mo organ, of Maunie 
Ave Maria gcnneesescece Arcadelt-Lisz 
Mayme Griffith, of Brownstown 
Berceuse from Jocelyn ... ‘a : Godard 
Pierrette ‘ : ‘ . Chaminad 
Ethel Denison, of Lebanon 
The Gypsy Trail ; ; Galloway 


Mabel Crump, of Flora 


Rigoletto Verdi- Liszt 
Erna Reuss, of Belleville 
Salut a Pest! Kowalski 
Eathel and Ethel Morgat 
The Reign of Alfred Don't Marion H 
Blanche Moore { Trentor 
Chant sans Paroles S 
Mignonette t 
Fe t 2» after t Carlyle 
Love, I Have Won You R 
The Winds Are Calling R 
Agnes H f Lebanor 
Playful Rondo Gree 
Edgar Brockha 
Flower Song Gour 
Ethel Morgan { Maunie 
Troika Techaikowsk 
Shadow Dance Mac Dowe 
Maude Haines f Rose Hill 
You, Just You I 
Elsie Simons, of Medora 
Polonaise in B Pade rewsk 
Miss Dee and Profess Chure 
His Mother's Sermon Maclaren 
Harel Donheide f Palmyra 
Carmena Wilsen 
Bertha Webb, of Ewing 
Comrades in A Hayes 
Misses Dec, Wetb, Shafer and Grifftl 
My Lady Chloe os : ...Clough- Leighter 


The Girl Behind the Man Behind the Gun Darks 


Misses Ethel 


Morgan, Haines, Crump and Sayre 


Isabel Hauser in Ensemble Recital. 
Isabel Hauser, the will play with the 
Qyartet in joint recital at the Belasco Theater, 
Sunday evening, February 2. This will be the second con 
cert this season at this playhouse by these artists. Miss 
Hauser again has the major share in the offerings of the 
Grieg’s sonata for piano and cello 
and the 
and cello, op. 99, No. 1 


Saslay sky 


New York 


pianist, 


include 
i new quartet by Victor Kolar, 


night, which 
in A minor, op. 36; ¢ 
Schubert trio, for 
Miss Hauser has filled several private engagements since 
the holidays and is in steady demand for the exclusive 


kind of musicales 


piano, violin 


Minnie Tracey's New York Recital. 


whose 


Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, home is 
in Paris, arrived in New York last week, 
nounced that her first recital in the metropolis will take 


Thursday afternoon, February 6 


and it is an- 


place at Acolian Hall, 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


; SGIAPIRO:::~" 


i. Management: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tei. 5852 Meirose 


BYFORD RYAN 


hree Years Leading Ten ° c . 
Vocal ‘ Studio: 28 West 63rd Street a New '¥ fork 


out} GRANVILLE 


NORMAN 
BARYTONE 


Management, Walter R. Andersen 
171 W. S7th St.. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 
York, and having 


SAPIO =:.:=: 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adeline 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO - ~- 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, X.Y. 





mrln~ 











Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 


oorpczon 





EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 
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BALRNSTEIN- REGNEAS 
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\ f PHILADELPHIA jj / 


Mr. Regular Concertgoer, of Philadelphia, had a quiet 
last week. And he was pleased that the Fates would 
have it so, for it gave him many hours to sit quietly by his 
fireside and ruminate long on the rare and subtle beauties 
which the few performances of the week had offered him 
lt gave him opportunity to permit the wonderful power 
of Gluck and his perennial “Orpheus,” performed on Tues- 
day evening, to permeate his soul; he wanted time to revel 
in the consummate beauties of Elena Gerhard’t interpreta- 
tion of Wolf, and John McCormack’s unequalled singing 
f the Irish ballad; and, although he had heard Beetho- 
en’s No. 8 many times, he sought solitude in order defin 
itely to catch for himself the fine qualities of Leopold Sto 
kowski's interpretation on afternoon. Mr. Con- 
certgoer appreciated this quiet before the rush of the com- 
ng week, and blessed the patron gods of managers (if such 


time 


Friday 


who had made it so 
mene 
lruly, Elena Gerhardt never disappoints. Her superb 
first offering was Marcello’s “Il mio bel fuoco,” and she in- 
In the Wolf songs 


there be) 


terpreted Gluck in wonderful fashion 


(“Verborgenheit,’ “Der Freund,’ “Er Ist’s”) she reached 
heights of lieder singing which few attain. Technically, 
Miss Gerhard’s most remarkable attribute is control. The 
large, free progress of her crescendos have a rare nobility 


mn Rne 

\dvancing into a modern school, Stokowski presented 
to Philadelphia for the first time Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
La Villanelle du Diable.” Through the complicated 
rhythms and the vari-colored passages of the first portion 
of the composition Stokowski led his men unerringly 
Quick changes from choir to choir in piano as well as in 
fortissimo were accomplished with smoothness and con 
tinuity. The performance reflected credit on both orches- 
tra and conductor. All the care-free joviality of “Papa” 
Haydn were exquisitely reflected in Beethoven’s No. 8. 
Coming as a voice from a time when music sought only 
to amuse, it offered refreshing relief and satisfying con- 
“Academic” overture was the final rum 
A new name will invade the Phila 
It is Georges 
Enesco, a young Roumanian composer, whose symphony 


tent. Brahms’ 
ber on the program. 


delphia Orchestra programs for this week. 


in E flat will be heard for the first time in this city. The 

entire program follows: 

Symphony in E flat (first time at these concerts) Enesco 

Overture, Den Hebriden (PFingal’s Cave) Mendelssohn 

Symphonic poem, Tasso . «+» Liszt 
eRe 


Che Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York, gave 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesday 
Louise Homer was the Orfeo and Johanna Gad 
The opera was given a most artistic 


“Orfeo” 
evening 
ski the 
investiture 


Euridice 
scenic 
nem, 

After an absence of ten weeks in Chicago, the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company will return to this city next 
week and open the latter half of its season Monday even- 
ing, February 3, with the performance of “Lucia” with Ma 
dame Tetrazzini in the title role. The schedule for the 
remainder of the week is as follows: 
Wedne Parelli's “A 
Thursday -“Conchita’ 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” and 

“The Secret of 


Lovers’ Quarrel’ 


Saturday matinee Massenet's 


Suzanne” 
“Lohengrin’ 


eee 
lwice within the last week have two artists performed 
the theretofore unattained feat of attracting, in recital, a 
capacity audience to the Academy of Music. Last week 
it was Mischa Elman, and now it is John McCormack. As 
sisted by Susannah Dercum, contralto, he gave a recital 
consisting mainly of Irish ballads which called from the 


audience a much deserved demonstration of approval. The 
entire program follows 
Aria, 1 sura Amorosa . Mozart 
Mr. MeCormack 
Amour! Viens Aidet Saint-Saéns 
Miss Dercum 
D the Fore ..-Ronald 
\ Sy Flowe Campbell-Tipton 
M Mine Frank Tours 
O'Donnel Abo Old Irish Air 
a ee, . LITE TOT Tee oie ee Moore 
Mr. McCormack 
uegnung . Strauss 
Staendchen ... Brahms 
Le Voyageurs ‘ oo Faure 
Miss Dercum 
{rish Songs— 
Down by the Sally Gardens Arr. by Hughes 
At the Mid Hour of Night .Arr. by V. O’Brien 
The Foggy Dew Arr. by Spencer 
I Hear You Calling Me .Marshal! 
Killarney Ralf 
Snowy Breasted Pear! ..Old Irish Air 


Mr. McCormack 


ee eee 


anh 


Night Ea Wake Dasdase se Demens Ronald 

re, Cie NOIR oc csv vckcccdictng oseeecstanissatenees PEene Nevin 

PUD, oi 00 cb ac cye eed on beadsnss hesseaneneee Douty 

Pe WE,  o.és es vs b.00n 20 dn chad cappebbesnedtncaepenetitet oun Loud 
Miss Dercum. 

Le Roi d’Ys . COC eS ROM mee Eee orr Serer ecedesnsaseoesaeere?® Lalo 

Pinas. AG) 9, Oe (6 pccigcareeascks dpeapereamannesshennheae Puccini 


Mr. McCormack. 
nd 
The ninth season of the Haydn Club of Oak Lane 
was opened with a concert in Horticultural Hall last even- 
ing under the direction of Gertrude Hayden Fernley. The 
organization was assisted by the Fellowship Club, con- 
ducted by William B. Kessler, Herman Sandby and Ellis 
Clarke Hammond at the piano. 
Rnne 
Wednesday evening Louis Persinger, the violinist, gave 
a second recital at Witherspoon Hall. A large audience 
manifested ample approval of the following program: 
sees Handel 
+ seeoee Mozart 
Desplanes-Nachez 
.+.++.»Muffat-Press 
Martini-Kreisler 
...Pugnani-Kreisler 


Sonata, E major 


Coneerto, E flat 
Intrada 

Rigaudon 
\ndantino 

Prelude and allegro 


ES SR IR fac ons dice ib vde no akssdesadslosseeee César Franck 
Ave Maria .. Schubert-Wilhelm) 
Scherzo ....De Grassi 


Saltarelle Wieniawski-Thibaud 


Samvel Chotzinoff was the pianist. 
mre 
The seventy-ninth concert of the faculty of the Leefson 
Hille Conservatory of Music was held at Griffith Hall last 
Wednesday evening. The fine performance of a varied 
and versatile program amply demonstrated the reason for 
the high standing of the conservatory in local musical cir- 


cles. The program follows: 
Sonate for piano and violoncello, A minor, op. 4o . L. Boéliman 
Julius Leefson and Emile Simon 
Vocal— Three songs from Eliland see .W. Berger 
Frauenworth. 
On the Shore of the Lake. 
Secret Greetings 
Robert Schurig 
Violin 
Romance, A minor - pire ...Max Bruch 
Three Hungarian Dances, F major, \ major, PD) minor 
Brahms-Joachim 
Henry Such. 
Piano— 
Prelude j Grieg 
Second canzonetta .. Leefson 
Polonaise, E major .» oKebest 


Maurits Leefson. 
Vocal—Three songs with violin obbligato 
Berceuse from Jocelyn . : ‘ 
opis : ‘ .F 
d'Amour .... as re 
Robert Schurig. 


B. Godard 
Schubert 
Hollmann 


Serenade 
Chanson 


. Violin obbligato—Elizabeth Swift-Faulkner 
Violoncello 
Andante from concerto R. Schumann 


Sérénade A la Lune 
At the Spring 


eeeeeeEmile Simon 

eT ee C. Davidoff 
Emile Simon, 

Theme and variations....Beethoven-Saint-Saéns 


Hand 


Duo for two pianos 


John Thompson and Elsie Stewart 


nere 
The Philadelphia Operatic Society will revive Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl” at the second performance of the sea- 
son in the Academy of Music on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 30. Succeeding the lamented Siegfried Behrens, Was- 
sili Leps will conduct the performance. The cast follows: 


\rline .. Kathryn McGinley 
The Queen . Beatrice F. Collin 
Buda -.+»Helen M. Smith 
taby Arline ....Miss Carpenter 
rhaddeus ...Paul Volkman 
CN PD atin: 505 25 4audde weae kek kvsnee cue oun Franklin Wood 
Devilshoof . + ; .. Frederick Ayers 
Florestein . a H. S. MacWhorter 


Captain ~~ ; William A. Mayer 
nee 
Che newly organized ensemble of wind instruments com- 
posed of Philadelphia Orchestra players will give its initial 
concert in Griffith Hall on Thursday evening of this wht 
lhe ensemble has been organized for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting chamber music written for wind instruments. The 
following will be the program: 
Sinfonietta, op 
horns and ‘ éan ew 
Chanson et Danses, op. 50, for one flute, one oboe, two clarinets, 
one horn, two bassoons. pveasWededel's dcbdatusccreandean D'Indy 
Caprice, Sur des airs Danois et Busses, op. 70, for flute, oboe, 
clarinet and piano reba. ‘as-9 80000. 0bse 65S 
Benjamin Kohon at the piano, 
Suite Persane (in manuscript), for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two horns, two bassoons .A. Caplet 
zee 
On the same evening the Kneisel Quartet will be heard 
in Witherspoon Hall gw me 


The Matinee Music Club Choral, under the direction of 
Helen Pulaski Innes, will give a concert in Witherspoon 


188, for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 


two bassoons 


Tu oc RA TICITC AT COA ItIpiIinc wp 


Hall on February 18. The choral has been engaged for an 
appearance in Woodbury, N. J., February 3, and wil! also 
be the Easter Monday feature of the Drexel Institute. 





Ovide Musin’s Virtuoso School of Violin. 

A unique musicale was given at the recital hall of the 
Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Music, 51 West Seventy- 
sixth street, New York, last Sunday afternoon, when Wal- 
lace Grieves, of Lacon, Ill, a pupil of the Musin School 
for only a short time, and who previously took lessons 
from Mr. Musin by correspondence, acquitted himself 
finely hy playing the first two movements of the concerto 
in A minor, Vieuxtemps; prelude and fugue in G minor, 
Bach; a fantasie by Ernst, and as an encore Musin’s “Ma- 
zurka Bravure.” Mr. Grieves, who is but eighteen years 
of age, plays with great ease. His tone is large, full and 
round, and his bowing at all times shows the fine artistic 
development and finish of the Belgian school. His technic 
showed to good advantage in Vieuxtemps’ concerto, the 
fantasie by Ernst and Mr. Musin’s “Mazurka Bravure,” 
all of which were played in a very finished style. The 
trills were clear and his staccato and harmonics were par- 
ticularly pleasing, all showing the careful training he had 
received at the Musin School. Mr. Grieves has received 
an offer for a concert tour from a Western bureau anid 
will most likely make a trip in the West next season. 

Mary Allen, a soprano, sang several selections in good 
style and in a very pleasing manner, and was compelled 
to sing an encore, “An Open Secret,” by Woodman, The 
accompaniments were played by Mrs. Hallby-Merson in a 
very acceptable manner. The program was as follows: 


Concerto No. s in A minor (in form of a concertsttick), Vieuxtemps 


Wallace Grieves. 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah). ..Saint-Saéns 
Marv Allen 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor (for violin alone) »o+e Bach 
Othello Fantasie ........ Re Sloe | iai'y Caan Pa bal ede Ernst 
Wallace Grieves 
Te I veo s 0k 0 cb Sea's ORES Schubert 
Piectes Game oc tc tecccccbsecasecsocesses ...+-Godard 
oe | ee ree .German 


. .Wagner-Wilhelm) 
ae Wieniawski 


Prieslied 


Valse Caprice 
Wallace Grieves. 





CARL DEDICATES ORGAN IN SCRANTON. 


William C, Carl inaugurated the new organ in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Scranton, Pa. Thursday 
evening, January 23, before an immense audience com- 
pletely filling the new church, while many were obliged to 
stand. 

It was Dr. Carl’s fourth engagement in Scranton, and 
the third time when the reserved seats sold at opera prices, 
$5 each. At the close of the recital, upon the invitation oi 
the rector, the Rev. Mr. Beach, Dr, Carl made an address 
on “The Modern Organ.” The choir of the church, accom- 
panied by the organist and director, Arthur Edward Jones, 
assisted. 

The Scranton Republican of January 24 said: 

Dr. Carl possesses a brilliant, even, marvelous technic of manuals 
and pedals and a resource of registration which is at once bewil- 
dering and wonderful. His mastery of the organ is absolute and 
complete, and there are few organists so well adapted for the dis 
play of the possibilities of the new organ than he. 

But more to be admired in Dr. Carl's playing than novel effects 
of reeds and strings is the clear and convincing interpretation of the 
composer and his music, and thus, while performances of the Widor 
toceata, Guilmant’s caprice and Bonnett’s variations were dazzling 
and scintillating, there was profoundness of expression in the grand 
D major fugue of Bach, the sonata by Salome and Wagner’s 
perennial overture to ‘“Tannhauser.” 

The organ withstood the many demands made upon it admirably. 
( Advertisement.) 





Honors for Gottfried Galston. 


Gottfried Galston has returned te New York after a 
remarkable tour of the Far West. Few out there knew 
six months ago who Gottfried Galston was, few except 
some musicians knew the name of Gottfried Galston three 
months ago. Today most people in San Francisco and up 
and down the Pacific Coast know who Galston is, and 
know that he appeared at the wonderful open air concert 
on Christmas Eve at Lotta’s Fountain, San Francisco, 
where some 50,000 people listened to his playing in breath- 
less silence. And the many music lovers at Los Angeles 
Pasadena and other Southern California resorts are 
agreed that the greatest musical treat of the season was 
Galston’s Bach and Chopin playing. The recital given by 
him at the Hotel Greene, in Pasadena, was quite a social 
Eastern millionaires. 

After a few days’ rest Mr. Galston will resume his 
Eastern tour by giving a recital at Briarcliff Manor 
(N. Y.) School. After that, six concerts will be played 
in Massachusetts, and then Mr. Galston will travel once 
more to the Middle West to finish his tour, which will 
keep him in this country until the first week in April. His 
last appearance will be made with the Chromatic Club, in 
Troy, just after Easter. 





The Neues Deutsches Theater of Prague not long ago 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence. 
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MAX PAUER 


irst Recital in New Yor 


PAUER HAS GENUINE GENIUS 


Pianist Gives a Noteworthy Recital at Aeolian Hall 


A pianist of genuine musical fibre came before an appreciative 
audience in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon when Max Pauer, 
of Stuttgart, played his first program here 

Although this musician made 
can debut last Thursday with the 
Mendelssohn concerto was not s 
powers. 

Mr. Pauer availed himself yesterday of broader opportunities 
und with correspondingly results Bach's chromat 
fantasie and fugue, the Bral r sonata, Schumann's 
“Kinderscenen,” comprising thirteen childhood sketches, and Ma 
Reger’s variations and fugue on a theme by Bach made an un 
usual program. 

Mr. Pauer made it apparent that he is a cultivated, thinking 


ression at his Ameri 
ynic Orchestra, the 
to disclose his 




















pianist, with a broad and a respect for color values c 
may not have pron temperamental gifts, but he not 
unpoetic. 

Pre-eminently masculine the newcome s strengt ler 
of technic and a touch that produces a fine tone H 
also revealed a good legato and a full under ling of the use 
of the pedals.—/ I Ke in New York Morning World 
January 22, 1913. 

Teuton to the finger tips, and looking as leonine and impressive 
as one of those figures fr the Fatherland’s muments to the 





heroes of Germania, Max Pauer made his first pearance in New 
York at last night's Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall 














Like most big men, he showed delight things. The stu 
dent from Stuttgart carried refinement t mm extreme in 
pianissimos so soft that the piano would hardly be heard at all 
tut then in an instant he could thunder with the laughter of 
the Olympic gods He se Mendelssohn's concerto for his 
but, as if to emphasize that he came to restore respect for the 
school musicians Herr Pauer was called out cight times at 
close, until the i had already be rolled awa W. B 

ase, New Yor entr Sun, Jar 1 213 





MAX PAUER GIVES NOTABLE RECITAL 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 


German Pianist Introduces to America Striking Work by Max 
Reger—Performance of Rare Excellence 
nore some mystifying whir f fate is busy with th 
makers of programs, and lo! the pianists rush headlong in their 
haste to play the same things. Monday Madame Leginska playe 
Brahms’ F minor sonata, and Mr. Mensch played Bach’s chro 
matic fantasia and fugue Yesterday Max Pauer played them 
both. Saturday Ernest Schelling promises to play the Bach 
chromatics. After all, programs are not made for reviewers! 
And yet Max Pauer's yesterday, taken by itself, might have 
been, so substantial was it, so delightfully free from the tradi 


tional “show piece, so interesting in its introduction here of 
Max Reger’s remarkable variations and fugue on a theme by 
Bach The complete program consisted of the Bach chromati 
fantasia and fugue, the Brahms sonata, Schumann's “Kinder 
scenen,” and the Reger work, an admirably serious, dignified 
choice for the man who was giving his first local recital after his 
brilliant debut with the Philharmonic Society (which, by the way 
has reengaged him) last Thursday night 

Reger’s variations and fugue, which were marked on the pro 
gram yesterday “First performance in America,”’ are perhaps 4 
favorite piece with Mr. Pauer At any rate, he introduced then 
to London as well as to America, and he evidently plays th 
con amore The redoubtable Reger has taken a theme from « 
of Bach’s cantatas (No. 126) and expended his ingenuity, which 
assuredly is no small : in constructing a set of variations 
that are in a sense quite Regerish and yet smack now f 
“Tristan,” now of “Tannhauser,” now of Schumann, now f 
Liszt, and include in their course some quite stunning effects of 
sonority, and then finishing off the labor with a really superb 














ve 





fugue In fact, the piece is 80 interesting and effective the 
wonder is various pianists have not seized on it before to play 
it here Mr. Pauer’s performance was mastesly, compelling, not 
only a magnificent display of technical prowess (how rich and 


even his playing of chords!), but truly musical and imbued wit 
fooene 

Earlier in the recital Mr. Pauer had to contend against a 
particularly persistent siege of hammerings and poundings in the 
unfinished building next door, which one can imagine was as 
distressing to the pianist as to his hearers. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to recognize that for Bach’s chromatic fantasia and 
fugue he found a finely rhapsodic utterance, that his performance 
»f the Brahms sonata was of great beauty, whether in the deli 
cate poetry of the andante and the ermezzo or in pages of a 
wilder nature, and that Schumann's “Kinderscenen” he play« 
with a simplicity that was not affected, with gayety and senti 
ment that were never forced, and with a lovely clar and grace 
of enunciation. 

A goodly audience listened to Mr. Pauer with the close atter 
tion that is a finer « an clapping of hands. After 
¢ program had ended it insisted on mor and the pianist re 
sponded, beginning with the Schubert-Liszt “Soirées de Viepne.’ 

Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser 
January 22, 1913 

















liment 





Mr mpression made 
at his previous appearance by ay of his gifts and 
genius His technical ability ul admirable; his 
mastery of the piano embraces the characteristics of expressior 


emphasis, light and shade and 

















Yesterday s program was one in wh th sician &§ resources 
were thoroughly tested Sch n's Kinderscenen,” 
simple, touching melodies, the purest class of musical poetry, 
were presented with their grace and symmetry un mpaired, ther 
fascinating, tunefulness fully stood and appreciated N ew 
York American 2 





mec Orchestra 
Hall His 
tasic *an 
“Kinderscenen 
m a theme by 


Max Pauer, after appearing 
yesterday afternoon gave his 








ogTram was af nusua ne } ‘ atx ta 


fugue, | ! 
and the variati 











Rac this being it orn in America so far as knowr 

Mr. Pauer rs necessary for Bach’ 
work, and he for its beauty Tt 
building up of t was superb in grada 
t of tone and eved. How the giar 
Bach would re ‘ he could only drea 





t with the pr 


rings Forth Praise from the Entire Daily Press 








what fantastic : ertone wert r £ ‘ 
an artist of heart and soul can enter s X 
iren’s world 

And then the program closed with what w« ‘y we 
ery heavy ins Max Reger’s ations and fugue I " 
heme by Bach, op. 81, so far not heard i s « ' 

Mr. Pauer played this incredibly sit piece as only one 
f the greatest of pianists can with enort sal | 
vura and governing mir Part the closing fugue wa 
a wonder of clear disp sit fa le res 

The public, which had been enthusiastic befor: tered t 
artist a most amazing ovat M. Halperson, New York S 

tung, January 22 ra rranslatior 


MAX PAUER’S RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL 


German Pianist Proves to be an Artist of Poetical Power 






































































r nic f grea t w Max x 
ast iha < r wher 1 ived M . s ( 
neerto, was nfirme yeste y at Acol Hall when he gav 
his own recital I this artist, we AN bably t the 
yanistk f all t ts hea t se asor Mr. Pauwer 
an esthetic f sour His tore ‘ 
called timbre, that magic sound a t whic be lears 
ut must be b r r W ‘ hye ‘ ‘ tir 
forgets the mechanical Ilis ¢t eative power like ¢t 
nagic power { tantasy 
A PROPHET OF ROMANTICISM 
After the artist had made his bow w e fathe rf : 
chromatic fantasie and fugue, he plays Brahms’ F sha 
sonata, of 5. which is exe ‘ y ‘ k f : retica 
tuos It received at his } is " muerfu 
treatment than it received the ay before f " er tist 
At the same time he ful ‘ ‘ ma ta 
n this composition Dh te at f t er triumy sounde 
the singing theme of the first movement; fu f deep feeling 
the andante; his enchanting me lious magic im the e scene 
lark coloring, filled the scherz and 1 tik » death t 
f the ast and like the etheric : . et ' 
t mighty fire and rong i ‘ t hina 
The followed Sx ant ( » \ Paue 
prove ce more that he can give are ess i thing 
his mag fingers extracted f ese " tl ' effec 
ind tone colors wt ard been sweeter ' 
gracefu aude eve > n w tells fa 
a > 
Reger’s Bach variations closed the prog they are an is 
It " to be hoped ' : B . sonat s not gt ted? bee teresting novelty Mr Pa played the « t sly difficult 
epidemic It has been he vo days in successior r. Pauer work with the technical superiority of a virtuoso, who knows of 
with his mplete command of his instrument, made the most no difficulties. and yet he gave to the work the ving care of 
of it, especially of the few touches which suggest Schumar the true blue musician who identifies meelf wi the works 
and more particularly the melody near the close of the andante e interprets The numerous audience a le > samenmnenl 
which is really beautifu While this is no doubt the best of snner.-~4. S: nstadt utsches ~~ , - 3 
the Brahms sonatas, its interesting ments are separated by Translation.) F : 
dreary stretches The scherzo is very suggestive of Schumanr 
and is interesting for a time, but its interest does not hold 
throughout the movement Harmonically, the intermezzo is the For those wh sav earne that a 7 ' ntended for 
best movement There are some beautiful dissonances and pedal the church or theater is mber n ind have extended the 
effects, of which Mr. Paver made the most lefinit on so as to exclude orche es asic, yesterday : . 
Schumann's “Kinderscenen” are not often played in these day devoted to musica di camera There were two meetings of 
days. They are well worth the artistic care which Mr. Paue oe eg and both were helé Aeolian Hall—e piano recits 
lavished upon them yesterday t all are equally good, but by Max Pauer in the afte - nd a concert of vocal mus 
there is a large proportion of gems among them, and these he Se Oe wt wit juestionable taste, it is to 
treated, each according to its mo with the most artistic feel - feared) calls itself the “Hess Soloi nble of America 
ing for their childlike grace and simplicity Especially poet Hm tae evening Mr. Pauer, t 4x! t “a aa 
were the first, the fifth. and, above all, the well known “Trai Thews f Anak l . f a Titan's heart, 
merei,” which the pianist played with the most perfec se Mendelssohr te nd fashioned concer n ' 
balance, no sentimentality, but very real feeling f As nor for his introduction t America Phe choice caused t 
adom bee pl ayed , be su t lly bef . ‘ Ne a y mes onx of = ent . . “ . per haps, = y 
ience \ close second t was the fina imber . <= = numer us the middie number 
Dichter Spricht.’ After this came Reger’s slatiens a f his recital progran r < " tle bit incongruous t 
gue a theme by Bach, of which the first tw variations hink of > many feet of w an engaged in tl criorm 
admirable Sach himself was a pioneer in the ulm of ance Of &@ set of plano Cor —_ 7 h im the pu‘ar m 
nance, but one cannot help wondering what he would have an sociated with childt 
thought could he have heard some of the changes on his theme , As we nr f fact, the Kindersces ire not music for 
wrought by the modern contrapuntist. One variation which et reery, Dut gem : sical poctry ' suct ray serene 
inded like a “wild hunt” was interesting. There was another ——) a. =, See LOCC Bae has become fearfully blasé can be 
which began with a figure similar to that in Chopin's etude, of feat a their beauty Schumann himself efending the charn 
s No. 2 The stupendously difficult fugue is ineffective, and ng | tle pieces againet the attack of a crit who thought the 
sounded as if written with an effort, but Mr. Pauer did no scien, 38:G in etect that they were the retr : ons of A 
play it as if it offered any difficulties to his remarkable fingers g et , agg nee x n his days of innocency le h 
How inferior it is musically to the one with which the pianist ‘. bristmas Albur Young” made Up of the in 
began his concert!—inferior, too, from the point of pianist: s and =e Ba? apprenens # of the young They are naive 
effect, so it hardly seemed worth the trouble to memorize it ail ee rte “ _ . = . chnical perfor nee 
Max Pauer is certainiv one of the most important and inte: ans ms r ‘ful i — mposer ever dreamed that the 
esting pianists that have come to New York in years. He mad ee Te ees OF <a oS venue 5 exhibiting his a 
such an excellent impression on the Philharmonic audience last complish ane They were played at a recital by a pianist whose 
week that that society has paid him the compliment of engaging rr a — . re themselves for a moment with M 
him for a second concert, on January 29, when he will play So . meer rour me three years ago; but a long 
Beethoven's G minor concert On February 18 he wi l ne =— so fece rang , netance of the ‘ 
the Liszt A major conc o in Aeolian Hall, with the New York me 7G we -—_ wad to ft aS te manner » whi M 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch You can't hid . = I me , ; , est . . { the beautif 
t” in New York, such merit and charm as Mr. Pauer playing i quarre with Lim 
Osscsses Henr T. Fis New York Evening t lanuar ° ney carte & ‘com i eer } _ mt admir nto a pro 
> at? . cn ) fan with > 1 r wna t ’ uc 
193 ended « th = rf tior th = , B gg 
id ' set of ' 18 a theme y Ba written | 
Pir mposer wh was « ed t be revolutionary 1 Sel 
The Stuttgart pianist, Max Pauer, wh nly recently it herg came to bring ' oe f the word ‘ he world of 
iced himself most successfully at a Philharmonic concert, | namely, Max Kege S @ the ‘ - 
aying Mendelssohn's first piano concerto, starred yesterda them was Bral sonata minor. whi like the on 
afternoon in his own recital, for which the artist had arrange fantasia and fugue f ‘ rete ¥ ’ fi 7 
most unusual, but very artistic program been plaved the sa . . iow thofacs I aan 
Mr. Pauer commenced with Bach's chromatic fant M Pauer gave fine { of P ‘ j 
fugue, which he executed in truly grand style and with t a emotiona t t - Bern " . 
executior This was followed by the Brahms feve thing i feeling waite ae 
r, of , which only day before a y entiment and il ‘ and these claimed 1 
18 in a somewhat self w 1 execution, but aly il erf ‘ the | : > 
Pauer’s wondrous clarity and the hea hk p stance fl . k fcoe { 
1 like a deliverance, a redemptior rt It was the k f playing which » ' ginatior 
4 treat of the very first rank the artist gave us by |! end elights the sense f tiet , ne 
m of Schumann's “Kinderscenen,” which the composer, glorify nrasped 
ng the recollections of his youthful days, left us a poctical ar The Reger sriat with the ‘ i { 
1 1” creation withcut equa Nothing more charming thar heme, began as if they we “ gt ea he . ‘ 
this tle character piece which we all have played, and w m pose “ yet wor ge ' ‘4 " 
turn can bring before ix spiritual the rex ectior neert «, but ra " ' . 
ir youth 1 product of reflect inge I ‘ 
Pauer played himself deep into af carts y the s ‘ inf ties grew 1 mmtain hie 4 we - - 
charming and youthful way in which he treated these trifle with amazing case Reger tak er view of what is ’ 
How yet solemn sounded the “Traveler's Tale y the word “variatior t this he f ws the ex ‘ 
what s 1 we discover \ Funny Tale ay Beethover n s treat t of the Diabe ‘ . und B 
*Catcl how touchingly +s led The Ch d mar his transf " f ef menta ‘ 
Request,” overflowing with haopiness he gave us The Reques very beaut ] Reg g * what x ‘ 5 
Granted,” and in a most droll manner he rendere the 1 i tyle, he eve re ‘ © extre ‘ ? 
portant Occurrence.” The Day Dreams” was singularly me capable of ‘ f the te j 
cholic, and yet what masterful, firmly maintained ct t Krehbiel New } k ; la P > 





Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
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Sr. Paut, Minn., January 12, 1913. 
Léon Rains, the much heralded basso of the Dresden 
Roval Opera, made his third American appearance this 
season in recital here last night. An audience composed 
of the musical and social element of the Twin Cities greet- 
ed him. His program consisted of songs by Schubert, 
Strauss, Wolf, Flegier, Handel, Bocquet, Pembaur and 
from the Welsh. His voice proved to be one of unusual 
quality and range of expression.. His interpretative gifts 
are enormous and were heard to best advantage in the 
Schubert, Strauss and Wolf numbers. He was ‘recalled 
several times and his reception was little short of an dva- 
tion. He will return tothe Twin Cities next month to Sing 
in Minneapolis with the symphony orchestra of that city. 
nner 
The appearance of Mildred Potter with the Choral Art 
Society of this city and later with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the latter city was, in both places, a 
conquest of unprecedented size. By her remarkable voice 
and by her excellent art she won for herself a place in the 
estimation of the public of both cities that is seldom ac- 
corded a visiting artist. It is safe to prophesy that she 
will return often to us, where she may be sure of the same 
cordial and appreciative welcome recently given her here 
nner 
One of the most sensational debuts seen in St. Paul in 
many years was that of Alma Gluck, who sang here re- 
cently at the Auditorium before a capacity audience. She 
was obliged to grant double encores, and even then the 
people would not let her retire at the close of the concert. 
She is unquestionably one of the most charming and gift- 
ed artists that have sung here in many a day. 
Ree 
Alice Nielsen and her supporting company from the 
Boston Opera appeared here a few evenings ago in Wolf- 
Ferrari's one act opera, “The Secret of Suzanne.” Miss 
Nielsen was in excellent voice and gave her usual finished 
performance of the titular heroine. Her support was all 
that could be desired. Before the opera she was heard in 
songs by Mozart, Grieg and Landon Ronald. She has a 
host of admirers in the Twin Cities and her return next 
season will be anticipated with pleasure. 
nRre 
Mrs. Snyder, the veteran impresaria, who has brought 
Olive Fremstad, Gottfried Galston, Felice Lyne and Léon 
Rains here this season, promises yet another musical treat 
in the forthcoming appearance of Maggie Teyte in recital 
on February 7. This recital will be of the nature of a 
benefit for a native baritone of worth, Robert Gehan, 
whom Mrs. Snyder desires to send to Europe. The pro- 
ceeds of the Teyte concert will be devoted to this purpose 
\lready this worthy impresaria, whose efforts are untiring 
in behalf of the musical public of the Twin Cities, also an 


nounces a season of grand opera by the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Company in Minneapolis April 22, 23 and 24. There 
will be five performances in all, and the list of prima 
donnas includes Tetrazzini and Mary Garden, besides the 
full strength of the aforesaid company. Much regret is 
expressed that we are not to hear Titta Ruffo, who has 
returned to Europe. 
\ nn 
Xaver Scharwenka has been here and played to us, and 
if he ever had any doubt as to the appreciation in which he 
is held in the Twin Cities, both his appearance here and in 
Minneapolis must have dissipated the delusion. A great 
audience greeted him in both places and much enthusiasm 
was shown. His rare genius is only excelled by his im- 
mense good humor. To hear him play is one thing; to 
meet him and talk with him is to catch his optimism and 
to be won to his generous and sympathetic view of life 
and humanity. 
nere 
The Schubert Club, one of our most valuable musical 
assets here, recently presented Edward Collins in a piano 
recital. Mr. Collins, who had leave of absence from the 
Schumann-Heink Concert Company, of which he is a 
member, for the occasion, played a varied and interesting 
program. His performance was artistic and finished, giv- 
ing evident pleasure to a large and representative audi- 
evee. Mr. Collins’ musicianly sister, Katherine Hoff- 
mann, Madame Schumann-Heink's accompanist, spent the 
holidays here with her family and friends. She gracious- 
ly assisted at several local concerts and was much feted irc 
both cities, where she is an established favorite. 
nner 
A series of municipal concerts has been inaugurated in 
St. Paul by the mayor of the city and his council for the 
purpose of giving free concerts to the people once a week 
in our largest auditorium. A military band furnishes the 
music, and the first concert was given last night before a 
capacity house. 
“RRR 
“Robin Hood” is scheduled to be given here next month 
by the De Koven Opera Company, the same which had 
such a long run in New York last season. 
nRe 
Mischa Elman, Leopold Godowsky, Christine Miller and 
Eugen Ysaye are slated for early appearances here, the 
first three coming next month. Rappold and Persinger 
will also come in February. Clara Butt sings at the Audi- 
torium, February 13. Schumann-Heink is also promised 
at an early date. She has many friends here, as else- 
where, and always receives a royal welcome 
2 a S 
Madame Gadski was heard here recently. 
J. McCiure Bettows 





Maude Fay's European Success. 
The career of Maude Fay is a splendid instance of the 
brilliant success which it is possible for an American singer 





Photo by Grainer, Munich. 
MAUDE FAY AS SIEGLINDE, 


to achieve upon the very first opera stages of Europe. 
The accompanying portrait shows her as Sieglinde in the 
“Walkiire.” Miss Fay began her stage career at the Royal 


Opera House in Munich under Felix Mottl and has since 
then been the leading “jugendlich-dramatisch” soprano of 
that theater. Sieglinde was the third role in which she ap- 
peared, having prepared it at Mottl’s special request and, 
needless to say, the artist more than fulfilled the famous 
conductor’s high expectations. Miss Fay is constantly in 
great demand throughout Europe for appearances as 
“guest” and has, for instance, sung the Sieglinde in no less 
than four capitals aside from Munich, namely, Berlin, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Budapest. One or two short 
criticisms are sufficient to show what is thought of her in 
this role: 

Fraulein Fay’s Sieglinde comes very near being perfect We 
should like to hear a Briinnhilde from this great, beautiful voice. 
Her classic Donna Anna in the Mozart festival performances 
proved that she possesses the necessary temperament for it.—Ménch- 
ener Zeitung. 

Her brilliant voice and magnificent acting provided a Sieglinde 
such as we have never before seem.—De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, No- 


vember 8, 1912 


Particularly was it a great pl€asure to hear Maude Fay as Sieg 
linde. She won all hearts through her singing and acting. Her 
presentation of the part was so complete, so perfect, so absolutely 
Sieglinde herself, that one was fairly carried away. —Algemeen 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, November 8, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Severn Pupil with Springfield Symphony. 
Charlotte O’Girr, a coloratura soprano, a pupil of Mrs. 
Edmund Severn, of New York, has been engaged to sing 
at the concert of the Springfield (Mass.) Symphony So- 
ciety on February 17. Miss O’Girr sang in Chicago last 
month and made a fine impression. Her home is ig Chico- 
pee, Mass. 





“Why don’t you pause there? Don’t you see it is marked 
‘Rest’ ?” 

“Yes, but I'm not in the least bit tired.”—Browning’s 
Magazine. 
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Evan Williams’ New York Recital. 

Evan Williams, the noted Welsh tenor, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, January 
19, and the fact that his success was complete on that 
occasion is readily seen from the following tributes pub 
lished in the New York daily papers of January 20 

Evan Williams does not often appear among New York concert 
givers, but when he sings, as he did yesterday afternoon at his 
recital in Aeolian Hall, 
season's throng of them 


he is a most welcome addition even to this 

There are few who enter into their music 
mmunicating ardor that the 
significance of 


with the fervid enthusiasm and the c« 


Welsh tenor does, few who so impart the whole 


what they sing so intelligently, or make it all, great and small 
alike, seem so intensely alive His pertormance yesterday was in 
teresting and moving, and was a beautiful exhibition of some of 


the finest qualities of his art He sang everything in English, wit! 
breadth and finish of phrase and wit a clearness of enunciation 
i 


that made every word intelligible There might have been some 


question of his feeling for style in the selection and arrangement 





{ his program, but none at all of the appropriateness of his ex 


pression, whether of the airs by Handel, with which he began, or 
of the American, English and German songs that made up the rest 


of his selections. 


Of Handel he sang the air, “Where’er You Walk,” from the 
secular oratorio of “Semele,” and the airs, with their preceding 
recitatives, *‘Total Eclipse,” and “Why Does the God of Israel! 
Sleep?” from the oratorio of “Samson”; the first in fluent and in 





gratiating style, the second with px intensity of pathos, the 





third with great vigor and power vo airs from “Samson 





especially are splendid examples of Handel's finest declamation in 


music, and Mr. W 


They are also splendid examples of how 





ams wrung from them every drop of their 





effectiveness. magnih 


cently great verses of Milton may lend themselves to musical setting 
in the grand style Three ttings by Protheroe, a Welsh com 
patriot of Mr. Williams resident in Chicago, of poems by Browning, 











he sang with stirring cloquence an unwavering conviction, 
He equally well commanded the e and humor of Schubert's 
“Wandering” and the suave tenderness of Jensen's “Murmuring 
Zephyrs.” An interesting and unfa ar number was a song by 
Haydn, “Spirit Song The rest of his program was m ip of 

ngs by Cadman, Hamilton Harty, Rachmaninoff, Charles Gilbert 


Spross, his accompanist, Campbell-Tipton and Hugo Kaun.—New 


York 


limes 


music of his 


Mr. Williams alone 


but gave an artistic song recital, in which the Welsh ele 


made no attempt to exploit the 


ountry, 
ment was summed up in the personality of the singer and that of 


ne of the composers, owever, was heard in set 





tings of three lyrics by ling As for the rest, though there 


were also songs by German and American composers in his list 
point of view lay in the three 

illiams began his concert They 
‘Total Eclipse’ and “Why Does the 


singer gave convincing ev 


the centre of gravity from 
airs by Handel with which 


were “Where’er You Walk,’ 





God of Israel Sleep and in them the 
dence that some of the best traditions of English oratorio singing 


ire living in him All of the songs, the very good and the very 
lass), were 





representatives of each sung 





feeble (and there were 
with sincerity of feeling and an cloquence of declamation which car 
ried them home to the hearers even when, in the use of the half 

vice, Mr led t 


power of his upper tones was electrifying, | 


Williams’ tones s led veiled and husky The ring 
wever, when he poured 
) 


em out in their full volume New York Tribune 





iptown, Mr. Wil 
songs by ! Campbell Tipton, 
Hamilton Harty He did not sing “Waft Her Angeis,”” but drew 
from the Handel! treasury “Where’er You Walk,” “Total 


and “Why Does the God of Israei Sleep?” 


Not to be outdone by the other tenor further 


ams also sang Spross and 
Eclipse” 


Three charming lyrics 


by Protheroe to Drowning words were also on the program 

Mr. Williams was at his best yesterday, and his best is some 
hing very good, His voice was in perfect condition and his pri 
luction of tone a lesson in the art His command of breath wa 
noteworthy and his phrasing was guided by fastidious judgment 
It is a joy to hear a man ng in such a manly, straightforward 
and natural style 

Mr. Wilhams reads a song as an elecutionist would read a poen 
and he enunciates his text so that every syllable is perfectly in 
telligible He has completely mastered the art of singing nat 
urally, so that articulation places bstacles in the way of tone 
formation And fugthermore in a his delivery there is a big 
communicative enthgsiasm, wholesome and invigorating Mr. Wil 
ams ought to sigg in New York oftener He needs it and so 

we.-New York Sun 

Many present ¢ sten to the singing of Mr. Williams were at 
tracted because of the popularity he had in earlier days. It was his 
first appearance here in several years, and there was curiosity t 
discover how the tenor would acquit himself after long retirement 


work 


program was 


from professiona 
Mr, Williams's 


that enabled him to use all the qualities that brought him the loy 


popular rather than classic—one 


alty he so long held A group of orator selections, three songs 
by Danie! Protheroe, one by Racomaninoff and several by American 
composers, including Cadman, Ware and Kaun, were sung To 
give full measure the singer presented Jensen's “Murmuring 
Zephyrs,” and, as an encore, Bartlett's “Dream,” which held a 

gue at the time of Mr. Wil s greatest ca wers 

Few singers gain such tribute as was paid to Mr. Williams in 
Acolian Hal! yesterday afternoon He sang with a degree of ar 


tistry, a depth of feeling and a maturity of style that commanded 
York World 


admiration.— New 

H. Evan Williams, who used to be a more familiar figure in our 
concert halls than he is today, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hal! 
afternoon A large audience gathered to hear him and 
Mr. Williams was in good voice 


yesterday 
the applause was of the heartiest. 
und otherwise well disposed, and altogether sang in a way to delight 
is hearers A group of Handel airs opened his program and then 
followed a variety of songs of various nations, all sung in English 


Skilful management of the voice, fine phrasing and unexaggerated 
expressiveness marked Mr Ww lhams perf TT t © New y rk (;) he 
Globe 





It is a pleasure to record the great success of Evan Williams at 
Acolian Hall 
jay it was under perfect contro! He began wit! 
Then fol 
The gem of his third grour 
which he 


Spross, his accompanist; but the song that was the most 


s recital in yesterday afternoon ies tc: 3 tn 
rgan, and yester< 
group of Handel, which he sang beautifully “aPSEae 
hree charming songs by Protheroe 
was Jensen's “Murmuring Zephyrs.” in 


with Mr 


shared honors 


enthusiastically received was Mr. Spross’ “Yesterday 
the house by storm and had to be repeated When Mr. Williams 
sings as he did yesterday there are few artists before the public 
who can equal him. His voice is glorious, and he knows how to 
use it, and he has temperament Mr the num 
bers with intimate sympathy and understanding, quite as th ugh 
he had written them himself.—New 
tisement.) 


This took 


Spross played all 


York Evening Post (Adver 


Glee Club to Cross the Continent. 
The Penn State Glee Club (of the Pennsylvania State 


College), Clarence C. Robinson, director, will make a tout 





PENN STATE GLEE CLUB 
to the Pacific Coast, at Easter time, at the invitation of 
the Santa Fé Railroad, as its guest, for the purpose of 
giving concerts at the various railroad Y M. C. A.’s along 


the enterprising Santa Fé Route 


Faulliner-Oberndorfer Lecture-Recitals. 


Anne Shaw Marx E 


are to tour the ‘oast in advance of 


Faulkner and Oberndorfer, wh 


Pacific ( the Chicago 
Philadelphia Opera Company, left Chicago Monday, Jat 

iry 20, for Texas. On January 21 they gave a stereopticon 
Fort Smith, Ark.; then proceeded 
opera “Thais” and “Wal 
Hotel Adolphus, in they 


children’s 


recital of “Parsifal” at 


to Dallas for two musicales, 
Austin, Tex 


“The 


kiire”; at the new 


gave school matinee of Ring of the 


Nibelungen,” with stereopticon 
Cal Fel 


Angeles and Sa 


A four weeks’ series will open in Pasadena, 


, 
ruary 4. and a similar course in Los 








\NNE SHAW FAULKNER 
MUSICAL} AND MARX OBERNDORFER 


ORIGINATOR OF THI 
PIANIST 


OPERA 


Che tour will cover the 
Vancouver, and 
Denver, Omaha, Kan 
Paul, preceding the Chicago 


Francisco is also being arranged 


entire coast from San Diego to recitals 
will also be given in Salt Lake City 
sas City, Minneapolis and St 


Philadelphia Opera Company's season in those cities 


Ellis Clark Hamman's January Engagements. 
Filis Clark Hamman, the well known Philadelphia pian 
ist and accompanist, 
gagements 


is enjoying a very busy month of en 
On January 1 he accompanied Julie Lindsay, 
Herman Sandby 
Germantown, Pa 
Connell, baritone, at a 
which President and Mrs 


musicale in 
accompanied Horatw 
musicale in Washington, D. C 
Taft attended. On the after 
noon of the same day he accompanied at a concert in 
Philadelphia. January 16, he accompanied Herman Sand 
by, cellist, at a New York City. January 
20 he was piano soloist with the Jenkintown Choral Soc 
ety, Jenkintown, Pa. January 21, Mr. Hammann agai 
accompanied Herman Sandby at the Haydn Club concert 
Philadelphia he accompanied John Braun 
tenor, and Gertrude Rennyson, soprano, at their recital in 
Philadelphia. January 17, Hamman accompanied Thad 
deus Rich, violinist, at the Clover Club dinner in Phila 
delphia, given in honor of President Taft 


soprano, and cellist, at a 


January 15, he 


musicale in 


January 23 


SUNDAY PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Last Sunday afternoon the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Josef Stransky, conductor, presented, at Carnegie 


Hall, a program well suited to make appeal to various 


tastes, as may readily be seen from the list herewith ap 
pended : 


Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 


Ave Maria, from The Cross of | Bruch 


fallet Music, Feram Rubinstein 


I 
Elsa’s Dream, from I Wagner 
I 


engrin 
zabeth’s aria, from Tar Auser Wagne: 
Mar Rap} i 
Symphony, Fror e New World Dvorak 
| 


Goldmark’s brilliant “Sakuntala” overture received a 


clean cut sparkling figures and pas 


This 


a most enjoyable orchestral en 


rendition, the many 


sages being delivered with spontaneity formed a 
hitting opening number t 
tertainment that attracted a good sized matinee audience 

The soloist of the occasion was Marie Rappold, soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose lovely voice, 


finished art and gracious presence constituted a trinity of 
attributes that immediately established her in the high es 
teem of her delighted and responsive auditors. The Bruch 
“Ave Maria’ for the 


1f Madame Rappold’s complete vocal control 


served as a fitting medium display 


lewato tones 
this 


and fine intelligence lo hear 


Fire 


f silver like purity 
appealing number, from “The Cross of as sung by 


Madame Rappold, is to experience a treat, indeed, as she 
to the receptive listener 
M idame 


this ravishingly 


sends the message straight home 
Elsa's Dream” was interpreted by Rappold a 


only a true artist could deliver beautiful 
and popular scene, the correct atmosphe re being established 
. ue h, 


in superb fash 


and maintained throughout The familiar theure 


Halle” aria from ‘““Tannhauser” was sung 


ion, revealing to a satisfying degree the dramatic capacity 


f the Rappold voice and style. The singer’s success was 
n the nature of a triumph, the audience recalling her many 
times to acknowledge the volley of applause lasting several 
minutes after the two Wagneriar operatic excerpts. In 
each of her selections Madame Rappold was accompanied 


sympathetically by the Philharmonic Orchestra 


Post , "1" ' " llet ror r tT 
Rubinstein’s “Feran s” ballet music, of graceful Oriental 


character, served as a vehicle for the display of delicate 


effects and nuances by the Philharmonic players, wh 


verlooked no opportunities to reveal their virtuosity 


The ever welcor New World” symphony by Dvoral 
performed magnificently, brought joy to many in the audi 
ence who confess to a liking for melody, this number 


‘clock 


Concerning the symphony 


bringing the concert to a close at 4.50 « a reasonable 


hour to dismiss an audience 


World,” the 


contained the following remarks of interest 


“From the New Philharmonic program notes 


This symphony was written in New York in the spring of 180 
t was first perform e { wing er. December 5 
ae Siiimetn O { N York, Aaton Seid) coaductine 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY CONCERT. 


If Tina Lerner wer 1 man she would be pailed as th 
lion” of the meert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday night of this week, but being young woman o 
the most winsome type, it would even be a misnomer t 
refer to the youthful Russian pianist even as a “liones 
Her performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor, however, had all the sweep and breadth demanded 
and this truly was one of the numbers that added brilliar 
to an evening that fell somewhat below the high standar 
prevailing at these concerts. Miss Lerner played the n 
certo with the orchestra, Adolph Rothmeyer nduicti 
Later she played with exquisite touch and shading t 
Rubinstein barcarolle in A minor and the mighty Li 
polonaise in E major. It was marvelous to see and he 
what Miss Lerner did with these strong works, wl 
iften ill for masculine power The house received ¢ 
pianist with uncontrolled demonstrations of y and ‘ 
was compelled to play encores 

The singers of the night were Rita Fornia, Leo Slezak 


These singers were heard in operatic ex 


and Otto Goritz 
Goritz sang the 

Wanderer 
1 “Ich Grolle 


The Magi 


cerpts and songs, nearly all of them familiar 


Spielmann’s song from “Kénigskinder” Dr 


by Schubert; “Wohlauf 1 
Nicht.” by Schumann, and in a duet from 


ch getruncken” at 


Flute’ with Madame Fornia. Slezak sang an aria trom 
“The Magic Flute” and Schubert's serenade; “Am Meer 
by Schubert Dearest.” by Sidney Homer: “Heimliche 
Afforderung,” by Richard Strauss, and “Der Lenz,’ 
Fugen Hildach, as one of his encores Madame Forni 
sang with much taste Hugo Wolf's “Elfenlied”; “The 
Lass With the Delicate Air,” by Arne, and “The Year 
at the Spring by Mrs. Beacl She was recalled a 
re peated the Beach song 


the night were the “Frei 


dances by Brahm 


rchestral numbers of 


The 


schiitz” overture and tw Hungariar 


‘It is the novel of the hour 

“Think so?” 

“Ves 
11.30 last night.” 


been a better novel written 


Post 


there hasn't since 


Pittsburgh 
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THRUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupli of Leschetizky and William Masen 
119 Rue de ia Tour (XVie) . - - PARIS 
36 Avenue du Roule 


< FITZ-RANDOLPH 3 
L. dAUBIGNE “=: 


nh rue e de Magdeboarg, Paris 


CAMILLE DECREUS :-2:.: 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of R. E. Johnston 


Frederic PONSOT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
For fourteen years assistant to Mme. Marchesi 


Only teacher in Paris authorized to teach the Marchesi 
method. 
1S1 Rue de Rome 


SEVCIK sme 


RACHEL BAUME 21 rue dela Pompe, Paris 


ARTHUR ALEX AN DER ™ TENOR 


5 rue Pajou % 
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CONSERVATOIRE des Violinistes 


atgerTO BACHMANN 


DIRECTEUR PARIS 


VIOLIN 


SEBAL SCHOOL 


PARIS, 6 rue Monbel 


VOICE, Hg FRENCH, 
SHEA tet 
The first ee man to 
sing in opera in France 


Write for Treatise 
PARIS. 6. Rue GOUNOD (Ave. Wagram) 
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Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris. 














STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


YIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
20 Ave. Victor-Hugo - - ~ Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel - . : Paris, France 


Al Communications to be Addressed to 


Mme. GIULIA VALDA 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Master of Bel Canto 
PARIS STUDIO: 17 Ree Mozart 





American Tour Season 1913-1914 


For Terims, etc., address Oscar Seagle, 17 Rue Mozart 


Charles BOW ES icweton 


Studio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.] 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour 
Paris, January 14, 1913 


\mong the many pupils of Jean de Reszke whom I did 
not: mention in my recent article—and I may add that I 
made no attempt to mention them all—was Charles Bowes 
[ omitted Mr. Bowes’ .name intentionally -and with the 
specific reason that his work differs in certain features 


from that of other De Reszke pupils and other exponents 





CHARLES BOWES 


this method Mr. Bowes has come to the conclusion 
that voice teaching may be specialized as other branches 
are now more and more being specialized. He says that 
he has noticed, as we all have, that our age tends more 
and more to “specialization In teaching, in medicine and 
law, in engineering and architecture, and even in ordinary 
business, all of the various branches of the work are being 
taken over by men who make a specialty of this single 
side I do not mean that these men have no knowledg¢ 
f any other part of their profession. That, of course, 
would render their work almost useless But they make 
ne part of it a specialty after grasping the whole. They 
turn their attention to a.single point until this point be 
comes absolutely clear to their inner consciousness, until 
they gain an absolute mastery of it, which would be almost 
impossible to gain, or would, at least, take a much longer 
time to gain, if they permitted all of the complications of 
their trade or profession to occupy their attention at one 
time 
azeRR 

I am reminded of a remark made to me by a famous 
New York lawyer about one of his associates, a mutual 
friend of ours: “Why,” he said, “that man is only thirty 
about litigation as I did when 
| was fifty!” “Well,” I said, “he’s never done anything 


and he knows as much now 


else.” Exactly,” answered the great lawyer. ‘While the 
st of us have tried to cover the whole ground he has 


limited himself to that one branch The consequence is 
that he can give you an opinion without opening a book, 
and he never makes a mistake.” 
nee 

Exactly. He never makes a mistake! Why? Simply 
because he has spent all the years of his active work in 
hbserving certain special points, and his mind has become 
marvelously quick to observe differences and associations. 


Mr. Bowes believes that the same precision can be attained 
in the teaching of singing, and, judging from the results 
he obtains, I cannot but agree with him. Unfortunately, 
however, I am somewhat of a specialist myself, and voic: 
teaching is not my specialty. Therefore I feel very much 
at a loss to know how to express myself when speaking 
about this subject of which I know so little rhere are 
one or two points, however, about which I can safely 
speak, and one of these is the absolute certainty of the re 
sults which Mr. Bowes obtains. Whether he does so by 
the De Reszke method exclusively or by this method com 
bined with his own, I do not know, but I do know that 
he has reduced tone production to an exact science. That 
is his specialty: Voice placing and tone production. And 
he has developed his knowledge of these subjects until 
there is no room for guesswork. He is absolutely certain 
of his results, just as certain as is a chemist of the result 
he will obtain from the combination of two chemicals. 
nee 

And this certainty, this enthusiasm for his specialty, has 
led Mr. Bowes to abandon, I think definitely, a public 
career against the advice of De Reszke and Seagle. Both 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke and Seagle have tried to 
persuade him to continue his career on the stage, for there 
are very few basses now and he is a pure basso profundo 
But Mr. Bowes believes he can be more useful as a 
teacher, that his knowledge in that line, added to a special 
faculty for imparting that knowledge, should not b 
wasted And who shall gainsay him? Mr. Bowes tells 
me, for my benefit and the benefit of my readers, that 
there is no experimenting in his work, “as the diaphragm 
work is so definite, working in conjunction with the pal 
ate, producing the best results for head voice.” I do not 
understand these technical terms, but I can say with per 
fect confidence that there is one very crucial point which 
is altogether omitted in this phrase, and that is: color 
One of the most remarkable features which I have ob 
served in all pupils of this method is the faculty they hay 
of changing the color of the tone to produce various 
csthetic effects. It is a thing that every actor or elocu 
tionist does quite instinctively, but which is heard in sing- 
ing all too rarely And yet, if the various phrases of a 
dramatic poem should be read or recited with various tone 
colors, why should not the same thing be done in singing 
the same poem? It seems quite natural. It is certainly 
wonderfully effective 

mere 

And speaking of this reminds me of a good story I was 

told the cther day about Jean and .Edouard de Reszke dis 





Novello and Company, London (H. W. Grey Co., New York). 
Recent comp sitions of Alex Raoul Wachtmeister 


Three Songs.—‘‘Consolation,” “Titania,” “Winter Night.” 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker 
Four Songes.—“Maiden of Dreams,” The Dove of Thought,” 

“Three Wild Swans.” “At Mora 
English translations from Swedish Poems by Georgina Frances Jone 
Sonata in C minor for Violin and Pianoforte 
Prelude and Fugue for Pianoforte 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Febea STRAKOSCH 


of Covent Carden Opera, LONDON; LA SCALA, MILAN. etc 


97 Rue Jouffroy, - - PARIS 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others wer Nae sage will find 
a large assortment of choice Music of all kinds—vocal 
and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG’S Sheet Music House, 
13 Rue Lafitte, near the Bouleward. Representative of 
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covering a particular quality of tone they call the “ech 
tone” (I think). They were traveling together in the Tyr 


can Mountains and came to one of the many places where 
rhey, « 
no doubt, yé dled 


your guide tells you there is a wonderful echo 
course, sang to the echo, while the guide 
it it, and they discovered in this way, quite by accident, 
that certain tones produced certain effects, and that ont 
“echo tone,” 


particular tone, the gave a wonderfully pene 


trating reply. The inference is, of course, that this qua 


ity of tone must be the most penetrating, must have thx 
greatest carrying power. But it would be a mistake, and 
very misleading, to suggest that the method Mr. Bowes 
uses produces only one tone quality. Just the opposite 

the case There are a number. I hesitate to say how 
many, and Mr. Bowes himself will sing any passage in all 


The esthetic 
For the 


these various qualities in turn value of this 
power cannot be exaggerated. interpretation oi 


modern music particularly it is invaluable 
nner 
ippreciation of Mr 


De Reszke has spoken to 


In closing this short Bowes’ work | 


add 
flattering terms of his power of teaching tone production 
} 


aisO 


the 


can only that Mr me 


latter was 
the 


that he took Seagle’s classes when the 
United States last will do 


in 
and 


season, same next 
season. 


RRR 


Madame Fitz-Randolph and Dent Mowry were heard in 


recital recently at Holy Trinity Lodge. I wi: 
be present at this recital, but a friend sends me the follow 
“Before 
friends Madame Fitz-Randolphe, the well known teache 


of Holy 


ing notice a large audience of students and thei 


gave al evening song at [rinity Lodge, assisted 














is unable to 


least, is¢true of these two settings of Campbell-Tipton 


asked Mr. Campbell-Tipton to give me 
these two most remarkable songs, and he 
“One is written as a foil to the 
Whitman h 


lowing 


a text in which I feel that 





something about 
sent me the fol 
other. ‘Tears’ to 


as expr essed th 


sorrows of all the world—especially in the lines, ‘Oh 
shade, so sedate and decorous by day; but away at night 
is yo y, none looking—Oh then! the unloosened ocean 
f tears! tears! tears!’ In the ‘Rhapsodie’ | feel equally 
that he has expressed the unbounded joy of the world 

the of merely living. If my music has done homage 
to this giant of poets I shall be more than happy, for | 


should love to feel that 1 had expressed 


as much 


in my 
Mr. Campbell 


music as Whitman has in his poems.” 

lipton may rest assured that he has expressed as much 

in his music as Whitman did in his poems. He has added 
erses Une must 


greatly to the force and power o! those v 





hear Madame Jomelli’s wonderful interpretation of these 
songs to appreciate their true greatness—the depth of sor 
row expressed by the strange harmonies, the slowly de 
scending chromatics and despairing melody of the first 
the positive joy of like some great cry ot b dless 
ecstasy of the second 
n ne 

Regarding the “Sea Lyrics,” I can do no better than to 
quote a passage from Tue Musicat Courter of October 
30, 1907: “Brooding pessimism and agonized speculation 
m the terrifving questions of life and death are suggested 
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Oeuvres de 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
TROIS MELODIES 


chantees dans tous les concerts. 


|D°UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
|) TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle.. Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeicine 




















reiteration of a motive, whether in soprano or bass or in 


+! 


ddle parts, was distinctly brought out so that 


f sounding like 
th 


the 


> piece, instez a contused counterpoint 


exercise, as. it does in hands of many players, appeared 


in the light of a real inspiration of great esthetic beauty 


as, of course, it should Bauer was given a genuine ova 
tion. This was followed by a set of songs sung by Berta 
Goldenson, who seemed to give pleasure The program 
closed with the Brahms quartet for piano and strings in 
C minor, which was delighttully rendered by Bauer, Hayot 
Vieux and Madame Piazza-Chaigneau 
n Re 

he excellent Beethoven Society—which would be still 
more excellent if it would prove itself worthy of its name 
and stick to Beethoven—gave ts second concert of the 
season last Wednesday assisted by the Tracol Quartet, Ma 
dame Chailley, William Gwin and Mr. Blanquart. On the 
program were the Beethoven quartet, N 9, and the 
serenade 1 \ ] viola and flut songs Purcell and 


Rimsky-Korsakow ; prelude, choral r piano by 








by Dent Mowry, pianist, and Mr. Fitz-Randolph, accon Cesar lranck, and a dreadful quartet for piano and strings 
panist It was a rare and beautiful treat To hear an wv Wleds rhe Beethoven quartet was given a very 
artist of Madame Fitz-Randolph’s type is more than rdinary reading, but the tr which breathes from end to 
pleasure it is a revelati mn \ rare voi e€, matyre art and ee ond the cod hussot of the commesse, wen inlendidie cen 
i fascinating personality combine to hold her listeners wit dered and was a positive delight to listen t Villiam 
an unbroken spell Added to its brilliant upper tones the Gwin, who is from San Francis¢ won a very decided suc 
is a pathos in the lower register of this voice which cannot cathateh hes enna, of Duscell end Diniiaitteiiens ant 
be forgotten. In listening to her one is not reminded of vas forced to repeat the latter's “Tu et vous He pos 
voice, or breath control, diction, or other difficult techn eases @ voles semsmahere between @ haciiene end 6 tenet 
calities—one simply listens and enjoys <A stfong menta and sings with a sort of falsetto quality which was not 
ity evidently pervades her work and it is this which pro pleasing to me, but he: is evidently musical and his inter 
duces an equilibrium of her vocal powers \nd then th pretations were uniferaiiy ened Mateus Clisiiies’s ren 
truly phenomenal voice! i know of no other voice in 1 , Phot Engraving Dept dering of Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue, which is 
Paris today which has such a true contralto ring Phe THE NEW LOUVRE ne of this composer's greatest mpositions and contains 
almost masculine timbre of her chest tones lends to h passages which have never been surpassed for depth and 
interpretation a wealth of color such as tenderness, weird to the poet by the nocturnal ocean, and his mysterious and beauty, was masterly Chis pianist possesses an exquisite 
ness, passion or anger Belonging to the Marchesi coteri¢ melancholy moods find faithful reflection in the musical set touch combined with much force She is deeply musical 
of twenty years ago with Sibyl Sanderson, Nellie Melba ting given them by the composer The whole schem«e and her reading. especially { Franck, is always impas 
and Emma Nevada, Madame Fitz-Randolph is remem has logical and poetical significance and shows indisputably sioned. Finally I ask myself why. even in France. we are 
bered in Paris as Katharine Timberman It is gratifying hat Campbell-Tipton uses his faculty for composition isked to listen to such empty and vapid works as this 
to know that this woman, after a splendid career as a the pursuit of ethical aims, and does not regard it merely d'Indy quartet It is exasperating to the critic to have thi: 
singer and teacher in America, has returned to Paris t as a plaything with which to produce pretty tunes and ort of stuff inflicted upon him. Why really great artists 
make it her home lo all appearance the human voice is musical quirks that sell quickly This is true today a ithe Miateesn Chatline Mesere Teossk Discus ond. Geliiden 
an open book before this teacher, Quite a fitting epiloguc it was truc five years ago, and yet Campbell-Tipton Ong helm should lend themselves to the exploitation of such 
to her work in America was the tribute paid her by ex-Gov do sell, IT might say almost in spite of himself. For the vorks, even for the sake of patriotism, I must confess | 
ernor L. A. Watres, of Pennsylvania, who said: “A truce more he writes the more brilliant and effective his cor am unable to understand. The interpretation of this work 
artist is a rare person. And rarer still is one who not onl positions become, and the more frequently they are found wag excellent. but even that c uld not save the work from 
interprets to mankind the beauty and truth of the cen on the programs of the great singers for this very reaso oat ani impoventeaht " 
turies, but in addition is gifted with the power of teaching ind it would surely be doing the public an injustice t eee 
this language of interpretation, this form of communica claim that it would not buy compositions simply becaus« Speaking of d’In ell om Cainidinn euanien thn 
tion, to others. What she has given to this region cannot they were difficult! And as for those “pretty tunes,” thos econd performan fh Fervaal.” hat did not find as 
be measured by the tangible standards of this world. It which Campbell-Tipton writes cannot certainly be calle: many people told m« vould, that the work would grow 
lue is measured in uplifted thought, in a purer concep “pretty,” but they are bea itiful, call them tune rn vith greater familiarity find 41 the contrary to be the 
tion of harmony and of beauty, and in all that makes f dies or whatever else you like. There are passages in tl ts a Sata, Oe <a aaegetaty t 
higher culture and a better and nobler civilization “Spirit Flower,” for instance, which are exquisite anc ut any compost a ater: Saimin si Milnaian ety a 
nnre lainty ard gracefi t I should certainly | them tunes extent Seill more « aad i on am sapeed 
\ matinee musicale, the third of the season, was given and I even feel that the word “pretty” would not bi Che tee fi ait 3 , et 2 ee 
last Tuesday by Mr. Campbell-Tipton, assisted by Madame entirely out of pl expressing their delicate fi ' erel y accident. lighting upon an idea. In this rega 
Jomelli and Mr. Etlin. The program was opened by Mr nee an do no better ti e the following passage {1 
Etlin, who played a romance, Mendelssohn-Liszt; scherzo Oscar Seagle sends me his new circular which state th ef ur Mur t t t, Mr. Osgood 
B minor, Chopin; rondo, by the Chevalier de Flagny that his American tour has been definitely decided upor 
(eighteenth century), and Liszt’s tenth rhapsody Mr for the season of 1913-14 and adds After September, ad e 
Etlin was received enthusiastically by the very large and dress, Studio, 836 Carnegie Hall, New York.’ Does th , 
entirely musical audience His perfect mastery of the it mean that Mr. Seagle is leaving us I am sure I do not 
strument, his unusual force and perfect clearness of tec! know, not having had a moment of leisure in which t 
nic, and his deeply artistic feeling won instant apprecia question him. It certainly looks like it. If so it bad ; 
tion and hearty applause Madame Jomelli sang “Dix news for us but good news for New York 
Theure Halle,” from lannhauser’; Campbell-Tipton’s nner 
‘Four Sea Lyrics,” “Spirit Flower,” “Tears” and “Rhap The first of the Chaigneau concerts was given on Thurs 
sodie.” The last two mentioned are quite new, Campbell day last with Harold Bauer at the piano, both in chamber That cap f t actly 
Tipton’s latest, I believe They are extracts from Walt music and as soloist. The “Concerto Gross f Handel, N mn ne 
Whitman, and no American composer can do better thar 2, was given with Bauer, Hayot, Al and the Mesdames \lexands Sebal akir 1 triumphal tour through 
select the works of this great poet for musical setting, for Chaigneau And very charming music it 1s it ha he concert hall t it ng wit! rel anicit 
Whitman is hard to read, at least for the most of us. Yet the one objection that it does not bring the solo parts int that unnot keep pa , I learn that he re 
his work is fuller of true feeling than that of any other sufficient prominence. This was followed by Bach's “Suite t tremendous ution at } ncert enna, playing t 
poet; and the musical setting adds greatly to it, not only Anglaise” in G minor, which was played to perfection by Molique con ; rt eet! e erto, et with the Ve 
because of the expressive force of the music itself, but also Bauer. It could not have been better done. There was a reinssaal Orchestra under the ection of Scheinpflug 
because it disguises Whitman's lack of form. This, at clearness, a sharpness, that was simply thrilling, and ever a he won an equ with the Mozart sonata 
. —S 
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Some of 
This Season’s Important 
Engagements of 


Mme. 


S| DIMITRIEFF 





Holyoke, Mass., Sept. 27 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Nov. 22 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Nov. 29 
Cleveland, Deo. 3 

ap Philadelphia, Deo. 5 

Aeolian Hall, New York, Dec. 22 
Philadelphia, Jan. 14 

Eiita = Jacksonville, tl., Jan. 20 
Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 22 





Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 27 
Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 10 

Memphis Symph. Orch., Feb. 12 
Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 17 

De Land, Florida, Feb. 20 

De Land, Florida, Feb. 21 
Valdosta, Georgia, Feb. 24 
Buffalo, Maroh 4 

Fredonia, N. Y., March 5 
Lansing, May 23 
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New ITALtan 


ARISTODEMO GIORGINI 


Wins Ovation Upon His American Debut 
With The Chicago Opera Company 


greeted on his debut at th 
yurst of applause fully the most 
since Titta Ruffo sang with the 
the end of Rodolfo’s solo in 
Boheme,” the audience, espe 
is wont to inhabit the upper 
un uproar of handclapping and 
the concerted cry of “Bis! 
wrogress perforce and the last 


King Artist 


s laurels in a remarkably efficient 
t misses being a great dramatic tenor 


itions and habits, and a voice 
p to its limits of power, 
It has a thrilling quality, is 


ven, in all respects excellent. 


oys up t 


the company The Journal, 


d, let us state at the out 
f “La Boheme” heard in this 
h that of the third and fourth 
Giorgini, the newcomer, made 
ved himself a lyric tenor of 

facility, he has a sense of 
ianship The voice is admir 


recor 


f the first act used the audi 


Tenor Scores, 


Ifo, proved himself a delight 
f local artistry His voice is 


tones, but is fresh and fine in 
timate acquaintance with good 


The quality of the vocalism 
d with a gift for histrionism, 
aria Daily News 


new sweet voiced tenor of the 


his debut at the Auditorium 


Boheme He is a finished 


tist with a pleasing lyric voice It is to be regretted that 
1 the season, but it is none the 
nost cordially received.—Chicago 








No. 15, Bach “Ciaconne” and Sarasate “Carmefi/fantasie. 
He has also been heard (or is to be heard ing this 
month) in Leipsic, Liege, etc. 
nner : 

Sébald plays in Paris with the Lamoureux Orchestra on 
January 24 and is to be heard here also with Tecktonius 
on January 21. 

nner 

Charles W. Clark sends me some of his dates, as fol- 
lows: January 7, Liverpool Philharmonic Society; January 
23, recital at Edinburgh; January 26, London; February 
21, recital in Paris; in March, two appearances with 
Colonne Orchestra, two recitals in Portugal and Bourne- 
mouth, England. Mr. Clark tells me that his class is by 
no means limited to Americans. He has representatives of 
France, Russia, Germany, England, Scotland and Wales. 
Of course! Among his present pupils is Miss Rimbach, 
who was for four years directress of the vocal department 
at the Western Maryland College. Ada Meade, formerly 
of the “Madame Sherry” and Fritzi Scheff companies, is 
also with him. Mrs. Martin Rehfus, who was with Lom- 
bardi in Florence, is now finishing with Clark prior to sail- 
ing for America. Among his pupils who are now win- 
ning success are Frau Gieseler, of Hamburg, who sang 
recently for .the Deutsche Gesellschaft in Paris; Miss 
Charak, who is heard frequently in private recitals, and 
Miss Cavan, who is a member of the Chicago Opera Com- 


pany. nur 

Mr. Clark gave a recital last Sunday at his studio, giving 
“Der Sandtrager,’ Bungert; “Jester Song,” Campbell-Tip- 
ton; “Les Borceaux,” Fauré; “Mainacht,” Brahms; “Les 
Cloches” and “Mandoline,” Debussy; two old French airs 
by Getry and Sacherini; an aria from “Hans Heiling,” and 
“Uncle Remus,” by Sidney Homer. Mr. Clark is in splen- 
did voice and his interpretation seems to become more and 
more perfect, if that is possible when a singer has as 
nearly arrived at perfection as he has. Clark possesses a 
poise, a quietness, a perfect artistic smoothness of rendi- 
tion combined with a depth of feeling, passion and pathos 
and a perfect enunciation that inspires us to call him one 
of the greatest of lieder singers. 

Rane, 

I have already in a former article spoken of Clark’s 
interpretation of Campbell-Tipton’s “Jester’s Soliloquy.” 
rhis is one of Campbell-Tipton’s best works and eminently 
well suited to a singer of Clark’s dramatic power of ex- 


neRe 

There is a story going the rounds of the Parisian musi- 
cal world that is too good to keep, Florent Schmitt took 
the liberty not long ago of composing music to one of the 
Psalms of David. It is a great composition and has been 
frequently played. So the composer went recently to the 
office of the Society of Composers to collect his royalties 
for all these performances. He knew, of course, how much 
these royalties ought to amount to and was mildly sur- 
prised to be handed only half the amount. 

“Where is the rest?” he asked. 

“The rest? What rest? That is your share.” 

“My share! How, my share? That is only half of my 
share!” 

“And your librettist? How about your librettist? He 
gets his share, I suppose!” 

“My librettist ?”—— 

“Why yes! Of course! Your librettist, Monsieur 
David!” 


pression 


Sol Pfeiffer's Discovery. 

\ cello said to have an interesting history, dating back 
over three hundred years, was recently discovered by the 
well known New York connoisseur and instrument im- 
porter, Sol Pfeiffer, under unusual circumstances. 

In discussing the matter, Mr. Pfeiffer said: “While vis- 
iting a small antique shop, which I had entered for the 
purpose of securing some bric-a-brac displayed in the win- 
dow, I chanced to engaged in conversation with an elderly 
man who had wandered into the store and was rather aim- 
lessly examining some of the stock. In talking with him 
[ learned that he had in his possession a cello that had 
been in his family for a great many years. Out of curi- 
osity I accompanied the man to his home, and an examina- 
tion soon convinced me that I was indeed beholding a 
‘prize’ such as is rarely met with in these days. After 
considerable talk, I struck a bargain with the man and 
carried the cello off to my shop, at 1368-70 Broadway. 

“The cello, after being cleaned, disclosed the fact that its 
maker was Peregrino Zanetto, who flourished in Brescia 
in and around the year 1550. The tonal qualities of this 
instrument are unsurpassed, and those who have heard it 
have been so enthusiastically appreciative of its fine quali- 
ties that the fame of this master has been spreading rap- 
idly throughout the musical world. The cello is in a fine 
state of preservation, and other experts besides myself 
have declared that its equal cannot be found outside, per- 
haps, of some museum or rich man’s collection. 

“Of all the instruments that I have here in my shop— 
and the collection of rare and modern instruments is a very 


large one—there is none I think so highly of as I do of this 
‘discovery’ of mine. A certain collector was in here the 
other day and went into raptures over it. He told me that 
if he or any one in his family could play a cello there was 
no price I could make that would be too, high for him. | 
am not holding it at any fabulous ptice—my customers can 
tell you that they get better value from me, whether they 
buy instruments or strings, than anywhere else—but | am 
waiting for some real music lover, somebody who knows 
how to play a cello and can appreciate this instruments 
marvels, to come along and see what I have here. It would 
be a shame if this instrument were to be put into a glass 
case and kept for exhibition only.” 

Mr. Pfeiffer’s shop, on Broadway right off Thirty-sev- 
enth street, is a busy place. Some of the best known vio- 
linists and cellists purchase their strings here, as Mr. 
Pfeiffer carries only the very best obtainable, and orders 
come in from all parts of the country. And as for instru- 
ments, Mr. Pfeiffer proudly points to the fact that more 
than one notable performer owes his success partly to the 
excellent instrument supplied him by this dealer. 





Gittings’ Piano Method. 


Joseph H. Gittings, the Pittsburgh pianist and teacher, 
has received the endorsement of a large number of musi- 
cians on his method of developing piano technic. Mr. 
Gittings has been rightfully acclaimed as the “originator 
of scientic management of all parts of the human mech- 
anism in their application to a piano technic.” In an ad- 
vertisement of this method, it is stated that the mechanism 
should be acquired in ten lessons. 

Moriz Rosenthal, Luigi von Kunits and Arthur Hart- 
mann are among the musicians who have endorsed Git 
tings’ method. Other musicians on the list favoring it 
are Fred W. Taylor, Henrietta A. Cammemeyer, Mary 
Ray Ure, Marie Moore and Katharine Wilson Schauffler. 

The following letters from Leopold Godowsky and 
Myrtle Elvyn show that two more pianists are in favor of 
Mr. Gittings’ method: 

Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 
December 28, 1912. 

It is with pleasure that I endorse Mr. Gittings’ application of 
scientific management in the development of piano technic. I have 
taught on the same principles and know that it will accomplish all 
that is claimed for it, eliminating all unnecessary exertion. I heart 
ily wish him success. (Signed) Leorotp Gopowsky. 


Ansonia Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 
December 30, 1912. 

After your explanation and showing me how to apply scientific 
mechanism, I could easily understand its advantages in feeling that 
it gives full control of tone and velocity in finger dexterity. 

Wishing you success in making this valuable truth known, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Myrtte Etvyn, 


The appended letter from Katharine Wilson Schauffler 
gives full details concerning the manner in which the Git- 
tings method is taught: 

Seal Harbor, Me., October 9, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. Gittings: 

After nearly six months of trying out your theory of “scientific 
management,” as applied to the development of a piano technic, I 
want you to know how thoroughly I can endorse it and how grateful 
I am for your most illuminating ideas. It is to my mind as sound 
as it is simple and produces systematically a beautiful tone (which 
above all things we pianists meed and want) as well as a much 
bigger tone. It is also most encouraging to know that everything 
one does counts, that there is no wasted effort. I do not see how 
there could be a more direct road to technical efficiency than this 
one of yours. 

I also want to thank you again for the many helpful ideas not 
directly connected with this new theery, which you have given me 
from your storehouse of experience as a teacher and your knowledge 
of the musical well as the technical needs of a pupil. 

Wishing you most heartily the success which your theory deserves 
and realizing it can't help benefiting others as it has helped me, | 
am, a8 always, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Katruarine WItson ScHAUFPLER. 





Von Ende Music School Recitals. 


The Von Ende School of Music announces three re- 
citals to be given in the concert room of the school, 58 
West Ninetieth street, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 1; Wednesday evening, February 5, and Monday 
evening, February 10. These three recitals are to be given 
by the pupils of Hans van den Burg, Edith Evans, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Louis Stillman and Sigismond Stojowski, 
of the piano department; Ludwig Hess, Adrienne Remenyi 
and Maestro Tanara, of the singing department; and of 
Herwegh von Ende, John Franklin Rice and Anton Witek, 
of the violin department. 





Alice Preston to Sing with McCormack. 


Arrangements have been made for Alice Preston, so- 
prano, to appear in several recitals with John McCormack, 
the celebrated Irish tenor. Her first appearance with Mr. 
McCormack will be at Charlotte, N. C., on February 4. 
Miss Preston also expects to sing in several recitals with 
Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist. ; 
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The West reland, Mason Stree Mt. Auburn 
Phone Avor g23 KR 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 17, 1913 
his past week has been an unusually busy one musically 
in Cincinnati. Beginning with the opening event of the 
Symphony Chamber Music Society’s concert at the Sinton 





Tuesday night there followed in rapid succession Dr. Fer 
Lulek’s local debut at the Cincinnati Conservatory, the 
Matinee Musicale’s first artist concert, and the two syt 
phony concerts on Friday and Saturday And with this 
array of musical talent at hand there is yet hope of mor: 
in the immediate future. An agent for the Chicago Opera 
Company is hard at work with the intention of bringing 
the company here in a short season of new and interesting 
operas, provided a guarantee of $34,000 is forthcoming 
from the music lovers of the city 
mnReR 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the assisting artist at the initial con 
cert of the Chamber Music Society, which opened its sea 
son brilliantly, playing to a large audience, which testified 
in salvos of applause to its appreciation of the splendid 
ensemble displayed. The artists composing this organiaztion 
are Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Or 
chestra, first violin; Sol Cohen, second violin; Max Schul 
viola, and Julius Sturm, cellist rhe program opened 
with the E flat major quartet of Dittersdorf, an extremely 
interesting work, given with much elan. Two movements 
of the quartet in D major by Alexander Borodin were ex 
quisitely played, lending a touch of the Orient in the 
peculiar rhythm and wealth of color. The Brahms F minor 
quartet marked the first local appearance of Dr. Kunwald 
as ensemble pianist. His playing was instinct with energy 
and enthusiasm, and the finale came in an overpowering 
burst of splendor. 
RRR 
Julia Culp, in a song recital that will long be remem 
bered as the acme of artistic perfection, was the offering 
of the Matinee Musicale for the opening of its season 
Tuesday morning at the Sinton Hotel. About five hun 
dred members assembled in the concert hall to hear the 
noted lieder singer, and the president, assisted by various 
members of the board, entertained her at luncheon aiter 
the concert. Madame Culp’s program included three 
groups of songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. If 
there is anything finer than this artist’s singing of Schubert's 
Ave Maria,” or more elusive and poetical than her inter 
pretation of Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” Cincinnati has not 
yet heard it. The marvel of her rich mezzo soprano is 
fittingly joined in a triple alliance with intellectuality and 
soul. The roundness and resonance of her high notes 
combined with the delicate loveliness with which she can 
diminish the tone until nothing is left but a memory of 
itter beauty, was a delight to those whose ideals of mu 
sical utterance demand not only voice, but intelligence and 
good training, in a singer 
nner 
\n elaborate exhibition of the talents of Cincinnati art- 
ists will take place on next Tuesday evening, when the 
College of Music presents several well known artists in a 
faculty concert at the Odeon. This is to be the fourth 
of the college subscription evenings, and the first one since 
the opera “Marriage of Figaro’’ was given just before the 
holidays. The soloists will include Adele Westfield, pian 
ist; Johannes Miersch, violinist, and Frederick J. Hoff 
mann, pianist. There is no question of the superior mu 
sicianship of this talented trio, who, because of their duties 
in the studio, are not heard more frequently in public 
The program is very attractive, containing three concertos 
by Liapounow, Bruch and MacDowell, respectively, A 
complete orchestra will furnish the accompaniments under 
the direction of Albino Gorno. 
nenre 
Following the regular business meeting of the Eta 
Chapter of the Sinfonia Musical Fraternity last Wednes 
day evening, the members were entertained with an in 
formal talk on Puccini, with illustrations on the piano 
by Augustus O. Palm. The latter gave a very interesting 
discourse on the relative merits of the Puccini operas, 
and was given fine assistance by Charles T. Wagner 
violinist, in the performance of excerpts from “Boheme,” 
‘Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly” and “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” Despite the inclemency of the weather 
there was a large attendance of members. The lectures 
during the past week at the College of Music included that 
in the regular course on the history of music, given by 
Mr. Gantvoort on Wednesday, and Louis Victor Saar’s 
lecture on the symphony program, Friday. The subject 
of Mr. Gantvoort’s lecture was “The Development of the 
Italian Opera,” which proved an interesting subject, es 
pecially to the vocal students. Mr. Saar’s lectures on the 
symphonies are becoming more and more popular, in- 


NCINNATI jj / 


cidentally revealing this excellent composer's profound 
knowledge of the great symphonic works. 
near 
Wilhelm Kraupner, pianist, will perform an interesting 
program at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Tues 
day evening, February 11. 
nner 
“The Conversion,” H. A. Matthews, will be sung by the 
choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, under the direction of the 
organist and choirmaster, Karl Otto Staps, Sunday even 
Distinction will be lent to the presenta 
tion by the presence of John A. Hoffmann, who will take 
the tenor solo parts. 


ing, January 19. 


nae 

Hans Richard, the eminent Swiss pianist, of the Con 
servatory artist faculty, who returned from extraordinary 
successes in an Indiana concert tour last Tuesday, left 
the end of the week for a Texas tournee, which will in 
clude engagements in Galveston, Dallas, San Antonio and 
Cosby Dansby will 
present her pupil, Caroline Carothers, in a piano recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Saturday evening, 


other important Southwestern points 


January 25. The first appearance in the new year of the 


Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction of Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, will take place on Thursday evening 
January 30. The soloists will be June Elson, soprano, 
pupil of John A. Hoffmann, and Robert Schenk, violinist, 
pupil of Signor Tirindelli. The Saturday recital at the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, January 18, will be given 
by members of the classes of Cosby Dansby, Mozelle Ben 
nett and Theodor Bohlmann, Leo Paalz and Ray Staater 
the following participating: Cornelia de Roo, Lydia 
Roekel, Ora Young, Herbert Silbersack, Ellen MacLaine, 
Henry Buddenberg, Bristow Hardin, Emily Hillman Alli 
son. Jessre PartLton Tyrer 


The Mulford Rule of Success. 


Chere is an old saying that if you tdke care of the per 
nies, the dollars will take care of themselves The ob 


servance of this homely rule has been the cause of many a 


A very appropriate corollary may b 


rans success 














Vhoto by Mishkin Studio, New York 


FLORENCE MULFORD 

duced from the foregoing, to wit—take care of the minut 
and the hours will take care of themselves, which is equall 
important in the quest of success, and it is because of he 
utilizing every minute advantageously that Florence Mu 
ford is able to accomplish so much in the space 
and twenty hours 

Not long ago Madame Mulford received a call from an 
interviewer at an hour when he thought she would be 
leisure, but the hour of leisure apparently has not been 
incorporated her daily schedule She informed the 
caller that if he wished to talk he would have to d 
while she ate, as she had just returned from a rehearsal 2t 
the opera and had a pupil waiting for a lesson after whi 
she must study a new role 

Such continuous labor would exhaust many, but Madar 


Mulford’s rule is that if you want to accomplish anything 


you can't afford to waste a minute. She realizes that time 


lost can never be recovered, and believes that when 


slect it When 


is work to do he has no right to ne 


cused of trving to do too much she v smiled and re 


e is that they try t 


orted that the trouble with most peopl 
do too littl and that a good rule for artists to remember 
s that there is a great deal to be done and so little time in 
which to do it. She believes in perpetual motion for any 


rtist who does not want to fall behind 


Norman Wilks Gives Recital at the Plaza. 
Norman Wilks, the English pianist, who was specially 
engaged to play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 


winter, gave a delightful reci it the Plaza Hotel, New 




















York, on Friday afternoon, January 24 The following 
Chopin program was offered 
Impromptu in F 
Valse in G flat 
Etude in A flat, 
Etude i F mit 
Etude in F ma 
Etude in G flat { 
Etude in E ma 
Etude im G ry 
For all the modesty and reserve f his bearing, Mr 
Wilks proved himself a pianist of rare merit and di 
tinction, and he has an individuality which gives character 
to his interpretations. He produces a lovely singing ton 
has a splendid control over his instrument, plays with a 
clear, clean touch 1 plenty of dash The periormanc: 
of the impromptu in IF sharp was admirable throug t 
it was remarkable for consistent beauty of ton poet 
feeling and a pol 1 technic rhe valse in G flat was a 
marvel of grace, and the group of studies were gems o 
precision, lightness and delicacy 
\ very select audience followed the piamist’s performa 
with earnest attention and manitested its pleasur ‘ 
peated applause and many recalls The artist graciously 
added a Chopin prelude to his program 
Leslie Faber read the “Rubaiyat f Omar Khayyar 
i musical setting by Christopher W n, played by a 
orchestra under the direction of William Furst i 
completed the entertainment of the afternoon, which wa 


given under distinguished patronage 
Mr. Wilks is to give recitals in other part ft 


try, and is surely to play in New York again befor ‘ 


end of the eason 





College of Music Students’ Recital. 
Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, director f the Ne 
York College of Musi ind of the ssociated Germa 


Conservatory of Music, sent cards, as usual, to their lara 


number of patrons and friends for the students’ recita 
f January 21, which brought a program of nine number 
for piano, voice and violit All the pupils did well, but 
those who are to be credited with exceptionally e 


work are the following: Amanda Schubert, soprano; Law 


rence Siry, violinist; Charles H. MacMichael, pianist 
Helen Davidson, soprano, and William A. Parsons, | 
ist. These played and sang with such virtuoso like abilit 
ind effectiveness that they deserve the iention made hers 
however brief 
Others on the program were Margaret |. Kra lyma 
Magaliff, Ruth Rossuck, Edward Vicedomiu ind =Made 
line Giller On the coming three | reday 
tary 30, Febr ry 6 and February 1 Dirk Hagemans g 
piano recitals and lectures on Wagner's m I 
“Rheingold und “Die Walkire the itter ccupying t 
Feber ary dates 
A Gifted Severn Pupil. 

(oe f Edmund Sever t gifted m | 

lebert f Hol e, M enteer 
re } “ n excellent re tat H > 

el} t His | t 

nor t 4 j an evidence ti u or 

ity The following t terest tg i 
eve ew f hi ast work fers ‘ 4 } ‘ 
{ r i! en played 3 p Sonat l 
Dhiable (Tartir ncert Nos ; and 19 (F t 

certo, N Rode neertos, N 

(De Beriot ncerto, D maior (Paganin 

Mende! -_ erto ( ninor (Bru 

Pschatkow ncert P { Vieuxte 

enir de Haydn Leonard nit ‘ I 
polonaises, Nos, t amd 2 ( Wieniawski) Introduction ar 
Zond { pp is nt- Se hives rial 

Nos. $ and 6 tral Joa Fa 

Zapateado S sate) praludciurn d allegr 
ini-Kreisler panish dance (Rehfeld) Zept 
“liire-Kati”’ Hubay) ; Humoresque Dvorak-W 
al 1 os} nieces of t salon type. 1 list 

na ur ta re promising vi t t H 
ert 1s d reflects great credit upon |} tructor 


Chelius’ “Die Varnarrte Prinzess” will be heard shortly 


at Braunschweig 
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Gerhardt in her interpreta 

never more evident than at her 

all, Sunday afternoon, January 19 

as if spellbound at the all per 

vhich clothed her tones and ex 

ing sentiments of the songs by Schu- 
Brahr Wolf and Strauss, which com 
ra I incomparable artistry of the 
divining spirit of imagination, coupled 
telligence, of the tru interpreter, are superlatively 
rat rt. Nor can too much be said 
Wolf accompaniments, which formed 
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a most perfect complement to the art of the singer. Mr 
Wolff lifted the comparatively humble position of accom- 
panist to a dignity all its own, and invested it with the 
glory of a creative art. For a young and inexperienced 
artist such as Vera Barstow, the violinist who assisted at 
this concert, to be put in such close juxtaposition with the 
marvelous and matured powers of an artist like Miss Ger- 
hardt, must of necessity be a disadvantage, since the 
hearer was in such a mood of perfect musical exaltation 
that the violin selections played by Miss Barstow with 
commendable technic, but not much else, came almost as 
a jarring note. Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
young violinist should feel much pleased at the flattering 


reception accorded her, which even compelled an encore 


or two. neuer 

A brilliant success was scored by Alice Eldridge, the 
rising young pianist, at her recent recital in Brockton, 
Mass., of which the Brockton Daily Enterprise says, among 
other things: ‘“‘Miss Eldridge was at her best and ren 
dered exceptionally difficult selections with grace and an 
extraordinary display of ability. Her technic in the closing 
number, ‘Rakoezy March’ of Liszt, was such as is rarely 
exhibited by any artist.” 

RRe 

\t the performance of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” in Man- 
chester, N. H., January 15, Anna Cambridge, soprano, and 
Eldridge Merrill, baritone, both pupils of Mr. and Mrs 
\rthur J. Hubbard, received warm praise as soloists of the 
occasion \ concert by the Arcadians, a_ professional 
quartet, composed of Hubbard pupils, will be given at 
Whitman, Mass., February 12. 

neRre 

Two vocal compositions of Enrico Barraja, the talented 
young composer-pianist and teacher, wko has lately taken 
up his residence in this city, were performed at a dramatic 
and musical evening, held in Huntington Chambers Hall, 
January 20. The first, a song for tenor voice, “Canta 
sallata,” was rendered by Leone Stroppiana, and the sec- 
ond, a bass solo, “Bandit’s Ballad,” by Mr. Barraja-Frau- 
enfelder, both pupils of the composer. 

nee, 

The third recital of George Copeland, pianist, took 
place at Jordan Hall, January 21. Mr. Copeland played 
in addition to several familiar numbers a charming old 
air and minuet of Matheson, an English composer of the 
seventeenth century, and Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux d’une 
Exposition,” No. 6 

eRe, 

\ first performance in this city of Haydn’s violin con 
certo in C major with original accompaniment of strings 
nd prano was the feature of the program given by Anton 


and Vita Witek and Heinrich Warnke at the second of 


their chamber concerts in Jordan Hall, January 22. As- 
sisting in the performance of the Haydn concerto were 
Emil Ferir, viola; Ernst Huber, bass. and the Messrs. 
Noack, Rissland and Havlicek, violins, all of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This “new” piece of music, al- 
though more than a century old, proved most worthy of 
resurrection as played by Mr. Witek and his associates, 
the piquant meloodies and humor of the opening allegro 
with its final cadenza in which the brilliance and charac- 
teristic virtuosity of Mr. Witek as solo violinist was dis 
played, the lovely and luminous melody of the ada- 
gio, sustained by the violinist with beautiful and smoothly 
flowing tone, in effective contrast to the accompanying 
pizzicato of the strings, and the merry playfulness of the 
closing presto, comprised a work musically most enjoyable 
and worth while. A thoroughly masterly rendering of 
Bach’s sonata, No. 1 (unaccompanied), for cello, was 
given by Heinrich Warnke, whose rich warmth of tone, 
finished technic, and sound musicianship alike commend 
him. The Brahms variations and fugue on a theme by 
Handel served to display Madame Witek’s pianistic talents 
to a marked degree, the clarity and rhythmic spirit of her 
playing being joined to a highly accomplished technical 
facility. For the closing number Schubert's “Forellen” 
quintet, in A major, was given an interesting and artistic 
presentation, 
nee 

Helen Genevieve Tracy, a promising thirteen year old 
pupil of the Faelten Pianoforte School, gave an interest- 
ing recital in Faelten Hall, Wednesday evening, January 
22. She was assisted by William Howard, violin, and 
Milo M. Goldstein, cello, in a program comprising Haydn's 
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“I am very glad to recommend ‘Little Journeys in Tone 
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. “Interesting, well planne¢ 1 and fresh in idea.”’—Arthur 
Foote. 
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sonata in D major; pieces by Torjussen, Oehme, Grieg Bispham in the Northwest. ctions of ¢ R 1 ark 
Nollet, MacDowell and the allegro and finale, presto, from David Bispham opened his Pacific Coast tour on Decem ite = 8 : : 
are eee Haydn. Miss Tracy posseses an excellent ber g at Vancouver, British Columbia. to a house “packed oe, oe 
technic for sO young a person and played all her selections to the doors.” Mr sispham had sung in Vancouver once SISPHAM IS RE AT 
with becoming taste. She displayed her knowledge of the hy fore, about a year ago, and the Vancouverites had bee: Orig 
theoretical Structure of music by transposing the Mac waiting ever since for an opportunity to show him just : aoa : : 
Dowell “Wild Rose” into various keys w much they liked him that first time ia . ate , hes 
RRR Their appreciation is voiced in the following extracts ! M Oreg 
Phe feature of the second Longy Cl concert, at Jor trom the local papers 
dan Hall, January 23, was the performance of a quintet \ GIANT AMONG ARTISTS . PHAM N 
by Felix Weingartner for violin, viola, cello, clarinet and It was wit ch satisfaction that I fou D Ha 
piano for the first time in this city, “a work,’ says Philip SRO GOOre Test Might Oy epresentative audience ; 
Hale in the Herald, “that increases respect for Weingart d = : oo 2 - signage erg ‘ . oon t of : 
ner as a composer. Here and there the reminiscence hu H 6 nae ‘ % To rset a 
ter may point a finger and say ‘Ha!’ but the music as a ! « of its dramat ’ “ suc ‘ . 
whole is original and ingenious, with many pages of genu oe ek es something that ¢ the listene s SING N EN . 
ine beauty and emotion. The clarinet is not abused as : = " — : e vats = ; a eO » a , 
| solo instrument. Indeed, the violin, cello and viola have giant amons ” by , aie D I \ \ 
| more important phrases, and the clarinet is used for color \ t 
A composition for the chamber, it often seems as thoug] > , will ne 
it were thought for the orchestra.” Another novelty of ' ‘ i 
| the program was the lied and scher f Florent Schmidt Mr. | . 
for principal horn, piccolo, flute, oboe, English horn, two we terlig 
clarinets, horn and two bassoons, written in the ultra ao 
modern style of this composer, with moments of beauty ; H wi “ \ 
offset, however, by much that was labored and futile ix ea 
its striving for eccentricity Phe 
mR eR ahaite 
\ piano recital was given by Ernest Hawthorne at ai 
j Stemert Hall, January 23, which, owing to other duties reg I . 
the writer was unable to attend. Mr. Hawthorne's pr next evening (Deceml ( M Sispham ga 
| gram included numbers by Ba Beethoven, Chopi 8) eX at rest Gr Oo " esda Dec 
bussy, Paderewski and Liszt Corvallis, Or WW P . ‘ — 
mene it still the inde ible 3 TS 
In the absence cf Dr. Karl Muck, who again was cor iligable assistar Mr. ( ert t going, a 
fined to the sick room, Otto Urack conducted the Boston turt t I att give M 
Symphony Orchestra's concerts of January 24 and 25 and spha honor t ening \ ) ‘ 
further added to the favorable impression already created Salem rejoiced in a spham recital. at rida nis 
by his former substituting for Dr. Muck There is a spon December 20) a neert at Fugene ended a ra 
tancity and contagious enthusiasm about this young man’s us week 
conducting which, however, does not carry him outside the Che followi oO ' spital 
hounds of artistic restraint. His readings of the Berlio lem, well rt t f il impres rf 
overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” and Dvorak’s “New avid Bispham ‘is Pa vest 
World” symphony were both interesting and individua PI , , 
or the orchestral novelty of these concerts came a first re 
performance of Gustav Strube’s two symphonic poems 
‘Narcissus and Echo” and “Die Loreley mducted by th , 
composer. In these Mr. Strube has produced impression ! 
istic music of the modern French school, music containing - 
i pretty imaginativeness, a melodic charm and rare beauty i ‘ 
of tonal coloring. A past master of orchestral idiom, th aa : : J H 
thematic development of Mr. Strube’s pieces is well de fection of det \ ver W December ) . 
fined and logical, without any loss of the appropriate VOICE THRILLS AUDIENCE IN Sone  apunce 
elusiveness and atmosphere necessary to works of this ' : 
| kind It is rather difficult, however, to absorb all th oA aici nil : Wii : ' 
jualities of this music at a first hearing and therefore one’s Phe singer pre ‘ epe ) ‘ we 
i udgment must of necessity he ymmewhat perfunctory . h f s ‘Be eM : 
That both these works were musically worthy of repeated . aring } st \ g the D M 
| , : to Me Only with T I ) Deeve 
hearing was the definite impression received As soloist semeh al 4 ; ’ a es 67 ' r 
at these concerts Maggie Teyte, soprano, of the Chicago rtal es were give ' grace , we 
Philadelphia Opera Company, sang the aria of Lia fron ade greate ress han the powerf { K 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigu and Depuis le jour . : ; : ; : ; : apr a ; a . 
trom ‘| ouise,’ and sang them eautit illy t with a ‘ ; P * , , : : . : a ‘ 
voice of bright lovely freshness and emotiot expressive . ‘ « whe i j recite | gf K 
ess. Nor is the voice, in itself an unusual one, the only Robe fs . 
distinctive feature of Miss Teyte rt There is musical eee mi. Ce : er P . 2 
ntellige f a high rder and ympelling personal 
harm as well BLANCHE FREEDMAN rWO ALMOS NRIVALLI QUALITI 
Ie x? ent . ' ! 
italy England a New )\ h M i . tie 
Tina Lerner’s Boston Encomiums. which none but Charles Sa : 
| lina Lerner, the gifted and charming young Russian kat Bunce sad . om ‘ intellect r 
| pianist, gave her second Boston recital of this season in : r 2g Ene Sa ; 3 ' 
Jordan Hall. on the afternoon of January 4, and the fol sisite the sine we : 
lowing press opinions testify to the fact that Miss Lernet all were re 
is held in high esteem by the conservative Bostonians Perhaps the = oe ' " sydney i ; 
oving setting to Hood's Song f ~ t It was breathless 
Miss Lerner agai lisplayed in f the atvie ‘ stened t The render “ f fu . mati 
e giver f fig as she ; mmanding t t me ‘ e i ke a , — f the bea ‘ 
sts The caut f er t . ‘ e « ‘ the P Va 
ere was always x site ense f ) ‘ } « was t i . . 
7 es prt ms “ ; . ne es ~ ‘ ‘ on : “ nla I oll wing V ancouver Mr HM sphar ang in \ rth 
- & melody wt shed sine sine it.—Bost Yakima, Wash. (December 11), to another packed house 
Herald, January 5, 1913 Rather an unusual occurrence for a musical event in Godowsly in Los Angeles. 
iat aii aie ie we z online anatase a North Yakima in fact so strong an impression did it make Att nnu ‘ th ( ] 
Jordan Hall Agair he alle forth leasure and { at n the editorial mind that one local cr t ci g t t 
y the ravishing beauty f he tone, the subtlety ariety tistic Success Without Loss of Money 4 tron ent 
lor of her touch, and the grace and elegance of her style Following the North Yakima appearance Mr. B pham t witty 
Where is there another a Z : talwar “ wi , had ’ I 
eguile such secrets ft Vin when . ake sing wit nad a busy week of five concerts beginning with a recital sad nate - t 
f vocal art Fr 6 reset the at the leilig [heater Portland (ore t December l 
< s yue for the ha serenity and pose, there Mr Bisphan Sa great ta rite in Portlar where he ha lowed, t 
€ sual mn of mentality feeling The pe sung many times How the Portlanders e1 ‘ pr \ la | , 
eae sity Lerner's pl S forkics one te i gram is best told in the words of their local crit Wa ire 
g of her te y w instant ent he e : 
| esources of the keyboard ectness € te scale a ‘ SOMETHING NEW IN CONCER rf 
| be sh mssages, t € + a r giv < 4 ‘ 
: f the : we trument Heilig 1 j ' ( 
' Cesar | k's t ec. fur : we t H @ « e ‘ . ‘ . ’ 
i suer) was trans ' ’ the pia bes , we 
when have the sev« : es of fugue bee exposed with « tale H f ahtf ‘ A { . 
nassing beauty Bost ( lar 913 His kalogue a the gra hut if ‘ ‘ : 
Advertisement ctory spec ‘ Aaeulinn Ge 
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Zoeliner Quartet Concert. a perfect understanding of the composer's meaning. An Schroeder and Holding Play in Newton. 























yncert at Aeolian Hall, on Sunday evening, excellent reading of the Beethoven quartet concluded an Alwin Schroeder, the renowned cellist, and Franklin fe. ee 
26, the Zoellner Quartet, consisting of a father, a teresting program, which a large and friendly audience Hojding, the young Maine violinist, played Tuesday of last e 
ter and two sons, interpreted admirably the Men- heard with every evidence of pleasure week at a brilliant concert given at the Hunnewell Club : 
quartet, op. 12, in E flat major; Debussy quartet, House in Newton, Mass. The audience was very enthu- 
G minor, and Beethoven’s op. 18, No. 4, in ( Paralytic Stroke. siastic, and consisted of the elect in the social artistic 
The 1 cians gave a fine exhibition of ensemble At Strassburg, Germany, during a concert of the Alsa- circles of the town. 4 
2 tion is invariably correct, their style tian Students’ Association, at the club house of the same 3 
ape 1 the technic equal to all demands Their on January 13, Prof. Franz Stockhausen, brother of the WANTED ; 
Mendelssohn composition showed that late Julius’ Stockhausen, of Frankfurt, had a paralytic 
tail had been carefully worked out; it was a very stroke, and was at once taken to his home in a taxicab WANTED—Information regarding the present where- 
.: nance, and the Debussy number was He was formerly director of the Strassburg Conservatory about of James Bott, formerly of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh i 
: | the intricacies being overcome with of Music and was living in retirement. He is reported and Chicago. At one time known as a violin virtuoso. ; 
f the di fferent movements showing out of danger. “B. O. S..” care Musicat Courter. 
a 
« SAPIRSTEIN | GEORGIA KOBER, Pins | ABBIE KEELY [2S 5cc5c: | 
end for information and booklets of indorse 
Pres. Sherwood Music School ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: ie ae 
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The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to place new editions of 
Wagner’s works before the musical world, at prices that will = mod them within the 
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P , capacity of the most slender purse. and 
CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of “It ie a permanent educational institution, Ber 
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really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 
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Conservatory Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic Schoo! Complete tratnt 
for the stage Cseneaten Schoo! ic spe ising all solo and orchestra struments Seminary: Spe 
training fer te I 

Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers Piano--P’rofessor MARTIN KRAUSE, [’rofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOOR, 
GECRG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, et 

Singing—-Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, frou Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (fora! ae, 
ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESC HINA PREVOSTI, NIKOL ety ROTHMU 


Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber ger UGEN DRIEoeE 
ete. 

Violin—Professor GUSTAV ROLLAENDSS ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, ete 

peeate and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXASDES VON FIELITZ, et 
Send for illustrated catalogue and prospectus Pup received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Musicané Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116.Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses o single branches Principal admission times begia 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 





USED AND ENDORSED BY 5 es Tan aca se eal 

GEORGE|FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Serneré Litemnan Kocian 
Practical Tra’ Coarses for Teachers pms a pe * a KNUTE REINDAHL 
Artistic Piago Pleviog F. E. Habertorn Fritz Kresler Atetier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
THE FAELTEN}SYSTEM eee tespcc ic! 68 East fan Buren Street 





Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


Jacoheohn §=6 Hugo Heermana 
Arhur Hartmans 


CHICAGO, ALINGNZ, », 6.4. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 36 and 68 University Place . NEW YORK 
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eA OR RE ROE AE AN TION ey Ae AER! 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 

















THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


i THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: < 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


© @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 














in musical circles everywhere. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


———-—-—-=-=-=--<=§ Manufactured by : 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 











The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. : 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
arte tt th Fee 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 










































